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To  Walk  Together  to  the  Kirk 


O  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
Tis  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  Kirk 
With  a  goodly  company. 


To  walk  together  to- the  Kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

W'hile  each  to  his  Great  Father  bends. 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths,  and  maidens  gay. 


Farewell,  farewell !  But  this  1  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guest  1 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth.well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
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For  the  Family,  Church,  Sunday  School  and  Study. 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  SEVERAL  PUBLICATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  OFFERS: 


1.  The  Evangelist’s  Sunday  School  Library  which  the  paper  announced  last  year 
as  the  result  of  a  “  plebiscite  ”  taken  under  its  supervision  by  a  large  number  of  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  country.  We  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  these  lists  in  response  to 
applications  from  our  readers,  and  at  their  request  have  supplied  them  with  thousands  of 
volumes  at  the  lowest  cost  price.  This  list,  with  prices,  is  sent  free  on  application ;  and  it 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  freshening  up  your  Sunday  School  library  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter. 

2.  A  Sessional  Library ;  made  up  of  a  careful  list  of  volumes  relating  to  the  govern- 
’  ‘ment  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  with  others  of  a  specially  helpful  character  for  office- 

^  bearers.  This  “shelf”  of  practical  books  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  five  dollars.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

3.  Two  extremely  useful  pamphlets,  included  in  the  Sessional  Library — Dickson’s 
;  The  Elder  and  His  Work  and  A  Symposium  on  the  Eldership — can  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  former  at  twenty-five  cents  and  the  latter  at  fifteen  cents,  or  thirty-five  cents  for 

^  '  both  in  a  single  order.  A  special  edition  of  i,0(X)  of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,”  which 

■  The  Evangelist  had  printed,  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  so  active  has  been  the  demand. 

4.  A  superb  photogravure  reproduction  of  Lorimer’s  famous  painting.  Ordination  of 
Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,  imported  specially  by  The  Evangelist  from  the  owners  of 
the  copyright  in  Edinburgh,  is  sent,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  five  dollars.  A  small  repro- 

.  duction  in  half-tone  of  this  photogravure  was  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  21, 1896. 

■  5.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  we  are  able  to 

offer  to  a  subscriber  sending  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber  with  three  dollars,  the 
New  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World,  now  in  press,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  to  be 
three  dollars.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection  of  maps,  representing  the  latest  results, 
i  and  makes  a  handsome  quarto  volume  (i2xi4Jin.)  of  320  pages.  Here  is  a  chance  to 

acquire  the  latest  and  best  atlas^  4t  the  regular  price  and  at  the  same  time  help  us  to 
.  introduce  The  Evangelist  in  a  new  family. 

6.  We  are  happy  to  announce,  also,  that  a  thoroughly  revised  and  twentieth  edition  of 
.  Dr.  Field’s  From  th«.  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn  has  just  been  published, 

-  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  with  the 

regular  subscription  price  of  three  dollars.  This  book,  originally  published  twenty  years 
■  ago,  has  become  a  classic  of  travel,  as  is  shown  by  its  enduring  popularity.  During  the 
spring  it  was  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  a  portrait  and  a  map  added  and  much  that 
.. ' was  pe<%onal  and  out-of-date  omitted. 

.  ..  The  Evangelist  has  now  a  complete  Job  Office  plant  and  is  prepared  to 

"print  church  notices  and  services,  pamphlets,  reports,  etc.,  in  the  best  style  and  at  reason- 
""  ^  able  rates.  We  request  our  readers  to  send  for  samples  of  our  work  and  to  give  us  an 

opportunity  to  show  them  what  we  can  do  for  them  in  this  department. 

N.  B>>We  should  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
^  who  would  like  to  make  a  systematic 
onnvass  for  The  Bvanselist  in  thdr  locality. 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 

The  ohuroh  at  Irvington-on  the-Hudson  has 
attracted  some  notice  from  the  daily  papers 
owing  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan 
at  the  morning  service  last  Sunday,  where 
they  felt  at  home,  as  they  are  good,  orthodox 
Presbyterians.  It  was  a  very  commendable 
thing  to  do,  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed, 
for  one  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  position  to  be  in  the 
place  of  prayer  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  both  he  and  his  excel¬ 
lent  wife  felt  it  to  be  a  relief  for  one  holy 
hour,  when  they  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
strife  of  the  outer  world,  but  join  with  their 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  communion 
in  the  worship  of  Ood. » i 

It  is  a  time  for  being  frank,  outspoken,  and 
hopeful.  The  gracious  coolness  following  the 
terrible  heats,  is  calculated  to  take  the  fever 
out  of  our  tempers  also;  and  an  American 
Christian  must  never  despair  of  his  country 
nor  despise  those  who  differ  with  him.  The 
plain  speaking  man  to  day  who  keeps  in  good 
temper,  takes  pains  to  find  good  grounds  for 
his  argument  and  has  undaunted  faith  in  hie 
country  and  the  right,  is  the  beet  evidence 
that  a  free  people  are  not  going  into  anarchy, 
nor  the  beet  government  to  fail  because  of  In¬ 
difference  or  selfishness  among  the  American 
people. 

The  Chinese  statesman,  Li  Hong  Chang, 
after  being  duly  honored  in  £nglan<^  is^now 
on  the  ocean,  having  sailed  for  New  York  on 
Saturday,  He  will  be  received  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  by  the  American  people  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  one  of  his  high  position  and  long 
and  splendid  career  in  his  own  country. 
Should  there  be  any  opportunity  for  addresses 
from  political  or  religious  bodies,  might  it  not 
be  proper  (if  in  accord  with  the  roles  of  Chi¬ 
nese  etiquette)  that  the  Moderator  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  (in  the  name  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  communion  which  he  rep¬ 
resents,  and  with  the  tact  and  grace  which  he 
always  shows  in  the  interchange  of  kindly 
sentiments)  express  to  him  the  respect  of  our 
great  Church  to  one  who  has  done  so  much 
for  China.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this,  how. 
ever,  it  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  is 
at  once  a  stalwart  Presbyterian,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  of  his 
vast  Empire.  It  would  not  be  altogether 
surprising  if  the  great  Chinese  statesman 
should  not  be  quite  as  enthusiastic  about  our 
country  as  we  could  wish  when  he  remembers 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  Chinamen 
have  been  treated  on  the  Paciflo  coast.  We 
tnut  that  be  will  be  nada  to  udantaBd  toall 


these  outrages  are  not  the  act  of  the  whple 
American  people,  nor  approved  by  them.  In 
this  way  his  visit  may  lead  to  a  better  mntnal 
understanding,  and  at  once  make  the  position 
of  the  Chinese  more  tolerable  on  this  sidq  of 
the  Pacific,  and  assure  to  our  missionaries  in 
China  not  only  protection  and  personal  safety, 
but  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  them  am^g 
the  Chinese  people. 

Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  our  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  sailed  yester¬ 
day  by  the  Britannic,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  on  a  visit  to  our  most  distant  missionary 
stations— a  long,  long  journey,  which  is  not 
undertaken  as  a  tour  of  pleasure,  but  )ss  a 
very  important,  and  almost  necessary,  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  duties  of  his  oflioe.  To  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  who  spend  all  their  lives  at 
home.  Foreign  Missions  are  so  far  awsly  as 
to  seem  almost  unreal.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  seeing  is  believing.  When  a 
man  has  once  been  face  to  face  with  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  the  poverty,  the  misery  of  heathenism, 
it  becomes  a  fearful  reality.  And  wba^pn- 
larged  ideas  one  gets  of  the  world  itself  I  Vhe 
last  time  we  beard  the  late  Secretary  Ari^ur 
Mitchell,  he  startled  os  by  quoting  what  we 
bad  said  in  a  book,  “From  Egypt  to  Japan,* 
which,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember  it,' was 
to  this  effect:  "We  talk  of  the  crowded  cities 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  but  in  India  and 
China  human  beings  swarm  as  the  birds  swarm 
in  the  air,  and  fishes  in  the  sea.  No  man 
knowa  the  world  for  which  Chriat  died  until  he 
haa  aeen  the  awarming  pqpulationa  of  Asia”— an 
impression  which  was  so  confirmed  by  what 
be  saw,  that  when  he  came  back  from  bis 
tour  around  the  world,  be  spoke  with  a  fervor 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  same  effect  we 
predict  in  the  case  of  our  youngest  Secretary, 
who  has  already  made  himself  well  known 
shiiong  the  oborobes  as  a  captivating  speaker, 
a  power  which  will  be  increased  manifold 
when  he  is  able  to  speak  of  that  wbioh  he  baa 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  Bis  route  includes  some  countries 
that  we  have  not  seen,  such  as  Persia  and 
Siam.  The  whole  Church  will  pray  that  he 
may  have  a  prosperous  journey,  being  guarded 
from  all  dangers  by  land  or  sea,  from  ship¬ 
wreck  and  pestilence,  and  come  back,  so  full 
of  all  that  be  has  seen  and  heard,  that  be  shall 
be  able  to  speak  to  the  American  ohurohes  as 
with  a  tongue  of  fire. 

Knowing  the  interest  which  our  readers 
will  take  in  what  may  be  called  a  journey  of 
missionary  exploration,  we  have  asked  Sec¬ 
tary  Speer  to  keep  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country  in  touch  with  him  by  a  series 
cf  letters  tc  The  Evangelist,  tc  which  he  has 
censented,  and  by  which  we  shall  all  be  able 
to  keep  track  of  him  during  his  long  joumey 
round  the  glehf. 
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PEN-JOTTINGS  AT  LAKE  MOHONK. 

Bj  B«t.  Theodore  X<.  Curler. 

.  Lakb  Mohomk,  Auk.  lUh.,  1896. 
The  torrid  wave  that  bae  been  sweeping  over 
the  laud  during  the  last  week  has  had  several 
alleviations  up  on  these  breesy  heights.  Cool 
winds,  have  refreshed  us  every  night.  The 
thermometer has.  never  risen  above  the 
eighties;  those  who  wanted  to  walk  have 
shady  forests,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to 
plunge  into  the  woods,  ran  plunge  into  the 
waters.  Every  day  at  noon  a  large  company  of 
I  i  hers  gather  under  the  rocks  on  the  west 
de  of  the  lake,  for  a  swim.  It  is  no  disre- 
ect  to  "the  cloth”  to  say  that  two  well 
own  Presbyterian  parsons  are  among  the 
urdiest  swimmers.  As  I  have  watched  thee* 
brethren  dive  off  of  the  spring- board,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  a  remark  made  threescore 
years  ago  by*  the  famous  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Burdhard,  who  was  laboring  in  New 
York  with  Mr.  Finney.  His  bold,  extempora¬ 
neous  efforts  were  producing  great*  impres- 
sibn,  and  some  one  asked  him  the '  secret  of 
hie  power.  His  pithy  answer  was,  “I  trust 
Ood  and  plunge  in” ;  but  he  was  tempted  to 
add,  in  the  Burchardese  vein,  “and  then  I 
oome  up  epouting/like  a  whale.  ” 

The  first  part  of  the  eccentric  evangelist's 
remark  was  well  illustrated  by  the  earnest  and 
vigorous  discourse  delivered  here  last  Sabbath 
morning  by  a  very  “Low  Church”  Episcopal 
brother  from  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Havin,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  preached  on 
“Cross  Bearing  for  Christ,”  with  a  most  evan¬ 
gelical  fervor  and  freedom ;  and  the  dozen 
other  ministers  in  the  bouse  were  all  ready 
to  respond,  “Amen”  to  such  faithful  exhorta¬ 
tions.  Prayer-books  are  provided  here  for  the 
guests,  and  last  Sabbath  they  generally  joined 
imthe  service.  But  I  never  attend  an  Episco¬ 
pal  service  without  wondering , why  our  . breth 
ren  retain  in  their  book  Miles  Coverdale’a 
very  imperfect  translation  of  the  Psalter.  It 
is  very  inferior  to  our  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Psalms  in  accuracy,  beauty  and  rytbm  ; 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  people  from  their 
childhood  should  learn  Covetdale’s  clumsy 
phraseology  instead  of  the  far  finer  and  nobler 
language  of >  “King  James’s  Version.”  It  is 
akin  to  the  same  conservative  propensity  which 
makes  them  retain  the  words,  “man  and  wife,” 
instead  of  hiuband  and  wife  in  their  marriage 
ervioe.  Perhaps  their  theory  is  that  a  man 
never- is  a  man  until  he  is  married. 

My  English  papers  and  magazines  continue 
to  bring  articles  in  reference  to  the  “Jubilee” 
of  Lord  Kelvin,  who  lately  completed  his  fifty 
years  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  To  our  older 
readers  be  is  better  known  as  Sir  William 
Thomson,  the  brilliant  electrician,  who  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable.  ’  His  scientific  skill  and  Cyrus 
W.  Field’s  heroic  perseverance  were  the  two 
chief  factors  that  contributed  to  the  success 
of  that  great  *  international  enterprise.  By 
general  consent  Lord  Kelvin  is  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  living  man  of  science  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  often  foolishly  said  that  the 
great  leaders  in  science  are  Agnostics,  or  are 
generally  unbelievers  in  the  !Bible.  This  is  an 
absurd  falsehood.  Lord  Kelvin,  like  his  illus¬ 
trious  fellow-countryman.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  like  Newton  and  Faraday,  is  a  devout 
ChHstian. 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  soon  after  my  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Princeton  College,  I  went  to  Europe 
liberallr  equipped  with  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  my  beloved  friend  and  teacher, 
Prerfessor  Joseph  Henry,  afterwards  the  head 
of  the  “Smithsonian  Institution”  at  Washing 
ton.  Professor  Henry— who  may  be  called 
the  king  of  American  science  in  his  day— 


I  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
.  Princeton  on  confession  of  his  faith,  while  I 
was  a  student  there ;  and  he  always  resented 
the  preposterous  presumption  that  there  was 
•  any  antagonism  between  true  science  and 
Christianity.  Among  the  letters  which  he 
gave  me  was  one  to  Professor  Thomson  of 
Glasgow  University,  the  eminent  father  of 
Lord  Kelvin.  I  was  very  kindly  received  by 
the  good  old  professor  in  his  study,  and  after 
a  pleasant  chat  he  ordered  bis  servant  to  bring 
in  bread  and  butter  and  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 
He  then  called  for  a  canister  of  tea,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  us  twain  a  cup  of  the  drink  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates;  and  as  I  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  gentlemen  perform 
that  rather  womanly  function,  I  was  some¬ 
what  amused  by  the  operation.  His  brilliant 
son,  William,  was  then  a  youth  of  eighteen; 
but  only  four  years  afterward  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  same 
institution  with  his  father  I  He  began  to 
make  discoveries  in  heat  and  electricity  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Lord  Kelvin,  let  me  add,  is 
lame  from  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  caused  by  a 
slip  on  the  ice  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
game  of  snow-balling  with  the  students. 

After  this  ramble  across  the  water  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  let  me  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
ever  charming  Mohonk.  The  hotel  is  well 
furnished  with  guests,  of  whom  thirteen  are 
ministers  who  are  studying  “sermons  in  stones” 
and  “considering  the  lillies”  in  yonder  beauti¬ 
ful  garden.  The  latest  achievement  of  Mr. 
Smiley  in  the  line  of  road  building  is  a  new 
carriage-way  up  to  the  summit  of  Sky-top 
By  dint  of  blasting  out  huge  masses  of  rock 
he  has  constructed  a  road  on  'the  face  of  the 
precipice,  and  opened  up  a  fresh  series  of 
enchanting  prospects.  A  score  or  two  of  new 
summer-houses  have  been  erected ;  and  the 
drives  on  his  estate  now  amount  to  about 
forty  miles  1  And  the  charm  about  this  whole 
place  is  not  merely  the  grandly  picturesque 
scenery,  or  the  refined  society,  but  that  God 
is  honored  here  by  both  a  service  of  united 
daily  worship  and  by  the  introduction  of  many 
innocent  pleasures,  without  a  single  tempta 
tion  to  sinful  indulgence.  There  is  an  object- 
lesson  here  that  I  am  never  tired  of  studying. 

THE  GIANT  OAKS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:— 1  read  the  account  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Field’s  Great  Oak  in  The  Evangelist  of 
July  2nd.  As  I  am  in  California  now,  and 
have  three  live  oaks  here  in  the  yard,  I  said 
to  my  son’s  wife,  I  think  I  will  write  to  Dr. 
Field  if  be  knows  that  they  bloom,  as  they 
do,  I  think  it  is  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May.  I  said  I  would  like  to  see  the  Great  Oak 
in  bloom.  They  have  long  sprays  of  white 
blossoms, 'very  pretty ;  now  they  are  covered 
with  leaves.  They  are  always  green,  and  still 
the  dry  leaves  are  dropping  all  the  time,  and 
keep  a  litter;  yon  can’t  have  a  clean  yard 
where  they  are.  As  I  am  one  of  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you. 

There  is  very  little  fruit  in  Californit  this 
year,  as  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  dry.  There 
was  a  frost  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom, 
which  spoiled  the  fruit.  It  is  said  that  there 
has  not  been  such  a  frost  in  twenty  years. 

With  kind  regards,  A.  E., Douglass. 

The  death  |  of  Mies  Abi^mil  Dodge  (Gail 
Hamilton)  at  her  home  in  Hamilton,  Mass  , 
on  Monday  of  the  present  week,  by  paralysis, 
one  or  more  strokes  of  which  had  much  de¬ 
bilitated  her  for  now  many  months,  removes 
one  who  long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  public  eye,  as  a  writer  and  as  an  admired 
member  of  the  household  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
genuine  New  England  type,  a  fine  writer  and 
conversationalist,  and  as  good  and  conscien¬ 
tious  of  heart  as  brilliant  in  intellect. 


CBANT-AGASTICS. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

A  little  crescent  cave  on  the  lake  shore, 
eighteen  old  trees  in  four  groups  among  the 
rocks ;  a  small  cottage,  three  quarters  veranda, 
a  step  from  the  shore  on  a  green  rug  of  grass, 
hung  with  portiers  of  leaves;  a  red-topped 
boat-house,  whitewashed  and  lantern-lighted; 
a  dozen  oaroes  tied  to  the  dock  and  tossing 
incessantly  at  all  angles,  like  Oriental  dancing 
girls;  a  cottager  lying  in  a  hammock  and 
alternately  watching  those  bobbing  canoes  and 
sleeping — such  is  the  local  habitat  from  which 
this  is  written.  To  lake  it  or  to  seashore  it, 
that  was  the  question,  as  Hamlet  said,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Now,  by  the  way,  while  lying  here  in  this 
critical  atmosphere,  there  has  been  time  and 
opportunity  to  decide  for  once  and  all  the 
mooted  question,  the  problem  of  Hamlet. 
Singular  that  no  one  has  solved  it  before,  for 
it  is  as  plain  as  our  boarding-house  table. 
Bamlet'was  meant  by  Shakespeare  to  depict 
the  trials  of  a  young  Presbyterian  minister. 
He  was  the  first  to  open  up  the  rich  vein  of 
romance  which  Ian  Maclaren  has  worked. 
Prince  Denmark  as  that  author  uses  words  in 
cipher  fashion,  means  one  with  the  Princeton 
mark.  He  loves  Hebrew  verbs,  that  is,  Hophil 
or  Ophilid,  and  is  thrown  much  with  under 
takers,  and  is  called  Hamlet,  or  I  am  let — a 
free  agent.  How  the  solution  clears  up  the 
play  of  Hamlet  and  hie  famous  soliloquy  1 

It  was  decided  to  lake  it  instead  of  seashore 
it,  because  you  get  more  for  your  money  here 
than  at  any  seaside  resort,  especially  if  you 
have  free  passes  and  are  invited  to  give  an  ad 
dress  Sunday  evening  in  the  great  amphithe¬ 
atre.  If  anyone  wants  a  new  sensation,  let 
him  try  the  matter  of  addressing  six  or  seven 
thousand  people  in  the  great  Chautauqua 
meeting  house,  with  the  piima  donna,  Mme. 
Decca,  to  lead  the  singing,  and  Dr.  Palmer  of 
Chicago  to  wield  the  baton.  It  is  like  apply¬ 
ing  a  Great  Eastern  electric  battery  to  the 
spine  while  the  head  is  immersed  in  a  tea 
kettle,  a  sort  of  swimming  match  you  can’t 
get  at  Bar  Harbor. 

All  must  be  careful  of  their  associates  at 
summer  resorts,  so  we  have  been  taking  our 
meals  with  the  great-great-grandchildren  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  are  here,  the  nearest 
living  relatives  of  the  great  divine.  "The 
tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead”  lingers 
sweetly  about  all  these  descendants  of  the 
theologian  of  America.  Unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  good  as  well  as  evil  is 
handed  down. 

An  occasional  run  into  the  cottage  of  Henry 
Preserved  Smith  nearby,  prevents  one  from 
becomingrtoo  musty  and  antique  in  his  higher 
Christian  consciousness.  You  want  to  keep 
that  all  right,  even  at  Chautauqua,  and  net 
be  too  one-sided. 

Well,  Who  is  here?  is  of  course  the  first 
question.  Presidents  Elliot  of  Harvard  and 
Harper  of  Chicago  University  are  here,  and 
the  heads  oFmany  institutions,  east  and  west. 
The  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Social  Ethics 
of  Harvard  have  been  the  notable  feature  of 
the  session.  ,The  Rev.  Dr.  Sked  of  Pembroke 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  has  b»en  the  star  preacher, 
while  Bishop  Sessom  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  divided  with  him  the  honors.  The  music 
has  been  classical  as  well  as  popular,  and  the 
hours  crowded  with  both  instruction  and  fun. 
Bishop  John  E.  'Vincent  is  certainly  one  of 
America’s  noblemen,  and  the  work  he  has 
done  here  and  in  the  50  and  other  assemblies, 
is  like  that  of  General  Booth  of  MoAll 
and  of  Father  Endeavor  Clark,  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  age.  Nearly  two  thousand  regular 
students  matriculated  this  season  in  this  great 
I  summer  university. 
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The  only  drawbacks  here  are  the  oats  at 
night,  which  excel  in  strength  of  yoice  any 
experienced  in  other  quarters.  They  are  to  be 
suppressed,  however,  at  once. 

Taking  it  altogether,  this  twenty-third  year 
of  Chautauqua  furnishes  a  vacation  opportun 
ity  that  leaves  one  little  to  regret  and  for 
nishes  to  all  people,  at  low  cost,  a  grand 
agency  to  bring  themselves  up  to  concert  pitch 
in  all  social,  theological,  and  literary  arts  and 
musical  matters,  and  to  indulge  in  ali  reason¬ 
able  summer  engagements  at  the  same  time 

To  night  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater  is  to  be 
given  by  a  choir  of  500,  orchestra,  organ,  and 
soloists.  How  could  anyone  more  satisfactor¬ 
ily  compose  himself  for  the  cottager’s  Satur¬ 
day  night  I 


THE  WHEEL. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  sermon  on  the  wheel  will  be 
generally  read  and  approved.  I  wish  be  had 
added  a  few  words  as  to  politeness  on  the  wheel. 

I  do  not  ride  myself,  and  never  expect  to, 
therefore  my  views  may  have  less  considera¬ 
tion  than  an  enthusiast.  My  experience  and 
observation  both  lead  me  to  say  that  wheel¬ 
men,  women,  youths,  and  children,  are  very, 
inconsiderate  and  impolite  as  a  rule. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Massachusetts  driving 
with  a  relative.  I  noticed  he  gave  most  of 
the  road  to  the  wheels  we  met.  I  asked, 
“What  rights  have  wheels  on  the  highway?” 
“They  have  a  right  to  one  half,”  be  replied, 
“but  they  take  three  quarters.  If  you  do  not 
give  them  more  than  one  half,  look  out  for 
your  horse  and  your  buggy,  too.  ” 

I  am  summering  where  the  bicycle  is  allowed 
on  the  sidewalks.  At  night  they  must  carry 
a  light.  If  you  are  walking  alone,  or  have  a 
friend  with  you,  wife  or  child,  the  wheel 
comes  up  behind  you,  or  in  front  of  you,  the 
bell  is  sounded,  and  you  are  expected  to  step 
aside  and  give  the  sidewalk  to  the  wheel  and 
its  rider.  If  the  sidewalk  is  wide  enough, 
two  wheels  are  sometimes  going  abreast. 
Then  the  pedestrian  must  step  aside  into  the 
grass,  mud,  or  dust,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
aliow  the  pleasure  riders  to  pass.  Then  you 
can  resume  your  rights  to  the  path. 

What,  in  practice,  does  the  sound  of  the 
bell  mean?  It  means  Get  out  of  the  way, 
imperative,  not  Please  allow  me  to  pass.  I 
have  daily  experience  with  these  wheelers, 
and  once  only  have  I  ever  heard  any  acknowl- 
edgment  of  the  courtesy  from  the  rider.  Once 
a  young  lady  said  to  me  as  I  stepped  in  the 
grass  and  dust  to  allow  her  to  pass  me, 
“Thank  you.”  I  involuntarily  raised  my  hat, 
and  said,  Tbeie  is  a  lady  on  the  wheel.  I  was 
reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  of  my  friend, 
the  late  Bishop  Coxe.  A  lady  inquired  of 
him:  “Do  you  approve  of  ladies  riding  the 
wheel?”  He  replied,  “Ladies  do  not  ride  the 
wheel.  ” 

Ladies  do  ride  the  wheel.  But  ladies  are 
not  always  polite  on  the  wheel 

There  is  a  sort  of  feeliog  which  seems  to 
pervade  this  class  of  pleasure  seekers  that 
everybody  must  get  out  of  the  way  when  they 
come  along.  Against  this  1  protest.  My  right 
to  the  road  or  the  sidewalk  is  as  good,  in  law, 
in  etiquette,  in  good  breeding,  as  the  wheel¬ 
er’s  The  bell  should  be  a  request,  not  an 
order  to  let  the  wheel  pass. 

I  feel  every  day  that  I  am  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  a  bicycle  than  I  am  ,by  a  trolley, 
cable,  or  horse  car.  The  latter  are  more  care 
ful  not  to  injure  a  pedestrian  than  the  rider 
of  a  wheel 

It  is  against  this  “Get  out  of  my  way,”  with 
no  show  of  respect  for  me  or  my  rights,  that 
I  enter  my  protest.  H. 


A  WOMAN’S  LETTER  ABOUT  NOBTHFIELH. 

Mrs.  H.  Ii.  Wavland. 

There  is  but  one  Nortbfleld ;  only  here  has 
the  combination  of  attractions  made  a  para¬ 
dise  for  soul  and  body.  This  prettiest  of  New 
England  villages  has  a  long,  broad  street,  bor 
dered  by  neatly-trimmed  turf,  and  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  magnificent  elms.  Around  are 
rocks  and  bills,  secluded  forest  roads,  streams, 
and  ponds.  The  Connecticut  winds  calmly 
down  on  the  west,  and  beyond  range  after 
range  of  low  mountains  fade  off  into  the  sky. 
The  hundreds  of  visitors  seem  to  come  with 
a  common  purpose,  to  get  and  to  do  good. 
There  are  no  conventional  barriers  to  cordial 
acquaintance;  Christianity  wears  its  cheeriest 
aspect.  Nowhere  are  smiles  and  laughter  so 
easy  and  so  natural ;  every  laugh  has  the  ring 
of  hearty  happiness.  Over  the  whole  presides 
a  man,  the  embodiment  of  consecrated  tact, 
common  sense,  and  administrative  ability, 
united  withfa  faith  that  is  ever  achieving  the 
impossible.  When  a  new  building  is  needed, 
it  seems  to  arise  by  magic.  Since  last  year’s 
conventions,  the  Skinner  Oymnisium  has  been 
built  and  equipped.  Like  each  of  the  halls, 
it  occupies  the  most  fitting  site  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  grounds. 

The  meetings  had  been  going  on  for  days 
before  we  arrived,  and  they  continued  after 
we  left,  BO  our  impressions  are  fragmen¬ 
tary.  We  were  too  late  for  Mrs.  Houghton’s 
morning  talks  on  “The  Bible  as  Literature,” 
in  which  must  have  appeared  her  grace,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  reverent  spirit.  Dr.  Gray  had  given 
his  admirable  exegesis on  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  the  first  address  we  beard  from  him  was 
on  “The  History  of  the  Holy  Dead.”  The 
subject  gave  scope  to  the  imagination,  but 
was  BOt  of  great  practical  interest  in  a  place 
where  everything  is  redolent  of  “holy  living” 
rather  than  of  dying. 

Mr.  Selwynof  Bournemouth,  England,  spoke 
often,  his  face  seeming  to  sh  ne  with  the  love 
of  God.  While  opening  up  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  be  constantly  uttered  sentences  that  rest 
in  the  memory:  “We  talk  of  the  higher  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  It  is  as  low  as  possible  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  there  only  can  it  be  liv^d  ” 
“All  is  contained  in  four  words:  admit  com¬ 
mit.  submit,  transmit;  admit  Christ,  commit 
your  life  to  Him,  submit  your  will  to  Bis, 
transmit  the  blessing  to  others.”  “Walk  in 
love,  walk  in  the  light,  all  this  leads  up  to 
‘Be  filled  with  the  Spirit’.”  “The  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  is 
Christians  who  have  gone  no  further  than 
justification  by  faith.  Gospel  hardened  saints. 
They  can  say,  ‘My  beloved  is  mine,’  but  not, 

‘  I  am  His.  ’  And  they  bow  to  many  idols,  one 
of  which  is  the  world.  ” 

Mr.  Moody  calls  his  speakers  from  all  over 
the  world,  yet  be  sometimes  finds  the  best  of 
gifts  right  at  bis  door.  There  was  no  better 
nor  more  useful  address  than  one  by  Dr.  Sco¬ 
field,  the  pastor  of  the  Nortbfield  church,  on 
the  words,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  This  more  abundant  life  is  like 
superabundant  health  If  the  spiritual  vital 
ity  is  low,  one  is  easliy  wearied  in  Christian 
work,  is  fretful,  restless,  feverish,  the  ready 
prey  of  the  spiritual  bacilli  of  doubt,  pride, 
avarice,  self  will.  Paul  said,  “To  live  is 
Christ  aud  to  die  is  gain.”  Do  we  not  reverse 
this  and  aay,  “For  me  to  live  is  gain,  and  to 


die  is  Christ”?  Christ  is  our  life.  We  are  in 
vital  union  with  Him,  the  head  of  the  body, 
as  the  stream  is  in  connection  with  ita  source. 
As  long  as  the  spring  flows,  the  stream  will 
flow ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  life. 

On  Saturday  morning.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of 
Washington  spoke  suggestively  on  “The  Per¬ 
spective  of  the  Bible :  what  we  lose  if  we  'dis¬ 
regard  the  idesn  of  time  and  distanoei^  and  of 
a  progressive  revelation.”  •  f  ■ 

The  keynote  of  the  'convention  was  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  life.  To  this  were  espe¬ 
cially 'directed  the  series  of  discourses  of  Mr. 
Selwyn  and  Mr.  Meyer,  both  of  whom  came 
full  'of  the  Keswick  teaching  Mr.  Meyer  first 
spoka  Sunday,  August  9tb.  '  The  congregation 
was  vast.  From  all  the  country  -round  they 
poured  into  the  great  Auditorium,  until  every 
part  was  filled,  even  the  spacious  galleries. 
The  sermon  was  introductory  to  those  of  -the 
next  week.  Mr.  Meyer’s  personality,  bis  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  and  desire  to  help  others  to 
obtain  the  blessing '  that  had  come  to  himself, 
were  the  secret  of  the  manifest  religious  ini - 
pression  made,  for 'his  words  were  hardly 
weighty,  nor  would  his  exegesis  bear  criti¬ 
cism.  The  text  was  from  Acts  xi.  16:  “This 
is  that”;  the  divisions  were:  1.  What  is  thist 
The  life  many  Christians  are  now  living.  .11 
What  is  thatf  The  life  God  would  have  you 
live.  8.  How  to  make  this,' thatf  By  recog¬ 
nizing  and  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gift  of  the  risen  Christ  over  and  above 
regeneration.  Ton  know  the  Spirit  in  yon, 
but  not  the  Spirit  on  you.  When  you  receive 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  you  will  i  not  think:  at  alLof 
Him,  you  will  think  of  Christ.  4.  Why  is  hot 
this  thatf  Your  life  might,  this  moment,  be¬ 
come  that,  if  you  would  receive  tbe  Holy 
Spirit.  God  is  a  God  of  method  and  has  cer¬ 
tain  preparatory  steps.  Unless  you  take  those 
steps  you  cannot  receive  the  gift.  I  would 
not  give  a  valuable  watch  to  a  little  diiiid  un¬ 
til  he  could  prize  it  and  take  care  of  it.  God 
longs  to  give  you  His  best  gift,  but  He  waits 
until  you  have  fulfilled  the  conditions;  62  What 
will  happen  if  this  shall  become  thatf.  When 
the  power  of  the .  Holy  Spirit  shall  come, 
rivers  of  living  water  shall  flow.  Every 
church  will  be  set  on  fire  with  zeal 
The  next  day,  and  through  the  week,)  the 
same  subject  was  .continued ;  we  could  not 
form  an  idea  of  the  whole  teaching  from 'this 
incomplete  .portion,  for  we  had  to*  leave  tbe 
hills  of  Nortbfield  and  this  communion  on  holy 
themes,  and  to  come  down  to  the  every  day 
world  of  work  and  heat.  It  was  hot  in  North 
field,  but  we  were  asked  not  to  talk  of  it,  and 
thus  add  to  our  own  heat  and  tbe  heat  of 
others,  making  harder  the  burden  of  all.  And 
no  place  was  less  hot  than  Round  Top  at'  tbe 
twilight  meetings,  or  tbe  perfectly  ventilated 
Auditoruim  even  when  occupied  by  thousands 
Quietness  of  spirit  is  a  great  help.  We  recall 
some  gentle,  serene  Quakers,  who  -always 
looked  cool  and  calm,  whose  very  appearance 
was  a  refreshment.  Space  fails  to  nrantion 
many  of  tbe  speakers.  Mr.  Booker  T. '^Wash¬ 
ington  told  in  eloquent,  graphic  wordajof  tbe 
industrial  training  at  Tuskegee.  Chaplain 
Frissell  of  Hampton  (the  mother  of  Tuskegee) 
spoke  of  tbe  institution  for  which  General 
Armstrong  wore  out  his  noble  life).  .  Miss 
Leitch  repeated  tbe  pathetic  story  of  Armenia. 
President  Weston  delighted  all  who  could  bear 
him  by  his  exposition  of  James,  but  the  Audi¬ 
torium  requires  more  voice  than  does  the 
chapel  of  Crozer  Seminary.  Drs.  Mabie  and 
Pierson,  whose  summer  homes  are  at)  North - 
field,  were  eagerly  beard  .Good  times  soon 
pass  The  conventions  of  1896  are  ^pver.  but 
they  are  more  than  memories,  for  4hiay  will 
continue  to  make  many  lives  deeper,  higher, 
more  fruit- bearing.  i- 
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A  FRIENDLY  SUDfiESTION  TO  TBE 
CHURCH  8ERTICE  SOCIETY. 

By  Prof.  John  DoWitt.  D  D. 

Dr.  Samael  T.  Clarke's  article,  entitled, 
"Variegated  Presbyterians,”  snd  pnblisbed  in 
The  •Evangelist  of  Aagnst  18th,  contains  the 
gratifying  information  that  a  Church  Service 
Society  has  been  formed  under  the  Presidency 
of  my  friend,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F.  Benson  of 
Pbil|delpbia.  Dr.  Benson  has  many  special 
qualities  which  make  it  appropriate  that  he 
should  lead  in  such  an  organization.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  liturgies,  and  bis 
fine  editorial  work  upon  tbe  new  Hymnal  will 
oonvinoe  all  who  know  tbe  book  that  anything 
be  may  have  to  say  about  the  public  worship 
of  the  Church  will  be  worthy  of  their  careful 
consideration. 

Moreover,  just  such  a  Liturgical  Academy 
as  I  suppose  the  Church  Service  Society  to  be, 
is  n^ded  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Cburch.  We 
oannft  have  a  commanded  set  of  forms  so 
long  as  we  are  under  tbe  Directory  for  Wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  most  of  our 
people,  whether  presbyters  or  laymen,  would 
be  unailliug  to  surrender  the  degree  of  liberty 
in  tbe  forms  of  their  public  worship  which 
tbe  Directory  at  present  presupposes  and  guar¬ 
antees.  For  that  liberty  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  possessions.  It  aids  in  imparting 
fervcfr,  and  therefore  power,  to  tbe  several 
acts  bf  worship,  and  it  enables  ue  easily  to  ad 
just  them  to  the  varying  circumstances  in 
which  the  congregations  of  worshippers  are 
met.  In  this  way  it  enables  os  to  give  to  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Ood  a  deeper  unity  and 
a  more  spiritual  tone  than  can  possibly  be 
secured  by  a  fixed  order  of  "prewritten 
prayer,”  of  which  John  Milton  wisely  said, 
"It  hath  less  sympttby  and  intercourse  with 
the  heart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived.  ” 

Bht  liberty,  though  a  priceless  possession  to 
thok^who  are  prepared  to  enjoy  it,  is  always 
attended  with  dangers.  And  because  none  of 
us  are  perfectly  prepared  for  it,  these  dan 
geik  hre  apt  to  issue  in  evils  more  or  less  eeri 
our.  In  the  brief  paper  I  am  now  writing,  I 
propose  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
tw^  most  serious  evils  in  our  services ;  evils 
which  owe  their  existence  to  this  very  I'berty 
which,  with  justice,  we  so  highly  value. 

One  of  these  evils  is  tbe  emergence  of  what 
I  may  call  individualism  in  the  pss^^or  when 
leading  the  prayers  of  tbe  congregation.  I 
have  not  at  band  the  sermons  of  Bobert  South, 
and  ain  unable  to  quote  any  of  his  statements 
in  thd'  discourse  on  "  Tbe  sin  of  long,  extern 
poilirii  prayers.  ”  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  bastions  tbe  particular  evil  which  I  have 
in  dafi^d.  But  I  think  I  shall  cany  my  read¬ 
ers,  with  me  in  tbe  statement  that  the  minis¬ 
ter,  ill  proportion  to  his  sincerity  and  to  the 
vividness  of  bis  own  religious  experiences,  is 
strongly  tempted  to  give  expression  to  what 
is  dirfinotive  in  his  own  religions  life  rather 
than  to  that  which  is  common  to  the  religious 
life  of  tbe  entire  congregation.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  -that,  for  this  very  reason,  sympathy  be- 
tweeii  tbe  minister  and  his  congregation  is 
destroyed  in  this  highest  act  of  the  services, 
and  t|iat,  though  they  may  continue  to  listen 
to  the  prayer  as  interested  and  even  admiring 
hearers,  they  are  not  carried  along  as  wor¬ 
shippers  and  petitioners.  Besides  this,  in  the 
act  of  free  prayer  there  is  quite  as  strong  a 
temptation,  and  quite  as  favorable  an  oppor- 
tnnitjri  to  be  eloquent  as  in  the  sermon  itself. 
We  ifoognize  this  in  the  words  orator  and 
oratory,  which  bear  the  two  meanings,  a  peti¬ 
tioned  and  prayer  on  the  one  band,  and  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  eloquence  on  the  other 
The  Minister  who  leads  the  congregation  in 
prayed  may  very  easily,  as  often  be  does,  be- 
oema  hn  eloquent  man,  and  his  prayers  may 


be,  and  often  are,  adorned  with  metaphors 
and  similes,  cbaraoteristio  of  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  writer.  As  a  consequence,  tbe  attitude 
of  tbe  congregation  ohanges  from  that  of  a 
body  of  united  worshippers  to  that  of  an  ex¬ 
cited  audience;  and  what  our  Directory  in¬ 
tended  shall  be  strictly  a  united  act  of  wor¬ 
ship,  terminating  in  God,  passes  over  into  the 
category  of  the  sermon,  terminating  on  tbe 
audience. 

Now,  I  think  we  naay  very  well  confess  tbe 
reality  of  the  danger  that,  because  our  prayers 
are  free— or,  as  we  more  often  say,  extem¬ 
porary— they  will  express  individual  rather 
than  tbe  common  religious  life,  and  that,  in 
their  ihetorio,  they  will  display  individual 
peculiarities.  And  in  order  that  we  may  the 
better  understand  the  evii,  we  shall  do  well  to 
study  the  prescribed  prayers  in  the  Liturgy 
best  known  to  us,  tbe  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  pote  bow  appropriate  they  are  in 
these  two  important  respects:  First,  they  em¬ 
body  just  those  petitions  which  sinful  men 
and  women  can  offer  together.  They  are 
"common  prayers  and  supplications.”  They 
express  those  spiritual  desires  which  are  most 
profound  and  important  because  they  are 
catholic  and  universal.  And.  secondly,  these 
desires  are  expressed  in  literary  forms  at  tbe 
furthest  remove  from  individualistic  rhetoric. 
All  personal  eloquence  seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  authors,  and  its  place  has  been 
taken  by  tbe  simpler,  but  also  tbe  greater,  the 
more  impressive,  tbe  more  nearly  absolute 
eloquence  of  the  human  spirit.  No  one 
Christian  man,  but  the  whole  Christian  heart, 
seems  to  speak  in  these  prayers,  just  as  it 
speaks  in  the  Gloria  in  Exoelsis,  tbe  Te  Deum 
and  the  Dies  Irae. 

I  do  not  think  tbatT  as  a  rule,  the  members 
of  the  Episcopalian  communion  are  at  present 
in  a  condition  fully  to  depreciate  this  great 
merit  of  their  Prayer  Book,  and  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  One  is  the  operation  of  tbe  well 
known  law  that  tbe  sensibilities  are  dulled  to 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  any  object  whose  im¬ 
pact  on  tbe  sense  is  frequent  and  regular  and 
enforced.  Another  is  the  fact  that  since  tbe 
Oxford  moveltaent  and  its  corollary,  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  ritualism  into  Anglican  services,  tbe 
attention  of  Episcopalian  congregations  has 
been  largely  diverted  from  tbe  intellectual  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  service,  and,  in  a  like  propor¬ 
tion,  has  been  fastened  on  its  ritualistic  and 
sensuous  accessories.  And  a  third  is  tbe  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  placed  of  late  on  the  alleged 
priestly  character  of  the  Anglican  celebrant. 
This  has  led  to  a  quite  general  belief  in  that 
body  tbht  tbe  service  communicates  or  aug¬ 
ments  grace  exopera  operato,  with  the  result 
that  tbe  prayers  are  now  often  read  with  as 
little  regard  to  just  tone  and  emphasis,  and 
with  as  little  purpose  of  making  an  intellec¬ 
tual  impression,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
exhibits  when  he  reads  the  prose  parts  of  tbe 
service  of  the  Mass. 

But  whether  Episcopalians  appreciate  tbe 
ecumenical  character  and  the  severe  beauty 
of  their  Prayer-Book  or  not,  we  should  not 
fail  to  do  so.  Even  if  we  unlawfully  think  of 
them  as  belonging  to  a  rival  religions  body, 
fa»  est  ab  hoste  doceri  For  myself,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  the  greatness  of  these  prayers, 
both  in  their  catholic  substance  and  in  their 
simple,  but  noble  form,  has  deeply  impressed 
me.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  conceive 
of  prayers  more  direct,  more  intelligible,  more 
comprehensive,  more  dignified,  more  simple, 
more  earnest,  or  more  finely  expressive  of  tbe 
great  Christian  graces  and  aspirations.  I  do 
not  now  recall  a  single  metaphor  or  simile, 
unless  a  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture,  in 
any  of  the  Prayer-Book’s  prayers.  For  this 
reason  I  think  that  the  Church  Service  Soci¬ 
ety  and  our  individual  ministers  should  make 


them  tbe  subject  of  earnest  and.«f(|i|patbetio 
study,  not,  indeed,  to  pave  the  waj^'for  a  lit¬ 
urgy — that  I  should  lament — but  in  order  that 
our  free  prayers  may  be  distinguished  more 
than  they  are  by  thfse  qualities,  which  give 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  no  small  share 
of  its  exceptional  greatness 

The  other  evil  in  our  services  of  worship, 
due  to  our  liberty,  which  I  wish  to  notice,  is 
the  danger  of  severing  tbe  links  which  bind 
us  to  historic  Christianity.  Undoubtedly, 
what  we  call  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
the  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  tbe  congregations  of 
the  Reformed  churches  It  has  been  the 
means  of  opening  to  them  tbe  Scriptures,  and 
so  of  bringing  the  Word  of  God  into  more  in¬ 
timate  and  vital  contact  with  individual  men 
and  women.  But  the  liberty  of  individual 
interpretation  has  begotten  a  tendency  to  set 
up  the  present  against  the  Christian  ages. 
Tbe  part  has  often  seemed,  under  tbe  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  principl'*,  more  important  than 
the  whole.  Now,  we  need  in  our  services  to 
realize  that  the  Cburch  of  all  the  centuries  is 
one  Church.  And  this  oneness  is  best  realized 
in  public  worship  by  tbe  expression  of  our 
own  religious  life  in  great  forms  which  belong 
to  all  tbe  branches  of  tbe  Church,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  its  periods.  Apart  from  tbe  fact 
that  they  are  great  hymns,  the  Te  Deum  and 
the  Gloria  in  Excrisis  are  valuable  because 
they  have  come  down  to  us  frotn  an  earlier 
period,  and  because  their  long  life  has  been 
sanctifi^Jby  a  wide  use  The  same  remark 
substantially  may  be  made  of  tbe  great  creeds, 
espeoislly  the  Apostles’  and  tbe  Nicene  Creeds. 
A  liturgy  lends  itself  finely  and  easily  to  tbe 
preservation  and  the  employment  of  these  and 
tbe  other  greatest  Christian  hymns  and  pray¬ 
ers  and  statements  of  the  Church’s  faith.  Our 
unfixed  acts  of  worship,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  separate  us  from  tbe  whole  life  of  the 
Church.  To  refer  again  to  tbe  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  its  several  forms,  as  tbe  Litany 
and  the  Daily  Prayers,  tbe  creeds,  the  collects, 
the  Gospels,  and  Epistles,  and  tbe  Lectionary, 
bring  the  worshipper  of  to  day  before  God  in 
"uses”  both  venerable  and  catholic.  Without 
exaggerating  the  value  of  historic  successions 
of  any  kind,  I  think  we  ought  to  regret  tbe 
fact  that  our  freedom  from  prescribed  forms 
leads  many  of  us  to  give  up  the  employment 
of  the  great  hymns  and  prayers  and  creeds  of 
tbe  universal  Church.  In  abandoning  them  as 
parts  of  worship,  we  sustain  a  loss  which  can¬ 
not  be  called  small,  although  its  character  is 
not  easily  described. 

If  tbe  Church  Service  Soci'  ty,  acting  as  a 
learned  academy,  without  attempting  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  commend  particular  forms,  were  to 
take  up  for  discussion  the  questions  bow  to 
relieve  onr  acts  of  worship  of  tbe  evils  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  bow  to  give  to  our  worship 
the  historic  quality  I  have  tr'ed  to  indicate, 
we  should  have  a  right  to  hope  that  no  small 
benefit  to  tbe  Church  will  result  from  its  or¬ 
ganization. 

There  is  one  thing  I  hope  the  Society  will 
not  do,  and  that  is  to  proinote  an  sesthetio 
worship  For  tbe  emergence  of  sssthetic  feel¬ 
ings  in  tbe  act  of  spiritual  worship,  is  not  only 
an  evil,  it  is  an  impertinence  But  this,- with 
The  Evangelist’s  permission,  ought  "to  be 
treated  in  a  separate  paper. 

Sprino  Lakb  Bkacb.  N.  J.,  Amnut  15, 1896. 


There  is  a  Pennsylvania  Junior  Society,  with 
two  thirds  of  its  members  boys.  Some  of 
these  walk  from  four  to  five  miles  weekly  to 
attend  the  meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  them  in  charge  are  -  taking 
good  care  that  these  meetings  are  made  profit¬ 
able,  really  worth  the -exertion  thak  iS  >  being 
made  te  attend  them.  'I  .‘paa  •  -Ai 


Augurt  80, 1888. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  SBANO  AKHI  OF  THE  CHOKCH. 

On  another  page  we  give  the  nanal  etatistioa 
of  the  Preebyterian  Ohurob,  arranged  for  ready 
comparisons,  omitting,  however,  the  years  ’92 
and  ’98,  for  the  'better  convenience  of  our 
space.  The  table  complete  for  the  past  six 
years  will  soon  appear  in  the  Assembly’s  Min- 
ntes  for  1895  96,  from  an  advance  page  of 
which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Stated  Clerk, 
we  copy  the  returns  for  1891  and  those  of  the 
last  three  years. 

The  column  of  totals  for  the  past  chuorh 
year  of  1896-96  conveys  very  few  surprises. 
Regarding  it  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  good  average  of  growth  in  nearly  all 
departments  of  effort,  and  little  beyond  this. 

There  is  one  more  Synod  than  a  half  dozen 
years  ago,  and  there  are  eight  more  Presbyte 
lies,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  the  Pa- 
oiflo  Northwest;  and,  as  usual,  the  prospect 
for  a  ministerial  supply  for  the  future  is  a 
good  one.  Our  candidates  now  number  1,608, 
which  is  a  gain  of  191  over  six  years  ago,  and 
of  228  over  flve  years  ago  The  total  of  our 
ministers  has  also  been  increased  by  619  since 
1891,  and  now  numbers  6,842— that  is  to  say, 
an  average  of  more  than  one  hundred  has  been 
added  yearly  over  all  losses  by  death  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Of  pastoral  changes  there  has  been  a  fuA 
number,  the  dissolutions  reaching  427,  which 
is  7  more  than  in  1893,  the  next  highest  year. 
The  installations  have  also  been  more  nomer 
ous  than  ever  before,  reaching  65:5,  which  is 
88  better  than  1898,  the  next  beat  year  for 
pastoral  settlements.  Of  ministers  who  go  out 
and  come  in  there  has  been  a  diminished 
stream,  66  having  left  us  the  past  church  year 
by  dismissal,  while  80  from  other  denomi¬ 
nations  have  come  knocking  at  our  door.  The 
number  of  these  latter  reached  127  four  years 
since,  and  constituted  almost  a  dangerous 
element  I 

A  factor  of  force  in  our  Church  is  that  of 
the  "Local  Evangelist,”  flrst  tabulated  in  1894 
when  their  number  was  given  at  102.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  there  were  216,  while  the  present 
year  yields  but  176.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  employing  men  of  special 
gifts  as  evangelists,  but  that  some  should 
deem  themselves  sent  who  have  really  not 
been  called  to  this  special  work,  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  this  falling  off  of  more  than 
one  flftb  of  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 
Their  relation  to  those  "added  by  examina¬ 
tion”  must  be  conceded,  and  it  is  in  point 
to  recall  that  the  year  1894  touched  high  water 
mark  under  this  bead,  those  received  on  ex¬ 
amination  or  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
reaching  a  total  of  74,8261  The  following 
year,  however,  showed  a  falling  off  to  67,988, 
despite  the  doubling  of  these  special  helpers, 
and  the  present  year  gives  64,826  as  the  total 
of  these  addition^  with  88,499  by  crrtiflcate. 
The  spiritual  harvest  is  thus  only  an  average 
one.  But  the  practical  question  is,  in  view  of 
the  many  disturbing  elements  throughout  the 
Church  up  to  the  last  Assembly,  would  not 
the  results  have  been  much  less  bad  these  men 
failed  to  do  their  part  with  admirable  zeal? 

In  the  great  work  of  organizing  churches 
not  so  much  has  been  done  as  last  year,  at 
least  this  is  apparently  so,  but  mere  flgures 
fail  to  give  the  whola  situation.  The  number 
of  new  organizations  is  149,  with  about  the 
average  number  "dissolved,”  namely,  84; 
while  just  a  half  dozen  have  come  to  ns  from 
other  ohurohes  to  one  dismissed  to  another 
f^owsbip.  Thus,  it  appean,  when  all  is 


taken  into  the  account  that  we  have  just  70 
more  churches  than  a  year  ago,  our  total  now 
reaching  7,678— an  advance  on  six  years  of 
608.  And  thus  it  is  made  to  appear  that  our 
organized  ohurohes  outnumber  our  ministers 
by  781.  But  many  of  these  churches  are  small 
and  unable  to  sustain  a  pastor,  and  in  not  a 
few  oases  two,  and  sometimes  three,  are  min 
istered  to  by  a  single  home  missionary. 

The  total  of  our  elders  is  given  at  27,026, 
and  with  the  deacons,  they  make  up  a  lay 
force  of  86, 199,  especially  set  apart  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  church  and  its 
needy  members.  There  is  surely  room  and 
need  for  the  magnifying  of  the  official  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  these,  our  office  bearers.  The  real 
efficiency  of  any  given  church  depends  largely 
on  them.  Oui  Sunday  school  members  have 
now  for  the  flrst  time  reached  the  mlilion 
mark,  the  flgures  being  1,006,891.  They  form 
a  goodly  army,  and  with  their  teachers,  are 
the  hope  of  the  Church. 

The  flnanoial  year  has  not  been  a  failure, 
nor  has  it  been  exceptionally  prosperous,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  flgures  given 
elsewhere.  The  contributions  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  were  $980,566,  and  for  Foreign  Missions 
$789,103,  while  the  churches  carried  on  their 
operations  at  an  outlay  of  $10,418,785,  about 
the  average|of  the  past  half  dozen  years.  The 
Reunion  Fund  reached  $322,360.  The  "Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  gifts  of  the  churches,  which  had 
run  much  over  a  million  for  the  four  years 
previous  to  1895,  are  now  down  to  $778,7^8. 
The  round  total  of  our  oontributioiu  to  all  ob¬ 
jects  for  the  past  Church  year  is  given  at 
$14,160,497,  an  increase  of  the  previous  Church 
year  of.$602,bl8. 

And  is  it  not  legitimate  to  glance  from  our 
own  to  the  statisticsiof  our  common  Presby¬ 
terianism  the  world  over?  Dr.  Mathews  re¬ 
ported  to  the  recent  Council  in  Glasgow,  that 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  communion 
there  are  80  separate  churches  or  general  di 
visions,  1,426  Presbyteries,  27,043  ministers, 
31,926  congregations,  4,796,216  communicants, 
and  20,000,000  of  adherents  I  These  contribute 
over  £7,000,000  (or  say,  $35,000,000)  in  support 
of  Home  work  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  influential  for  good 
in  every  considerable  country  of  the  globe  I 

A  MISSIONARY’S  SERVICE  TO  SCIENCE. 

It  is  not  the  first  object  of  missionaries,  in 
going  to  foreign  countries,  to  set  op  schools 
and  colleges,  yet  education  is  the  handmaid 
of  religion,  and  some  teaching  is  necessary  to 
-the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Further 
still,  as  the  missionaries  are  oftea  men  of 
learning,  who  would  be  professors  in  colleges 
at  home,  they  have  contributed  much  to  the 
soientiflo  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  pass  their  lives.  A  charming  illnstratiots 
of  this  we  had  some  years  since  in  having,  as 
a  companion  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai, 
Or.  Post,  Professor  in  the  American  College 
at  Beirut,  who  is  known  all  over  the  East  as 
an  eminent  surgeon  and  physician,  and  is  thus 
able  to  minister  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul.  He  is  also  a  distinguished  botanist,  and 
.the  object  of  bis  journey  was  to  get  a  knowl 
edge  of  the  flora  of  the  desert.  A  desolate 
place  one  would  think  the  desert  to  be  to  find 
anything  that  buds  or  blossoms,  but  bis  sharp 
eye  was  out  as  he  swung  along  on  his  oamtl, 
and  the  instant  he  saw  a  bit  of  color,  he  would 
almost  plunge  fromibis  camel’s  back  to  seize' 
the  precious  twig  or  flower,  which  was  in¬ 
spected  and  olassifled,  as  he  sat  in  the  tent 
door,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  went 
down  over  the  sands,  sending  his  last  rays 
across  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  hiding  bis  head 
behind  the  mountains  of  Africa. 

That  was  fourteen  years  ago,  and  all  the 
time  since,  in  the  intervals  of  bis  occupation 


as  a  professor  in  the.CoRqge,  hq.jba*-  been  in¬ 
dulging  his  botanical  taste  in  excursions  on 
the  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  result  is 
modestly  told  in  a  recent  letter: 

*  ‘Bsiairr,  JMrl(i,188e. 

My  Dear  Dr.  FYeZd:— Among  the  many  de¬ 
lightful  reminiscences  of  our  trip  through 
Sinai,  none  is  more  fresh  than  the  sympathy 
you  manifested  in  my  botanical  studies.  -J  am 
therefore  sure  of  a  hearing  when  1  tel|  you  to 
what  they  have  led.  I  have  embodied  fihe  re¬ 
sults  of  thirty  years  labor  in  a  *  Flora  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Sinai.  ”  I  send  you  a  specimen 
form,  which  will  give  you  an  id^a  of  what 
the  work  is  to  be.  It  will  oontaiti  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  121  Orders  of  Pbsenogamous  Plants, 
and  also  of  the  Ferns,  Club  Mosses,  and  Scour¬ 
ing  Rushes.  There  will  be  nearly  a  thousand 
genera,  and  about  3,600  species.  There  will 
be  about  920  pages,  460  illustrations.:  and  a 
colored  map  of  the  botanical  regions  of  the 
country.  I  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
general  analytical  key,  and  special  keys, to  the 
Orders  and  the  larger  genera.  The  worRrWiU, 
of  course,  contain  descriptions  of  sll  plants 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  wiritings  of 
the  profane  historians.  It  contains  large 
numbers  of  Arabic  names. 

Affectionately  yours, 

_ OxoROB  R  Post. 

Now  that  the  work  is  done,  the  author  is 
confronted  by  a  difficulty.  It  has  not  only  cost 
him  years  of  labor,  but  the  expenses  of  jail  his 
inland  journeys  have  been  very  great— ex^nses 
that  can  hardly  be  met  by  the  sale  of  the 
book,  as  it  is  not'one  for  the  multitude,  the 
mere  announcement  of  which  will  attract 
thousands  of  readers,  by  whom  it  will  be 
caught  up  and  devoured,  like  a  novel.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  be  prized  by  learned  traveilers, 
who  visit  the  same  parts  of  the  .world, .  but  its 
circulation  here  at  ho^me,  in  America,  .will  he 
chiefly  among  botanists  and  students  of  bot¬ 
any,  as  well  as  for  libraries  and  ot|ier  Institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  ^ 

While  the  author  is  uncertain  wh^|  course 
it  is  best  to  take,  his  friends  in  America  may 
relieve  his  perplexity  by  writing  directly  to 
him,  addressing  the  letter:  Rev.  George  E. 
Post,  M.D,.  Syrian  Protestant  College,  l^imt, 
Syria.  As  it  has  been  very'costly  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  limited  in  circulation,  the 
price  is  flve  dollars,  or  a  pound  in  English 
money.  To  any  one  sending  to  Dr.  'Post  ex¬ 
change  for  one  pound  sterling,  the  book  will 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  package.  The  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  very  clearly  given  on  the 
order.  If  the  correspondent  only  seeks  for  in¬ 
formation,  he  will  receive  a  prospectus  giving 
fuller  details.  But  the  better,  as  we^  as  the 
quicker  way,  would  be  to  send'  the  money, 
and  receive  in  return  the  book  itself. 

Dr.  Nansen,  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  has 
hinoAihlf  spoken  and  cleared  up  much  that  was 
uncertain  about  bis  great  endeavor.  He  fkiled 
of  success  for  want  of  provisions  for  bis 'dogs. 
The  Doctor  says:  "We  were  obliged  to  kill 
the  weakest  dogs  to  feed  the  others,  and  to 
continue  so  doing  until  the  whole  padk  was 
slaughtered.”  But  soibietbing,  even  much, 
has  been  gained  tik  science.  He  spent  three 
years  in  the  Arctic  ice,  and  in  that  time  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  two  defcrees  and  flfty  min¬ 
utes  closer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  one 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  penetrated ’Dorth 
as  far  as  86  14  degrees,  or  to  a  -point  m  little 
leas  than  four  degrees  from  the.P<^'  Dr. 
Nansen  left  Vardo,  Norway,  Aognst)-17th>  on 
his  way  to  Christiana.  He  says  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  himself  and  Jackson,  Ibe  English 
explorer,  was  the  result  of  the  barking  pf  the 
dogs  The  Norwegian  and  bis  companioh  were 
exploring  one  day  when  they  beard  '  barking, 
and  following  the  sounds,  to  their  Amazement 
discovered  Jackson’s  oanfp.  Yardo  wki'dhoor- 
ated  in  honor  of  the  aaferatam  oPDai^ih&aen. 
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TUEORT  AND  PRACTICE. 

Tbe  number  of  theories  based  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  that  will  not  work  in  praotioe,  is  a  con 
stant  surprise.  How  many  inventors  have 
spent  half  their  lives  in  devising  a  machine 
for  perp^iut’l  moti'-n,  that  was  sure  to  work, 
but  somehow  does  not.  Theoretical  mechanics 
is  a  good  thing,  but  in  praotioe,  knowledge  of 
machinery  is  better.  So  theoretical  politics 
may  be  good  and  reasonable,  while  “practical 
politics*  is  otfen  the  very  reverse.  Theoreti¬ 
cal  theology,  which  we  sometimes  dignify,  and 
sometimes  denounce,  by  styling  it  “dogmatic,” 
has  great  advantages  over  practical  theology, 
in  that  it  has  a  clear  track,  with  no  landslides 
or  broken  bridges  to  get  over.  Tbe  thinker  of 
to-day  is  apt  to  be  a  theorist,  because  that  is 
the  easier  way.  And  the  “glibbest”  man 
among  us,  the  one  who  speaks  with  tbe  most 
assurance  and  the  least  reserve,  is  tbe  ex¬ 
pounder  of  theories  which  have  never  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  put  in  practice. 

One  of  the  delusions  of  theorists  is  that  if  a 
theory  works  to-day  it  uritt  to-morrow.  So  the 
belief  in  a  theory  as  a  working  model  has  led 
men  to  say  that  once  started,  it  would  go  on 
forever.  Life  is  short,  but  it  has  seen  the  end 
of  a  great  many  such  movements.  The  teste 
of  time  are  made  without  much  delay.  Tet 
tbe  number  of  thinkers  who  shape  their 
thoughts  and  build  their  hopes  on  tbe  perma¬ 
nence  of  practical  success  from  their  theories, 
seems  rather  to  grow  than  to  diminish.  We 
live  in  a  practical  age,  and  yet  one  that  is 
hospitable  to  new  theories.  The  progress  of 
evolution  is  so  swift,  offering  opportunity  for 
experiments  which,  even  if  they  fail  at  last, 
furnish  occasion  for  somebody  to  gain  by 
making  them,  that  adventurers  are  prone  to 
take  the  obances  where  sober  men  would 
run  no  such  risks.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  currency  and  finance.  A  great  people 
can  make  great  mistakes  and  yet  survive. 
Few  of  us  believe  that  even  great  disaster  will 
prove  fatal;  therefore  many  will  encourage 
steps  that  lead  toward  a  crisis  in  the  hope  that 
a  temporary  advantage  may  be  reaped  before 
the  threatened  crash  can  come.  If  tbe  track 
is  smooth  to  day,  the  chasm  of  to-morrow  is 
left  to  future  consideration.  Theorists  who  I 
see  a  chance  of  launching  their  schemes  with  I 
success,  are  too  apt  to  ignore  tbe  exigencies 
from  which  large-minded  men  shrink.  This 
is  the  peril  of  our  political  situation.  The 
abysses  ahead  are  ignored. 

The  peril  to  the  Church  from'persistent  the¬ 
orizing  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  We 
have  fallen  upon  times  when  theoretical 
Church  polity  and  theoretical  theology  are 
challenged  by  the  conditions  of  practical  life 
and  growth.  To  our  iheorizers  the  simple  road 
to  uniformity  of  belief  is  to  cut  off  all  who  do 
not  think  as  we  do  I  A  straight  line^must  be 
laid  down  before  tbe  Church  door  and  all  who 
enter  must  walk  that  right  line  or  be  pot  out. 
Making  no  allowance  for  the  diversities  of 
eight  or  of  sentiment  in  recognizing  tbe  eseen- 
tifil  facts  of  our  faith,  the  demand  is  for 
assent  to  certain  stereotyped  views  of  truth, 
rather  than  a  frank  expression  of  one's  prac 
tioal  experience  and  personal  uses.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  sons  of  our  Church,  who 
sbow»d  more  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
our  faith,  an<t  a  more  vivid  touch  of  the  secret 
sources  of  religious  life  than  any  other  of  his 
class,  was  turned  away  from  tbe  door  of  his 
Presbytery  to  find  a  place  where  the  rule  was 
comprehension  rather  than  excision.  ITappilv, 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  in  that  Presbytery 
to-day. 

Tbe  fate  of  the  Revision  movement  in  our 
Church  is  another  example  Theorists  in¬ 
sisted  on  tbe  exact  features  of  tbe  old  form  of 
Oonfewion.  So  “Revision”  was  wrecked  on 


tbe  one  word,  “Calvinism.”  When  the  theo¬ 
retical  theologians  had  got  that  rook  in  the 
road,  it  was  effectually  blocked..  With  what 
results  to  our  practical  Church  life  this  killing 
of  Revision,  demanded  by  most  of  us,  has  been 
accomplished,  all  men  know.  Practically  our 
Confession  has  been  revised  by  every  genera¬ 
tion  of  ministers  in  tbe  century ;  but  theoreti 
cally  it  is  never  to  be  changed  Now  that  ex 
otsion  has  done  its  work  on  theoretical  lines 
with  such  disaster  as  to  make  a  compromise 
committee  necessary,  it  begins  to  dawn  on  the 
mind  of  the  Church  that  its  practical  sense  of 
right  and  wisdom  has  been  switched  off  to  a 
side  track  while  theorists  have  run  tbe 
Church  perilously  near  the  brink  of  disaster. 
There  are  signs  of  returning  resolve  to  revise 
our  Confession  of  Faith  and  our  methods  of 
enforcing  theoretical  views  of  theological 
truth.  But  we  would  be  the  last  to  urge  or 
advise  any  sweeping  change.  Let  ns  move 
slowly  and  cautiously,  with  constant  prayer 
to  the  Father  of  lights  to  guide  us  in  tbe  way 
of  truth  and  of  peace. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  MABLBORO-ON-THE- 
HCDSON. 

The  Conference  of  tbe  Brotherhood  of  tbe 
Kingdom  at  Marlboro  on -the  Hudson,  during 
the  first  week  in  August,  was  an  object-lesson 
in  Christian  unity  and  an  illustration  of  the 
diversity  of  operations  through  which  the 
same  Spirit  ministers  to  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  mornings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  occupied  with  tbe  thought  of 
Christ  in  tbe  world ;  His  work  among  men, 
past,  present,  and  future,  tbe  glorious  ideal  of 
His  teaching,  and  its  sure  outworking  and 
realization  in  human  life  and  society.  Vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  this  thought  were  brought  out 
by  Archdeacon  Wood  of  York,  Pa.,  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Root  of  Baltimore,  Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke 
of  Colgate  University,  and  tbe  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hegeman  of  New  York. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Hon.  Ernest  H.  Crosby, 
the  son  of  our  honored  and  lamented  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  told  of  the  “Reign  of  Peace” 
that  would  come  to  our  jangling,  discordant 
world  through  obedience  to  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Master  in  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Prof  Schmidt  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  brought 
out  most  modem  lessons  from  the  old  prophet, 
Hosea.  Di.  E.  E  Cbivers  showed  the  grand, 
apologetic  for  missions  that  is  found  in  tbe 
vast,  untabulsble  social  results  of  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Brown 
of  Madison,  Conn.,  put  in  words  a  great  lerson 
of  all  such  gatherings,  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  purpose  in  Christ’s  service  is  fundamental 
to  true  Christian  unity. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce  told  from  experience 
how  tbe  artisan  and  mechanic,  whose  almos*' 
universal  absence  from  our  churches  we  de 
plore,  may  be  brought  to  a  living  interest  in 
Christ  and  Hie  message  if  tbe  Church  show 
by  word  and  life  that  He  who  in  the  fiesh 
worked  at  the  bench  has  sympathy  for  the 
modern  toiler  and  a  message  to  meet  bis  need. 

Other  practical  activities  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  include,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  faithful  Christian  service 
by  clergymen  and  laymen,  tbe  work  of  the 
Social  Reform  Club,  tbe  Direct  Legislation 
League,  tbe  Federation  of  Churches,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Christian  Alliance,  the  securing  of 
more  humane  conditions  of  work  for  shop¬ 
girls,  tbe  movement  for  tbe  better  housing  of 
the  poor,  tbe  vacant  lot  farms  movement,  tbe 
rescue  of  the  driftwood  of  society  and  making 
a  man  and  a  Christian  out  of  tbe  outcast,  and 
not  least,  a  simple  ministry  to  Christ’s  little 
ones  by  tbe  securing  of  sand  heaps  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  parks  for  the  children  to  play  in. 

I  The  devotional  meetings  in  the  evening  twi- 
I  light  kept  in  mind  tbe  divine  sonroe  of  all 


true  thinking  and  eflScient  endeavor,  and  in 
tbe  glory  of  sunset  clouds  was  seen  a  glimmer 
of  tbe  battlements  of  tbe  holy  city  that  de- 
Bcendeth  from  God  out  of  heaven,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

A  quiet  funeral  service  was  ‘conducted  by 
Dr.  Rossiter  on  Friday  last.  It  was  the  more 
impressive  because  the  heats  of  our  midsum¬ 
mer  had  sent  so  many  out  of  town  that  all 
who  had  come  to  the  old  home  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  were  his  close,  or 
family  intimates,  and  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  service  made  it  seem  so  like  the  grand, 
good  man  that  bad  left  us,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  something  planned  purposely  by  him¬ 
self.  The  manner  of  bis  departure  was  like 
tbe  modesty  of  his  whole  life.  The  week  be¬ 
fore  he  bad  been  in  his  office,  and  on  Tuesday 
he  was  not,  for  God  bad  taken  His  own. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  of  living  well, 
unselfishly  going  about  to  do  good,  thinking 
most  of  others,  with  a  heart  yearning  to  help 
and  cheer  and  comfort ;  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  held  literally  in  trust  for  the  general 
welfare;  professional  skill  and  standing  abso¬ 
lutely  given  up  to  the  advancement  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  life 
and  holy  joy ;  a  large,  rich  nature  pot  at  the 
disposal  of  all  who  touched  it  to  win  '  them 
and  make  them  like  itself ;  a  sensitive  and 
liberal  heart,  creating  a  brotherly  atmosphere 
wherever  it  came,  in  which  men  felt  nearer  to 
each  other  and  better  disposed  toward  aU  the 
world  for  having  come  near  to  him— this  is 
something  to  make  us  glad  that  he  lived,  and 
to  feel  the  poorer  and  lonelier  for  his  going 
away. 

Coming  so  near  the  death  of  his  friend  Ran¬ 
dolph,  whom  in  many  ways  he  resembled,  and 
whose  finer  qualities  he  showed  in«  another 
sphere,  tbe  departure  of  Mr.  Leveridge  seems 
like  a  break  in  tbe  line  of  succession  of  men 
of  that  rare  kind  which  made  the’  riches  of 
this  city  during  tbe  middle  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  They  were  men  who  bound  us  to  the 
earlier  times  of  religious  life  and  service'when 
Finney  and  Harlan  Page  and  Isabella  Graham 
were  active  forces  or  inspiring  traditions.  In 
his  great  persistency  of  personal  Christian  ser¬ 
vice  Mr.  Leveridge  was  a  living  example  ’of 
that  type  of  elder  worthies.  To  him  New 
York,  in  its  mighty  evolutions  of  growth,  was 
still  the  field  of  the  patient  toiler  in  saving 
and  uplifting,  one  by  one,  the  multiplying 
masses.  Change  did  not  change  him ;  new 
times  did  not  revolutionize  his  aims  or  meth¬ 
ods.  He  surprised  you  in  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day  by  being  abroad  on  some  visit  to  the 
sick  or  sorrowing  in  tbe  down  town  districts 
when  others  were  taking  refreshment,  or  by 
taking  the  way  home  from  hard  work-  through 
tbe  tenement  quarter,  where  somebody  needed 
his  aid  or  bad  sought  his  generous  and  wise 
counsel.  It  was  as  if  you  met  tbe  Master 
ministering  to  men  in  the  person  of  this  be¬ 
loved  disciple.  For  if  tbe  Church  of  Christ  is 
known  in  this  world  by  tbe  voice  and  the  band 
of  its  Head,  such  members  of  the  Cburcb  as 
furnish  this  ministry  are  her  truest  represent¬ 
atives.  How  we  ought  to  honor,  to  imitate 
them  I 

Thinking  of  Mr.  Leveridge  one  is  impressed 
anew  with  the  grandeur  of  genuine  goodness 
and  truth  in  a  modest  man.  The  elements 
that  made  Elijah  the  real  vanquisher  of  evil 
as  embodied  in  the  politic  Abab  and  the  dash¬ 
ing  Jezebel,  are  often  found  in  quieter  men 
to-day  about  whom  they  cluster  and  whom 
they  clothe  with  a  certain  mystery,  mastery, 
and  might  which  are  as  inexpugnable  as  they 
are  inexplicable.  They  represent,  they  repro 
duce  among  us  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  If  we  believe  in  tbe  deatblessness  of 
virtue,  we  can  rest  in  tbe  assurance  that  good 
men  cannot  perish.  They  pass  from  our  pres 
ence,  but  tbe  good  they  do  lives  after  them, 
and  their  life  is  a  treasure  laid  up  for  us  in¬ 
deed  in  heaven,  a  part  of  our  human  life  fit 
to  be  carried  over  to  tbe  life  beyond. 

R.  A.  j9.  > 
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NAPLES,  SORRENTO,  POMPEII. 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  B.D. 

Oar  la’t  visit  in  Rome  was  to  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Sebastian.  The  little  old  monk  who 
conducted  us  insisted  on  showing  us  a  cabinet 
of  sacred  relics  before  we  went  down  into  the 
subterranean  passages.  I  kept  no  list  of  the 
various  saints  of  whom  we  saw  mementoes. 
The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  cabinet,  and 
evidently  the  most  sacred  to  the  old  custodian, 
was  a  fragment  of  rock,  with  two  deep  foot¬ 
prints  impressed  on  it.  These  were  the  prints 
left  by  Jesus  when  be  met  Peter  turning  away 
from  Rome  because  his  reception  there  bad 
been  inhospitable  and  unkind.  “Where  goest 
thou”?  Peter  asked.  “To  Rome,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer,  “to  be  cruciQed  again  in  thy  place.” 
Thus  rebuked  for  bis  cowardice,  Peter  re 
turned  to  take  up  again  the  work  of  Christ  in 
Rome  and  to  suffer  martyrdom.  The  Master 
vanished,  but  His  sboeprints  remained  in  the 
rock,  and  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian— at  least  that  is  what 
they  tell  ns  in  Rome 

The  Catacombs  have  been  described  so  often 
that  I  need  not  repeat  the  description.  Evi¬ 
dently  these  strange  underground  galleries 
served  several  purposes.  In  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  worship 
in  secret  places,  and  t^ey  cut  out  little  chap¬ 
els  in  the  rocks.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
passage-ways  they  hewed  out  tombs  where 
they  buried  their  dead.  Many  of  these  tombs 
are  marked  not  only  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  there  laid  to  rest,  but  also  with 
words  of  hope  and  with  symbols  of  faith  and 
hope. 

The  railwy  from  Rone  to  Naples  runs 
through  or  near  so  many  plac  s  that  were 
well  known  in  the  old  times  of  which  we  real 
in  our  ancient  histories.  At  Ceprano  station 
we  were  not  far  from  Cicero’s  villa.  Aquino 
was  the  birthplace  of  an  emperor,  Pescennius 
Niger,  and  also  of  Juvenal  and  Thomas  Aqui 
nas.  At  Cassino  was  Varro’s  villa.  Away 
on  the  hill  stands  the  renowned  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  We  also  passed 
through  the  site  of  anci.nt  Capua,  distin¬ 
guished  in  old  Roman  days. 

Naples  is  a  city  the  tourist  will  never  for¬ 
get,  although  his  recollections  mey  not  be  . 
like  those  of  Rome.  It  has  in  it  little  o^  either  ! 
antiquarian  or  architectural  beauty.  Its  situ 
ation  is  peculiar.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  on,  sometimes  in,  the  high  cliffs.  It 
has  several  fine  streets,  and  its  palaces  and 
other  public  buildings  have  more  or  less  of 
magnificence.  The  National  Museum  is  largely 
a  collection  of  mural  paintings  and  oSjeots  of 
various  kinds  from  Pompeii,  although  it  con 
tains  also  many  other  antiquities  and  s'>me 
valuable  works  of  art  from  other  sources. 
The  University  is  an  old  Jesuit  college,  with 
a  large  faculty  and  good  library.  The 
churches  are  numerous,  but  after  visiting 
Rome  one  does  not  find  much  that  is  specially 
attractive  in  them.  One  of  the  streets  leads 
out  to  Virgil’s  Villa,  where  the  p'^et  is  said  to 
have  written  bis  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics.  Vir¬ 
gil’s  tomb  is  also  here,  on  the  bluff,  high 
above  the  roadway.  Near  to  the  same  spot 
one  is  shown  remains  also  of  villas  of  Lucul- 
lus,  Pollio,  and  other  distinguished  Romans. 
One  of  the  excursions  from  Naples  is  seven 
miles  out  to  Pozzuoli,  where  Sylla  died,  where 
Hadrian  died,  where  Cicero  bad  a  villa,  and 
where  St.  Paul  rested  seven  days  on  bis  way 
to  Rome.  In  the  Acts  the  place  is  called 
Puteoli. 

Capri,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is 
full  of  historical  interest.  Both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  built  villas  and  palaces  there.  The 
ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  latter  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  cliff  whence  that  cruel  emperor  com¬ 


pelled  his  victims  to  leap  into  the  sea.  There 
are  many  caverns  along  the  coast,  one  of 
which,  the  Blu  «  Orotto,  tourists  enter  in  little 
boats,  having  to  lie  ’dbwn  while  the  boat 
passes  in.  The  effect  within  is  very  beautiful. 
The  grotto  is  large,  and  the  boats  row  about. 
The  light  coming  in  at  the  small  opening  and 
through  the  blue  water  produces  wondrous 
effects,  bathing  the  rooks  in  blue  tints. 

One  of  my  recent  letters  was  written  in 
Geneva,  with  Mont  BloAo  in  full  view.  This 
letter  is  written  in  Sorrento,  with  Mount 
Vesuvius  close  by,  across  the  narrow  bay. 
At  this  time  the  volcano  is  in  eruption,  after 
a  long  time  of  quiet  The  story  of  the  former 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius''  is  too  well  known  to 
need  retelling  One,  in  A.D.  79,  buried  Pom 
peii  and  Herculaneum.  The  most  destructive 
recent  eruption  was  in  1872^  Lava  is  now 
flowing  and  smoke  rising  from  the  crater. 
It  is  impossible,  without  great  labor,  to 
climb  the  mountain  in  its  present  state,  and 
thus  a  magnificent  view  is  missed. 

Sorrento  is  a  place  of  much  interest.  Here 
Tasso  was  born.  A  monument  to  the  honor  of 
the  poet  stands  in  the  town,  and  a  street 
bears  his  name.  Our  hotel,  the  Vittoria.  is  a 
superb  hostelry.  Many  tourists  come  to  Sor¬ 
rento,  and  many  persons  of  wealth  and  culture 
spend  whole  seasons  in  this  charming  place. 
Oranges  and  lemons  and  olives  grow  in  our 
hotel  grounds  High  bluffs  rise  perpendicu 
larly  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  On  one  of 
these  the  Vittoria  stands,  and  our  rooms  over¬ 
look  the  bay,  giving  a  wide  and  delightful 
view.  Naples  is  in  full  view,  as  well  as  other 
towns,  and  at  night  there  ii  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  of  lights  around  the  bay.  The  air 
is  perfect.  We  came  from  intense  heat  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  and'^a'k  soon  as  we  reached 
our  hotel  on  the  lofty  headland  in  Sorrento, 
we  felt  as  if  we  bad  been  transported  a  thou 
sand  miles  northward  into  a  very  earthly  para¬ 
dise. 

Marion  Crawford’s  ^aoht  lies  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  and  the  novelist  and  his  family  are 
living  at  our  hotel.  Judging  from  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  stories  it  would  seem  that  be  is  at 
least  quite  as  much  at  home  in  Italy  as  in 
America.  A  number  of  the  strongest  and  best 
of  them  have  their  scene  in  Italy  and  draw 
their  material  from  Roman  life  and  society. 
Mr.  Crawford  appears  to  be  in  excellent  health 
and  is  greatly  e  ^joying  bis  stay  in  S  rrento. 

We  returned  to  Naples  in  carriages,  driving 
around  the  bay.  Almost  the  entire  course 
runs  through  towns,  many  of  them  very  an 
cient.  We  had  glimpses  of  old  Roman  wealth 
at  every  point.  We  stopped  to  visit  Pompeii 
and  spend  some  time  wandering  through  the 
streets.  The  story  of  Pompeii  h  is  been  told 
so  often,  and  its  relics  have  been  described  so 
minutely,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  my  going 
over  the  matter  again.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Pompeii  was  a  favorite  Rom'  n  resort, 
and  that  emperors  and  nobles  and  many  creat 
men  bad  villas  there.  Vesuvius  was  not  an 
active  volcano,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  danger.  Then,  first  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  63  A.D. ,  which  did  great  dam¬ 
age.  The  city  was  rebuilt  at  once.  Suddenly, 
in  79,  there  was  a  terrible  eruption,  which 
buried  Pompeii  twenty  feet  deep  in  mud  and 
ashes.  The  eruption  was  so  unlooked  for  that 
the  people  were  caught  at  their  common  occu¬ 
pations,  and  died  just  where  they  were.  At 
least  two  thousand  p^fished.  For  nearly  sev¬ 
enteen  hundred  years  the  city  remained  buried, 
but  now  large  portions  of  it  have  been  uncov¬ 
ered.  We  walked  through  many  streets, 
stood  in  great  forums,  in  temples,  theatres, 
private  houses,  and  shops,  and  bad  many 
glimpses  of  the  way  the  Roman  people  lived 
at  that  time  in  the  world’s  history— just  after 
the  time  of  Christ.  j 


This  is  indeed  the  chief  value  of  the  remains 
of  Pompeii.  As  mere  relics  and  curios  they 
are  of  small  worth.  But  the  uncovering  of  a 
city  which  had  been  buried  so  many  centuries- 
has  shown  the  world  a  great  deal  about  the> 
times  when  its  streets  and  homes  and  shops- 
teemed  with  busy  life.  We  are  able  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  Roman  bouse  of  that  period  and  to 
know  how  it  was  furnished,  how  the  house¬ 
hold  lived,  bow  they  cooked  their  food  and 
baked  their  bread,  the  kind  of  bath  rooms 
they  had.  We  see  how  their  walls  were  orna¬ 
mented,  the  kind  of  fioors  they  walked  ovevr 
their  bed  rooms,  their  dining  rooms,  their 
furniture,  their  streets,  their  temples,  their 
places  of  amusement.  One  who  has  seen 
Pompeii  will  read  the  books  of  those  olden 
days  with  new  zest  and  better  understanding. 

There  is  much  in  all  Southern  Italy  to  sad¬ 
den  the  thoughtful  tourist.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  very  poor,  and  as  ignorant  as  poor. 
There  are  churches  rnougb— cburcnes  every¬ 
where,  and  well  fed,  well-dressed  priests  are 
continually  meeting  one  on  the  streets,  and 
even  more  one  sees  little  shrines  by  the  way- 
side,  before  which  the  superstitious  pause 
with  devout  mien.  But  there  are  no  cburcbee 
such  as  those  whose  blessings  fill  every  corner 
of  our  own  land.  No  don'  t  there  may  be  in¬ 
dividual  cases  of  living  religion,  when  the> 
soul  finds  Christ  and  draws  grace  and  strength 
from  Him  But  the  multitude  seem  to  be- 
without  the  vital  power  of  true  Christian 
faith.  Poverty  abounds.  Beggary  is  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  many.  At  every  church  door  men 
and  women  ask  alms.  Children  run  by  out 
carriages  as  we  drive  through  the  streets, 
begging  for  money.  Babies  in  their  motbers” 
arms  are  taught  to  hold  out  their  hands  for 
alms. 

The  poverty  of  the  poor  is  seen  also  in  the 
way  they  live.  Their  houses  lack  most  com¬ 
mon  comforts  Their  food  is  coarse,  and  oft- 
times  scant.  The  women  are  drudges.  One 
sees  them  working  in  the  field  and  carrying 
burdens  on  their  heads.  Their  fat  es  do  not 
tell  of  happiness,  but  oft-times  of  hardship 
and  cruelty  The  Italian  women  have  many 
elements  of  natural  beauty.  If  they  lived  in 
the  conditions  in  which  Christian  women  in. 
America  live,  they  would  be  very  attractive. 
In  our  country  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  girls 
and  women,  even  though  they  be  poor  and 
compelled  to  work  hard,  a  brightness  which 
tells  of  a  cheerful,  happy  heart.  But  in  Italy 
one  looks  in  vain  among  the  poor  women  for 
sweet,  refined,  spiritual  beauty. 

Italy  needs  Christ  She  bns  churches  every¬ 
where,  but  she  needs  Christianity  to  bring 
true  blessing  and  good  to  her  people.  Oh, 
fur  a  mighty  revival  of  Christian  faith  and 
love  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  breathe  upon 
these  dry  bones  that  they  may  live  I 

The  question  of  the  method  of  the  regenera- 
ti  m  of  these  Papal  countries  is  one  that  Beema< 
to  baffle  evangelical  Chri-itendom.  Is  ic  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  sending  of  the  Gospel 
anew,  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  a  new 
evar gelization  (f  these  peoples?  Or  is  it  to- 
be  done  by  an  awakening,  a  spiritual  revival 
within  the  existing  eoclesissti.al  organization? 
Thus  far,  it  niuat  be  conf'ssed,  comparatively 
little  haa  come  from  Protestant  missionary 
efforts.  Evangelistic  work  seems  to  yield  bet- 
t«-r  results  in  entirely  beet  ben  lands  than  here. 
When  you  come  to  these  people  with  tbe  Gos¬ 
pel  and  propose  that  they  become  Christians, 
they  look  at  you  in  amazoment  “Christians? 
Wby  we  are  tbe  Christians  of  tbe  world  I 
Christianity  began  with  ua  See  our  great 
oburchea,  with  their  beauty  and  splendor, 
rich  with  their  treasures  o(  art,  ana  sacred 
with  memories  of  holy  martyrs.  The  Apos¬ 
tles  are  buried  under  our  altars.  Bones  of 
saints  are  built  into  our  walls.  We  have  been 
Christians  from  tbe  >  eginning.  ”  One  does  not 
need  to  be  long  in  these  countries  to  see  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  do  missionary  work  among 
these  people  Not  only  are  they  saturated 
with  tbe  spirit  of  Romanism  and  dominated 
by  toe  traditions  and  tbe  authority  of  ,tb« 
hierarchy,  bat  their  moral  sense  is  debased, 
so  that  their  hearts  are  not  open,  as  the 
hearts  of  unconverted  people  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  tbe  gentle  and  powerful  influences  of 
the  Gospel  and  tbe  Spirit  of  God.  Can  we 
hope,  then,  for  a  regeneration  within  tbe 
Cburob  of  Rome?  Is  it  in  this  way  that  the 
redemption  of  the  Papal  countries  must  comet 
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fiicmTBBS  IN  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  ^  Pofeseor  F.  Godet.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  w.  H.  Lyttleton,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1895.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1  75. 

All  that  Professor  Oodet  writes  is  sure  of  an 
«ttentive  reading ;  but  this  book  derives  an 
Added  interest  from  its  subject.  It  consists  of 
•even  lectures,  dealing  with  such  fundamental 
apologetic  questions  as:  (1)  The  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  '2)  The  Bypothesisof  Visions, 
<8)  The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  (4)  The 
Supernatural,  (5)  The  Perfect  Holiness  of 
.Jesus  Christ,  (6)  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
<7)  The  Immutability  of  the  Apostolic  Gospels. 
*With  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  were 
Nvritten  by  their  able  author  in  reply  to  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Christian  faith  made  by  able 
lecturers  in  Neufchatel,  the  town  in  which  he 
lives”  (Translator’s  Preface,  v. ).  The  fact 
that  Professor  Godet  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  opponents  “on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,”  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  order  of  the  discourses,  which,  while 
effective  in  the  particular  connection  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  is  unfortunate  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  larger  audience  and  published  as 
a  series  of  lectures  ”in  Defense  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith.”  Instead  of  beginning  with  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  Supernatural, 
and  then  proceeding  to  discuss  particular  mir¬ 
acles,  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  old 
debate  as  to  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  testimony  to  the  Resurrection.  The  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  historic  view  is  stated  with 
great  clearness,  and  in  a  subsequent  lecture 
the  vision  hypothesis  is  examined  and  refuted. 
Unfortunately,  the  argument  of  these  chap¬ 
ters,  however  helpful  to  those  who  are  already 
believers,  is  wasted  upon  those  (and  in  our 
day  they  are  certainly  many)  whose  difficulty 
is  with  the  supernatural  itself.  Hence  we 
turn  with  interest  to  the  Fourth  Lecture,  in 
which  Professor  Godet  treats  of  this  much 
discussed  subject.  He  defines  the  super¬ 
natural  as  “any  modification  of  being  in 
nature  which  is  not  the  effect  of  the  forces 
with  which  it  is  endued,  and  of  the  laws 
under  whose  command  those  forces  act”  (p. 
148).  Of  such  modifications  he  finds  two  ex 
amples,  “the  one  existing  in  nature  itself — 
man;  the  other,  above  nature— God,”  both 
characterized,  as  supernatural  beings,  by 
freedom.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
clearness  in  this  definition.  It  is  possible  to 
say  of  the  freedom  of  man,  considered  as  “a 
being  within  nature,”  that  “it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  forces  with  which  nature  is  endued,” 
only  as  we  give  to  nature  a  definition  much 
more  restricted  than  that  which  is  commonly 
used  in  scientific  discussion. 

Freedom  is  not  something  superadded  to 
man’s  nature.  It  is  the  very  law  of  his  being, 
characterizing  all  that  he  does.  And  the 
same  is,  of  course,  true  of  God.  If,  then,  we 
argue  from  man’s  freedom  to  God’s  (and 
identify  the  latter,  as  does  Professor  Godet, 
with  the  miraculous),  we  ought  to  find  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  miracles,  corresponding  to 
man’s  continued  exercise  of  freedom,  instead 
of  a  very  few  occurring  at  rare  intervals  in 
bistory.  Nature  is  adapted  from  the  first  to 
be  the  scene  and  instrument  of  man’s  free¬ 


dom,  and  yet  Professor  Godet  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  God. 
”  This  new  function  of  cooperating  in  the  cure 
of  moral  evil  (t.  e.,  by  the  miracle)  did  not 
enter,  any  more  than  did  evil  itself,  into  the 
original  design  or  into  the  normal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  nature”  (p.  157).  We  have  here  a  case 
of  the  old  Deistio  conception  of  a  universe 
complete  at  the  first  and  afterwards  corrected 
by  God  in  a  series  of  miraculous  acts,  to 
meet  new  and  unexpected  conditions.  Such  a 
conception  our  modern  Weltanschauung  Chris 
tian  no  less  than  unbelieving,  is  fast  render¬ 
ing  untenable.  Our  modern  apologists  of  the 
miracle  must  find  a  better  statement  of  God’s 
relation  to  nature  than  this.  Professor  Godet 
himself  admits  in  the  case  of  what  he  calls 
the  supreme  miracle  (the  perfect  holiness  of 
Christ),  that  this  is  something  which  may 
and  must  be  repeated  in  the  experience  of 
every  believer  Is  it  not  as  true  from  the 
Christian  standpoint  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  something  which  may  and  must  be 
repeated  in  the  experience  of  every  believer? 
But  if  this  be  true,  the  Resurrection  becomes, 
no  longer  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of  Professor 
Godet’s  definition,  “a  modification  of  being 
in  nature  which  is  not  the  effect  of  the  forces 
with  which  it  is  endued,”  but  rather,  the  first 
instance  of  the  working  out,  under  appropri¬ 
ate  conditions,  of  that  which,  at  a  later  time 
and  when  confronted  with  new  evidence,  we 
shall  come  to  recognize  as  the  true  law  of 
man’s  being. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  book  con¬ 
tains  many  fresh  and  suggestive  sentences. 
The  translation  by  Canon  Lyttleton  is  admira¬ 
bly  done. 

Regeneration.  A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau. 
With  Introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Columbia  College.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896.  $1.75. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Nordau  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  octavo 
pages.  The  anonymous  author  may  indeo'l, 
as  Dr.  Butler  says,  have  been  successful  in 
turning  the  fiank  of  Nordau’s  attacking  forces 
at  more  points  than  one ;  may  have  been  able 
”at  times,  without  over  exertion,”  to  convict 
Nordau  of  lack  of  knowledge,  and  even  of 
knowledge  of  things  that  are,  not  true.  But 
almost  anyone  who  reads— or,  it  is  better  to 
say,  read,  for  Degeneration  is  now  as  much  a 
book  of  the  past  as  Pollock’s  Course  of  Time- 
anyone  who  read  Nordau  was  able  to  do  that, 
and  few  care  enough  about  him  now,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  impressed  when 
reading  him,  to  take  his  work  up  seriously 
again,  as  this  author  does,  chapter  by  chap¬ 
ter.  Not  that  this  book  is  not  clever,  but  that 
it  is  not  particularly  wanted. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  beautifully-made  quarto  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  A  Discourse  Commemoratim  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  TaJbot  Wilson  Chambers,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  S.-T.  D.,  LL  D. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Chambers  and  an 
Appendix  containing  the  Funeral  Service, 
with  addresses  by  Drs.  John  Hall  and  D.  D. 
Demarest,  an  account  of  the  memorial  meet¬ 
ing  held  prior  to  his  funeral  by  more  than  a 
hundred  clergymen,  with  the  Minute  adopted 
by  them,  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Church,  the  Ciassis  of  New  York,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  many  other  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected,  with  letters  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection  from  many  societies  and 
individuals,  editorials,  and  a  list  of  his  pub 
lished  writings,  which  is  very  long.  Dr. 
Coe’s  Memorial  discourse  is  a  beautiful  tribute, 
and  penetratingly  just,  to  a  noble  character 
1  and  a  useful  life. 


Two  more  volumes  of  Stories  by  English 
Authors  are  on  The  Orient  and  Scotland,  The 
former  contains  Rudyard  Kipling’s  portrait  by 
way  of  frontispiece,  and  his  capital  story  of 
The  Man  Who  Would  be  King.  The  remain¬ 
ing  stories  are  Miss  Metford’s  Tajinia,  R.  K. 
Douglas’s  A  Chinese  Girl  Graduate,  Mary 
Beaumont’s  The  Revenge  of  Her  Race,  Morely 
Roberts’s  King  Billy  of  Ballarat,  and  Netta 
Syrett’s  Tb;  Heart’s  Desire.  The  Scotland 
volume  has  a  portrait  of  Ian  Maclaren  and  his 
well  known  chapter,  A  Doctor  of  the  Old 
School,  with  Barrie’s  Courting  of  T’now 
head’s  Bell,  Crockett’s  The  Heather  Loutie, 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Wandering  Willie’s  Tale, 
Professor  Aytoun’s  The  Glenmutchkin  Rail¬ 
way,  and  Stevenson’s  Thrawn  Janet.  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  75  cents  each.) - A  very  valuable 

series  of  University  Extension  Manuals  of 
English  History  are  being  brought  out  under 
the  editorship  of  C.  W.  C.  Oman  of  All  Soul’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  called  the  Oxford  Manu* 
als.  They  are  small  volumes  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  each  provided  with  marginal 
headings  and  index,  the  subjects  being  treated 
in  scholarly,  yet  popular  fashion.  Three  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  six  are  now  issued,  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  story  so  far  as  they  go.  The  Making 
of  the  English  Nation,  B.C.  55-1185  A.D.,  is  by 
C.  G.  Robertson,  Fellow  of  All  Soul’s ;  King 
and  Baronetage,  1135  1327,  is  by  W.  H.  Hut¬ 
ton,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College;  King  and 
Parliament,  1603  1714  (the  fifth  in  order)  is 
by  G.  H.  Wakeling,  Fellow  of  Brasenose. 
The  completed  series  will  bring  the  story 
down  to  1832,  and  fill  up  the  gap  between 
1328  and  1603.  (Scribner’s.  50  cents  each.) 

A  Handbook  for  Ruling  Elders  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Watkins,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  his  Presbytery. 
It  discusses  the  duties  and  the  qualifications 
of  elders,  and  gives  forms  of  prayer  and  other 
helps  for  the  conduct  of  such  duties  as,  by 
accident,  or  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
may  devolve  upon  the  Elder.  (Presbyterian 
Commictee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va. ) 

A  new  edition  of  an  excellent  poetical  com- 
pend  is  that  of  A  Library  of  Religious  Poetry, 
edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Gil¬ 
man.  It  is  entirely  justified  in  claiming,  on 
its  title  page,  to  be  A  Collection  of  the  Best 
Poems  of  All  Ages  and  .All  Tongues.  It  con¬ 
tains  Biographical  and  Literary  Notes.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls.  $6.) 

The  once  widely  popular  Life  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ia  issued  in  a 
thick  volume,  well  printed,  and  with  an  in¬ 
dex.  (Treat.  $6.75) 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Eversley  Edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth  ed¬ 
ited  by  William  Knight,  contains  the  Margaret 
Gillies  portrait  and  the  whole  of  the  Excursion, 
with  Wordsworth’s  own  notes  in  the  editions 
of  1814  and  1827,  and  an  Appendix  by  the 
editor.  The  various  readings  of  the  different 
editions— and  how  various  they  are  is  here 
interestingly  evident— are  given  in  footnotes. 
(Macmillan.  $1.50  ) 

A  volume  in  the  Foreign  Statesmen  Series  is 
on  Richelieu.  The  writer  is  Richard  Lodge, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  volumes  of  this  series  are  too  brief 
to  be  more  than  a  recitation  of  historic  facts, 
but  these  are  given  here  with  a  fine  penetra¬ 
tion  and  with  an  animation  which  does  justice 
to  the  subject.  (Macmillan.  75  cents  ) 

The  frontispiece  of  the  newly  issued  ” Tem¬ 
ple  Shakespeare”  volume,  Macbeth,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  copy  of  a  very  old  etching  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Old  Swan  Theatre,  the  stage  being  a 
mere  platform  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
with  no  scenery  nor  possibility  of  any.  The 
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companion  volume,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
4(ive8  a  copy  of  a  bust  of  Cleopatra  in  the 
British  Museum.  Both  volumes  have  the 
usual  preface,  glossary,  and  brief  critical 
notes,  with  the  usual  good  printing  and  bind 
ing.  (Macmillan.  45  cents  each. ) 

Allen  and  Oreenough’a  New  Cicero,  edited 
by  Profs.  J.  B.  Oreenough  and  George  L. 
Kittredge  of  Harvard,  while  primarily  edited 
as  a  Latin  classic  to  be  read  in  secondary 
school),  has  been  treated  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  tbe  use  of  the  orations  as  models  of 
classic  oratory.  Its  other  special  features  are 
four  introductory  chapters,  excellent  biogra¬ 
phy.  abundant  illustrations,  and  an  approved 
special  vocabulary.  (Ginn. ) 

The  Jewess,  Lenora,  by  Franc  Busob,  an¬ 
nounces  itself  as  a  novel,  though  it  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  pocket  size.  It  is  a  tale  of  Jewish 
society  in  the  “old  New  York  of  the  forties,” 
not  well  told,  but  with  a  plot  which  keeps  up 
tbe  interest.  (William  Paulding  Caruthers). 
— I  Married  a  Wife,  hy  John  Strange  Win 
ter,  is  as  modern  as  the  preceding  story  is 
conventional.  It  tells  bow  Derrick  Lepscombe 
cf  tbe  English  Army  married  a  girl  who  was 
more  anxious  to  do  good  than  instructed  in 
social  problems,  how  she  went  "a  slumming” 
among  the  men  of  the  regiment  and  their 
wives,  and  all  the  disasters  that  came  of  it. 

{Stokes.  75  cents.) - The  Victory  of  Ezry 

Gardner,  by  Imogen  Clark,  strikes  still  another 
note.  It  is  an  id;l  of  Nantucket,  and  there 
is  a  mixture  of  humor  and  pathos  that  is  con¬ 
scientiously  —  a  little  too  conscientiously — 
wrought  out.  Tbe  story  is  a  good  one, 
though  the  dialect  is  somewhat  over  done. 
{Crowell.  75  cents). 

We  have  all  read  and  delighted  in  the  papers 
which  are  now  gathered  in  Jersey  Street  and 
Jersey  Lane,  a  beautiful  little  volume  which 
the  lamented  writer,  Mr.  H.  0.  Bunner,  did 
not  live  to  see.  It  contains  sketches,  “urban 
and  suburban,”  of  New  York,  among  them 
tbe  exquisite  Story  of  a  Path — as  beautiful  in 
its  brief  way  as  Hamer  ton’s  longer  story  of 
The  Unknown  River— Tbe  Lost  Child,  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Town,  Tieman’s  to  Tubby  Hook,  The 
Bowery  and  Bohemia,  and  that  plea  against 
those  who  would  have  abolished  tbe  organ 
grinder,  dear  to  every  one  who  knows  tbe 
slum  children  and  has  seen  them  dancing  in 
the  streets,  entitled  Jersey  and  Mulberry. 
{Scribner’s.  $1.25  ) 

The  Truth  Tellers  is  a  humorous  story  of  five 
children  who  had  been  brought  up  to  speak  at 
all  times  the  entire,  unvarnished  truth,  and 
the  perplexities  into  which  they  threw  their 
maiden  aunt,  a  conventional,  good  woman  in 
English  society  when  she  became  tbeir 
guardian.  By  John  Strange  Winter.  (Lip- 

pinootts.  $1.) - Lcuiy  Val’s  Elopement,  by 

John  Bickerdyke,  is  another  English  story, 
with  some  Norway  travel  thrown  in,  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  neither  so  inter¬ 
esting  nor  so  innocent.  (The  Same.  $1.) 

A  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Horace  White’s 
Money  and  Banking  (price  50  cents)  has  been 
issued.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  favorably 
known  to  the  public  as  a  terse  and  able 
writer  on  finance  and  political  economy.  This 
book  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  financial  literature,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  bow  a  more  cogent  or 
trenchant  plea  for  honest  money  could  be 
made.  It  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  fair-minded 
statement  of  a  subject  which  is  now  engross¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  Tbe 
publishers  have  done  well  in  issuing  this  in¬ 
expensive  edition.  (Ginn.  50  cents.) 

A  small  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  the  Editor,  the  Author,  the  Man.  It  is 


by  James  W.  Lee,  who  is  well  qualified  by 
insight  and  by  literary  ability  to  bring  out  tbe 
beautiful  character  of  this  gifted  young  South¬ 
erner,  too  early  lost  to  literature.  The  work 
is  one  of  interpretation  rather  than  of  biogra¬ 
phy.  (Revell.  50  cents.) 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Colportage  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  takes  an  active  in¬ 
terest,  is  F.  B.  Meyer’s  The  Secret  of  Guidance, 
an  admirable  book  for  broadcast  circulation. 
(15  cents.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Tbe  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens 
with  a  discuision  on  The  Proposed  Dual  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Mankind,  by  Prof.  William  0. 
Sumner  of  Yale,  who  maintains  that  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  continents  cannot  be  isolated 
from  each  other  in  political  or  commercial, 
or  monetary  affairs.  Tbe  dominant  subject 
however,  in  this  number  is  the  science  of  mind. 
Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  concludes 
bis  examination  of  The  Genius  and  His  Envi 
ronment;  Prof.  W.  R.  Newboldofthe  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  treats  of  “Spirit”  Writ¬ 
ing  and  “Speaking  with  Tongues,”  examining 
these  alleged  powers  in  tbe  light  of  modern 
science,  and  giving  several  facsimiles  of  the 
writing ;  there  is  also  an  account  of  Epidem¬ 
ics  of  Hysteria,  1^  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Tbe 
Aim  of  Modern  Education  is  by  Dr.  C.  Han 
ford  nenderson.  It  will  interest  teachers  who 
wish  to  make  the  coming  year’s  work  better 
than  tbe  last.  The  Hon  David  A.  Wells  con 
eludes  the  historical  division  of  bis  series  on 
Principles  of  Taxation,  with  a  description  of 
the  Swiss  cantonal  fiscal  systems.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  tbe  facilities  for  tbe  study  of  science 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  many 
portraits  and  views,  is  contributed  by  Lewis 
R.  Harley.  Other  illustrated  articles  are  Tbe 
Stone  Forest  of  Florissant,  in  which  Prof. 
Angelo  Heilprin  describes  a  group  of  agatixed 
tree  stumps  in  Colorado;  Early  Years  of  the 
American  Association,  by  William  H.  Hale, 
with  portraits  of  founders  and  early  presi 
dents  of  this  great  scientific  society ;  and  The 
Scallop,  by  Fred  Mather.  The  subject  of  tbe 
usual  Sketch  and  Portrait  is  William  W. 
Mather,  the  Ohio  geologist  The  editor  com¬ 
ments  on  woman  suffrage  and  on  the  recent 
panic  of  devil  seeing  in  certain  New  York 
schools. 

Tbe  North  American  opens  with  a  strikingly 
vigorous  article  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  on  The 
Future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  in  which, 
arguing  historically  from  the  natural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  race,  he  shows  that  the  inevita¬ 
ble  future  is  a  choice  between  two — either  a 
succession  of  bloody  and  bitter  wars  between 
the  six  English  speaking  nations  of  the  future 
— Great  Britain,  tbe  United  States.  Canada. 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand — 
or  else  interantional  arbitration.  No  argu¬ 
ment  for  abritration  is  brought  forward  other 
than  the  animated  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
race  and  of  past  history ;  but  none  other  is 
needed ;  the  article  closes  with  a  ohalerous 
sketch  of  the  future  under  arbitration,  show¬ 
ing  tbe  nations  enjoying  perfect  freedom  of 
self- development,  international  free  trade, 
“with  a  courteous  press,  a  firm  alliance,  the 
only  rivalry  being  in  art,  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  ”  And  as  an  example  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  there  will  be  tbe  great  federation  of 
our  race,  an  immense  federation,  law  abiding, 
peaceful,  yet  ready  to  fight ;  tenacious  of  old 
customs,  dwelling  continually  with  the  same 
ideas,  keeping,  as  tbeir  ancestors  from  Fries 
land  did  before  them,  each  family  as  tbe 
unit,  every  home  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
every  township  of  a  dozen  men  tbe  centre  of 
the  government.  (8  East  Fourteenth  Street. ) 

Tbe  Century  will  begin  in  November  a  new 
serial  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  entitled.  Hugh 
Wynn,  Free  Quaker.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  been 
at  work  upon  it  for  several  years,  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  say  that  here  is  tbe  great 
American  novel  at  last. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication:  The  Ruling 
Elder;  Samuel  Miller,  D.D. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July:  Blustrated  Magazine  Number  of  the 
Outlook;  Putnam’s  Book  Notes;  Vick’s  Magazine; 
Push;  The  Antican  Review. 

For  August:  Biblical  World;  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Pansy. 

For  September:  The  Quiver. 


SOCIAL  REMEDIES. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Occasionally  we  hear  a  minister  class  Sooial- 
ism.  Communism,  Nihilism,  and  Atheism  to* 
getber  in  one  sweeping  denunciation.  But 
tbe  most  of  us  have  got  farther  along.  We  see 
that  the  only  thing  which  binds  Socialism, 
Communism,  and  Nihilism  (or  Anarchism) 
together  is  tbe  social  pang  from  which  they 
spring.  And  this  social  pang  has  a  true  cause 
in  the  facts  of  sooial  life.  Twice  during  the 
past  winter  deaths  by  starvation  have  come 
under  my  notice  as  reported  in  the  newspaper. 
Both  cases  were  persons  in  respectable  life,  of 
good  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
Both  were  competent  and  willing  to  earn  tbeir 
living,  if  only  opportunity  offered.  And  yet 
they  starved  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Here  is  a  heart-breaking  fact,  and  it  is  only 
one  in  a  large  class  of  facts.  When  we  ap¬ 
prehend  it,  we  naturally  lay  the  blame  on  so¬ 
ciety,  that  is,  on  the  sooial  organism  as  it 
now  exists.  And  we  naturally  seek  for  a 
remedy  in  the  reconstruction  of  society. 
Some  men  are  so  filled  with  pity  and  with 
rage  in  contemplating  these  facts  that  they 
can  only  cry :  Down  with  Society  I  They  can¬ 
not  wait  to  think  what  will  come  after  their 
blow  has  been  delivered.  The  monster  must 
be  destroyed,  let  come  what  may  come.  On 
this  theory  we  should  born  down  a  defective 
house  before  inquiring  whether  we  can  find 
shelter  from  tbe  weather.  That  tbe  theory  is 
a  sort  of  insanity  is  evident.  Its  existence  is 
important  only  as  a  symptom.  As  a  social 
remedy  it  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  It  oan 
be  likened  only  to  tbe  proposition  to  kill  a 
patient  in  order  to  overcome  his  disease. 

But  Socialism  has  a  remedy  to  offer  that  is 
at  least  worth  examining.  It  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  instead  of  proposing  to  de¬ 
stroy  society,  it  proposes  to  extend  the  work 
of  society,  even  to  the  extinction  of  individual 
enterprise.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  a  science  reversing  its  own  oonoln- 
sions  than  is  afforded  by  the  socialistic  devel¬ 
opment  of  political  economy.  Those  of  ns  who 
studied  tbe  science  of  wealth  twenty-five 
years  ago  remember  that  the  science  looked 
at  individualism  as  tbe  only  normal  state  of 
so'iety.  The  law  of  competition  was  taken 
to  be  tbe  law  of  nature.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  interfere  with  this  law  was  both 
futile  and  hurtful.  Tbe  law  of  sooial  progress 
was  to  lei  things  alone  in  order  that  tbe  law  of 
competition  might  work  out  its  full  measure 
of  good.  The  doctrine  culminated  in  tbe 
maxim  :  “The  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least.”  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  ground  is  now  almost  wholly 
given  op.  Observation  has  shown  that  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  government  is  becoming 
more  comp’ioated.  With  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  interests  which  require  policy,  pro¬ 
tection,  or  regulation,  multiply.  With  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  food  adulteration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  society  is  obliged  to  protect  itself 
against  a  new  form  of  robbery.  As  means  of 
travel  increase,  precautions  against  tbe  spread 
of  disease  must  be  made  more  elaborate. 

I  suppose  most  thinking  men  who  have  not 
made  any  special  study  of  tbe  subject,  recog¬ 
nize  tbe  drift  of  the  times.  Tbe  conclusion 
seems  almost  unavoidable  that  tbe  sphere  of 
government  interference  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
extended,  and  that  some  social  evils  are  likely 
thereby  to  be  mitigated.  The  great  subjeot 
of  sanitation  cannot  be  committed  to  individ¬ 
ual  care.  The  State  or  the  city  must  attend 
to  it.  The  older  political  economy  disliked 
interference  with  economic  conditions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  factories.  But  the  publio  oonsoienoe 
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b«8  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  govern 
ment  regulation  and  government  inspection. 
In  practice  all  governments  find  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  liquor  traflSo  in  the  ''n 
terest  of  public  morals  and  of  the  public 
health.  Only  recently  a  committee  of  the 
British  Parliament  reported  on  the  condition 
of  the  dangerous  trades.  It  may  be  news  to 
others,  as  it  was  to  me,  that  the  manufacture 
of  waterproof  cloth  is  one  of  th  'ss  dangerous 
trades.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  this 
work  the  workman  is  al^rost  obliged  to 
breathe  fames  deleterious  to  health.  The 
committee  therefore  recommend  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  prescribe  the  sizs  of  the  rooms  in  which 
a  given  nu  nberof  workmen  may  be  employed  ; 
that  they  compel  employers  to  provide  venti 
latiog  fans;  that  for  certain  parts  of  the 
process  self  feeding  machines  be  made  obliga¬ 
tory  ;  and  that  the  employment  of  persons 
under  s  x  een  years  of  age  be  forbidden.  A 
more  ra  lical  interference  with  the  supposed 
right  of  every  man  to  conduct  his  business  in 
his  own  way  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Yet 
the  common  conscience  of  to  day  approves 
this  interference. 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  talk  any 
longer  of  the  sacredness  of  private  property. 
This  is  onty  one  of  the  phrases  behind  which 
men  have  sought  to  defend  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ab>olute  property 
tights  are  as  non-ex'stsnt  as  is  the  absolute 
right  of  kings  While  we  do  not  deprive  a 
man  of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  yet  by  process  of  law  we  do  constantly 
interfere  with  his  right.  If  be  uses  bis  land 
so  as  to  annoy  bis  neighbors,  we  enjoin  him 
from  that  use  If  a  corporation  organized  for 
a  useful  end  needs  bis  land,  we  take  it  away 
from  him  and  compel  him  to  accept  a  piice 
fixed  by  another.  We  already  recognize  the 
right  of  the  community  as  paramount  to  the 
right  of  the  i  -dividusl  In  principle  we  are 
all  Sjcialists.  The  only  question  between  us 
is  the  extent  to  which  *  he  principle  can  be 
applied. 

But  it  is  worth  noticing  here  that  the  right 
of  private  property  constantly  extended  itself 
over  a  wide  territory.  The  earliest  possession 
to  which  a  man  had  an  individual  title  was 
the  weapon  or  tool  w  ich  he  himself  bad 
made.  In  'he  next  stage  of  advancement  he 
h  td  a  share  in  the  lands  of  the  tribe.  Then 
he  becao'e  the  owner  of  land  'n  fee.  But  in 
the  civilization  of  our  day  property  is  held  in 
forms  which  would  have  been  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  our  forefathers.  THe  bulk  of  what  we 
own  is  now  in  credits,  franchises,  patent 
rights,  royaltits,  copyrights.  Along  with  the 
tendency  to  extend  the  sphere  of  State  enter¬ 
prise.  we  se-)  a  tendency  to  exte'^d  the  domain 
of  private  property.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  two  should  not  go  on,  side  by 
ide. 

We  started  this  inquiry  in  order  to  find  a 
remedy  for  social  ills.  The  extension  of  State 
activity  is  proposed  as  one  remedy.  Whether 
we  I’ke  it  or  not,  it  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
tried.  As  1  write,  there  comes  a  report  of  a 
court  decision  authorizing  the  city  of  New 
York  to  '  onstructa  rapid  transit  system.  Al¬ 
ready  municipal  corporations  own  and  manage 
water  works,  gas  works,  electric  light  plants. 
The  tend'^ncy  of  the  times  is  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  of  such  enterprises  Will  this  cure  the 
ills  of  society  t  To  a  certain  extent  it  will, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  only.  More  adequate 
State  control  will  certainly  better  the  evih 
arising  from  bad  sa nit  try  conditions.  The  pool 
man  is  likely  to  have  a  cheaper  supply  of 
water  and  light  when  these  are  supplied  b} 
the  State  than  when  be  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
private  corpor«tion.  So  much  there  is  in 
Socialism,  and  for  this  promise  we  may  wel 
come  rather  than  dread  its  spread.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  fear  that  it  will  not  reach 
the  deeper  ills  of  society.  And  these  are  the 
ones  which  lie  heavy  on  our  heart. 

CHAUrAUQCA,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORM  ON  THE  LAKE. 

The  winds  are  taiah,  the  waves  are  tossed 
On  Stormr  Galilee. 

The  Master  si  «p8 :  thongh  we  are  lost, 
fie  mast  not  wakened  be. 

The  time  to  rise  He  knoweth  best. 

His  hoar  is  best  for  me. 

S'eep  on.  O  Master  I  Take  Tbf  rest  1 
I  will  not  waken  Thee. 

And  tbongh  my  life  is  fllled  with  fear, 

Acd  fierce  the  wild  wares  sweep ; 

Tbroogh  surge  and  storm  Thoa  still  art  near 
And  near  Thee  I  may  weep. 

Lord  both  of  sea  and  sinking  bark. 

My  place  beside  Thee  be ! 

Thy  waking  boar  my  soul  shall  mark. 

And  count  it  best  for  me. 

My  cares  lie  on  Tby  sleeping  breast 
On  Life's  most  stormy  sea. 

Sleep  on,  O  Master  1  Take  Thy  rest  I 
I  will  not  waken  Thee.  — C.  B  B. 

TURKS  IN  ALL  THE  AGES. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has  never  yet 
been  an  age  in  the  world  without  those  whom 
we  may  fairly  designate  as  Turks.  Even  before 
man  apfeared  upon  the  planet,  “nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw”  shows  the  piototype  of 
Tvr'ts  among  the  lower  animals 

Mr.  Goan’s  letter  in  The  Evangelist  of 
August  6tb,  with  its  awful  and  harrowing 
news  of  “The  Tragedy  at  Oroomiah,”  leads  us 
not  only  to  cry,  “How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
longl”  but  to  look  sadly  back  upon  the  red 
trail  which  threads  the  history  of  this  un¬ 
happy  world  all  the  way  to  Cain 

Open  the  Bible  at  the  Tenth  Psalm,  and  who 
can  doubt,  as  he  reads,  that  the  writer  bad 
bis  eye  on  just  such  examples  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness  as  those  which,  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  the  atrocious  persecution  of  the 
Armenians  has  pressnted  to  our  horrified 
gaz)? 

The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the 
poor.”  “His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  ani 
deceit  and  fraud.”  “Hesitteth  in  the  lurking 
places  of  the  villages;  in  the  secret  places  doth 
he  murder  the  innocent.”  “He  l  eth  in  wait 
secretly  as  a  lion  in  bis  den ;  he  lieth  in  wait 
to  catch  the  poor;  he  doth  catch  the  poor  when 
he  draweth  him  into  his  net"— ^orde  which  may 
well  remind  us  of  the  instances  fresh  in  mem¬ 
ory,  of  wre'ched  companies  of  Armenians 
driven  into  some  church  or  other  builiing. 
and  there  butchered  or  burned  by  their  de¬ 
moniac  foes. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  psalnist  in  his' 
day  knew  of  men  who  had  no  more  compassion 
than  leopards  and  hyenrs.  Every  age  of  this 
wi  -ked  world  has  had  such  people,  and  ever 
and  anon  their  fury  has  burst  forth  upon  the 
defenceless;  and  these,  in  many  cases  have 
been  the  peaceable  people  of  Ood  who,  for 
inscrutable  reasons,  were  given  up  as  sheep 
to  the  slaughter. 

Probably  no  other  scourge  that  ever  de¬ 
scended  upon  this  world  has  matched  that  of 
the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
None  have  so  drenched  the  earth  with  human 
blood  as  they.  We  of  this  generation,  to 
whom  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  persecutions 
are  startling  and  strange,  may  get  the  im 
pression  that  the  fiendish  work  is  a  new  and 
unexampled  development  of  wickedness.  Not 
30.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
done  by  these  people  again  and  again  in  time 
past. 

There  is  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  of  his 
toiy  which  presents  a  scene  of  suffering  so 
nearly  parallel  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
exciting  the  horror  of  all  humane  people,  and 
which  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  troubles  at 
present  rife  with  the  Greeks  in  Crete,  that  it 
may  be  worth'wbile  to  recur  to  it.  It  may 
be  found  in  any  history  of  the  Greek  revolu¬ 
tion  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  oentnry. 


There  is  an  island  in  the  Archipelago  wbiob 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Chios.  It  i» 
mentioned  in  Luke’s  account  of  one  of  Paul’a 
voyages  It  was  a  lovely  spot,  and  is  known 
at  the  present  day  as  the  ibland  of  Scio.  If 
one  will  turn  to  a  onoe  popular  volume, 
“Travels  in  Euaeis,  Turkey,  and  Greece,”  by 
J.  L.  Stephens,  he  will  find  a  graphic  account 
of  this  island  and  its  fortunes  by  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  our  American  travellers, 
from  which  we  give  a  few  extracts  that  seem 
like  the  news  of  yesterday : 

“The  Greeks  of  Stio  were  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce,  and  ranked  among  the 
largest  merchants  of  the  Levant.  Though 
living  under  hard  taskmasters,  subject  to  the 
exactions  of  a  rapacious  pacha,  thdr  industry 
and  enterprise  and  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  their  island,  enabled  them  to  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  yet  to  become  rich 
themselves.  For  many  jears  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  a  college,  with  pro¬ 
fessors  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  and  their  library  was  celebrated 
throughout  all  the  country.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  spot  in  Greece  where  taste  and  learn¬ 
ing  still  held  a  seat.  But  the  island  was  far 
more  favored  for  its  extraordinary  natural 
fertility  and  beauty.  Its  bold  mountains  and 
its  soft  valleys,  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
and  the  richness  of  its  productions,  bound  the 
Greeks  to  its  soil  by  a  tie  even  stronger  than 
the  chain  of  their  Turkish  masteis.  ” 

“A  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece.  But  the 
Sciotes  took  no  part  with  their  countrymen  in 
that  struggle.  Still,  being  Greeks,  forty  of 
their  principal  citizens  were  demanded,  and 
given  up,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  pesos.” 

Perhaps  they  were  too  peace-loving  and  self- 
indulgent.  They  loved  the  litile  paradise  they 
inhabited,  and  slept  secure.  We  quote  further : 

“The  sword  hung  suspended  over  them  by  a 
single  hair.  In  an  unexpected  hour,  without 
the  least  note  of  warning,  they  were  startled 
by  the  thunder  of  Turkish  canon.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Turks  were  let  loose  like  bloodhounds 
upon  the  devoted  island  The  affrighted 
Greeks  lay  unarmed  and  helpless  at  their 
feet ;  but  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  men  who  did 
not  know  mercy,  even  by  name.” 

“Women  and  children  were  hacked  to  pieces 
and  dashed  against  the  walls;  the  beads  of 
whole  families  were  stuck  on  pikes  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  bouses,  while  their  murder¬ 
ers  gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and  plunder 
within.  The  forty  hostages  were  bung  in  a 
row  from  the  wails  of  the  castle,  and  an  indis¬ 
criminate  and  universal  burning  and  massacre 
took  place.  In  a  few  dajs  the  ground  was 
cumbered  with  the  dead,  and  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  spots  on  earth  was  a  smouldering  ruin.” 

“Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  sixty  thousand  are  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  twenty  thousand  to  have 
escaped,  and  thirty  thousand  to  have  been 
sold  into  slavery." 

“And  all  this  was  from  the  cold  blooded, 
calculating  policy  of  the  Sultan,  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  which  drenched  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  with  the  blood  of  Janissiries. 

Now  here  was  a  tragedy  not  inferior  in 
atrocity  to  the  Armenian  massacres  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  the  cases  are  verv  sim¬ 
ilar.  The  Greeks  of  Scio  were  to  the  Turks 
of  their  time  very  much  like  what  the  Arme¬ 
nians  of  to  day  are  to  the  Turks  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  were  peaceable  merchants  and 
farmers  and  vineyard  keepers,  professing  the 
Christian  faith,  molesting  nobody,  and  paying 
a  heavy  tribute  to  those  who  had  the  rule 
over  them. 

Woul,d  that  we  could  hope  for  reverses  to 
the  tyrants  of  to-day  such  as  finally  befell  the 
masters  of  Scio  in  the  Greek  revolution,  when 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Navarino  But  in  this  world 
we  are  often  left  to  sigh,  “How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long!”  and  to  pray  passionately  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalm  already  mentioned, 
“Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and  the 
evil  man;  seek  out  bis  wickedness  till  thou 
find  none.”  Clericus. 
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OUR  GREAT  HIGH  PRIEST. 

Hebrens  vll.,  etc. 

Saviour  tbou  holy,  haimlefis,  undefil^d 
And  separate  fr  jm  sluners;  for  the  l  ist 

Tbon  bast  a'onement  m>vde,  and  reronciled 
Us  unto  God,  sa\ed  to  the  uttermost. 

Hiijh  priests  wlthlu  the  temple  courts  of  old 
A  sat  riflrial  off'riog  daiiy  mido. 

Fut  our  High  Friest  gave  gifts  of  loftier  mould. 
When  He  His  own  life  on  the  altar  laid. 

Such  an  High  Priest  bec.ime  us  now  on  high 
Above  the  beaveus  ail  powerful  to  save. 

Who  had  no  need  that  He  should  daily  die, 

Since  once  for  all  His  life  He  freely  gave. 

Unchanging  priesthool  our  Redeem  r  hath, 

He  ever  livelh,  and  doth  intercede 

With  God  for  us  who  come  to  Him  by  faith  ; 

His  perfect  righteousness  alone  we  plaad. 

Not  a  high  priest  have  «  e  who  cannot  be. 

Though  high  exalted  on  bis  glorious  throne. 

Touch’d  with  the  feelings  ol  ioflrmity 
Which  not  to  Him  belong :  to  us  alone. 

He  hath  a  ministry  mote  excellent 
Than  they  who  Israel’s  sins  did  oft  confess 

He  mediates  a  better  testament 
Established  upon  better  promises. 

Thy  promises  dear  Lord  are  yea,  amen. 

Let  us  hold  fast  our  faith  not  wavering. 

And  when  fh^u  callest  us  to  Heaven,  then 
WeTl  thy  complete  redemption  ever  sing. 

Binghamton,  March  3, 1896.  George  B.  Pekkins, 


SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS. 

By  William  Rankin,  Esq. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  present  century  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years  was  leaving  his  home, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Litchfield,  Conn., 
to  enter  an  academy  in  that  town  when  his 
mother  took  the  occasion  to  inquire  into  his 
religious  feelings  and  begged  him  to  make  a 
full  disdosure  of  them.  For  a  moment  he 
was  silent,  and  then  raising  his  eyes,  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that  I  bad 
never  been  born.  For  two  years  I  have  been 
sorry  that  God  ever  made  me.”  “But,”  re¬ 
plied  bis  mother,  “you  are  born  and  you  can 
never  throw  off  your  existence  or  accountabil¬ 
ity  to  your  Maker,”  and  then  she  expressed  the 
fear  that  he  had  seen  but  little  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  to  which  he  ventured  the 
reply,  “  I  have  seen  to  the  very  bottom  of  hell  ” 

There  was  the  faiewell  kiss  at  the  door,  and 
then  the  mother  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where  the  angtl  of  the  covenant  met  her. 

The  boy  was  on  his  way  to  I.itchfield,  when 
suddenly  there  Bashed  upon  him  such  a  view 
of  the  divine  perfections  as  tj  fill  him  with 
wonder  that  he  bad  never  seen  their  beauty 
and  glory  before.  lie  retired  from  the  road 
to  the  woods,  that  he  might  have  a  more  un¬ 
disturbed  view  of  this  amazing  manifestation. 
There  was  nothing  now  in  God  that  disturbed 
him.  On  the  contrary,  bis  rapturous  ex¬ 
clamation  again  and  again  was,  “Oh,  glori¬ 
ous  sovereignty  I”  In  all  this  there  was  no 
thought  of  self  nor  any  concern  about  his  own 
spiritual  condition,  and  for  three  months  be 
expressed  no  hope  of  personal  salvation. 

His  term  at  school  having  closed,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home,  when  bis  father  over¬ 
heard  the  remark  that  he  could  not  conceive 
of  any  coarse  of  life  so  pleasant  as  to  go  and 
communicate  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  the 
poor  heathen.  This,  to  the  parent,  was  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  his  son  was  a  renewed 
child  of  Ood.  8uch,  in  brief,  is  the  account 
of  the  conversion  of  Samuel  John  Mills,  a 
youth  who  kindled  misbionary  fires  that  shall 
continue  to  burn  with  increasing  glow  through 
the  coming  ages. 

Young  Mills  now  began  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  in 
1806  entered  Williams  College.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  religious  history 
of  bis  fellow  students  on  a  certain  occasion, 
he  led  two  of  them  to  a  retired  place  by  the 
eide  of  a  large  haystack,  and  there  opened  to 
them  his  v'ews  and  feelings  concerning  the 


condition  of  the  heathen  He  found  their 
minds  as  tinder  to  the  spark,  and  they  spent 
the  day  there  in  consultation  and  prayer  and 
self  dedication  to  the  great  work  of  making 
known  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  nations 

Somewhat  later  in  their  college  course.  Mills 
and  five  others  formed  themselves  into  a  secret 
society,  with  a  written  constitution,  the  firet 
two  artiJes  of  which  read  as  fellows:  “1st. 
The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  effect  in 
the  person  of  its  members  a  mission,  or  mis¬ 
sions,  to  the  heathen.  2nd.  No  person  shall 
be  admitted  who  is  under  any  engagement  of 
any  kind  which  shall  be  incompatible  with 
going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen.” 

This  secret  brotherhood  carried  their  consti¬ 
tution  from  college  to  Theological  Seminary, 
where  a  few  others  united  in  convenant  with 
them. 

How  to  reach  the  heathen  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  became  now  the  engrossing  subject  of 
prayer  and  conference.  Missionary  societies 
had  long  existed  in  this  country  through 
whose  agency  a  blessed  work  bad  been  prose¬ 
cuted  in  frontier  settlements  and  among  some 
of  our  Indian  tribes.  But  the  whole  machin¬ 
ery  for  sending  the  Gospel  beyond  the  seas 
had  to  be  created  f  nd  set  in  motion.  For 
three  years  this  problem  lay  upon  the  heart  of 
this  devoted  band.  Missionary  organizations 
in  England,  viz:  the  Baptist,  the  Church,  and 
London  societies,  had,  within  the  last  two 
decades,  come  into  existence,  and  the  plan  of 
being  connected  with,  one  of  these  was  only 
abandoned  when  a  deputation  to  London  re¬ 
ported  its  failure. 

In  1810  four  of  their  number,  beaded  by 
Mi'ls,  presented  themselves  before  the  General 
Congregational  Association  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  memorial  setting  forth  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  perplexities,  and  asking  counsel  of 
that  venerable  body.  The  fathers  listened  fa¬ 
vorably  and  sympathetically,  and  catching 
their  inspiration,  advised  these  young  breth¬ 
ren  to  cherish  their  sacred  convictions,  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  devise  practicable 
measures  in  their  behalf. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September  of  that  year, 
five  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  sat  around 
a  table  in  a  pastor’s  study  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  and  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Board,  in  February,  1812,  five  ordained  mis- 
eicnaiies,  and  the  wives  of  four  of  them, 
sailed  for  Calcutta,  the  beginning  of  that  alli¬ 
ance  between  American  commerce  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  strengthened  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
year  1812  was  also  signalized  by  other  great 
historical  events,  but  none  so  world-wide  in 
results  as  this.  In  vindication  of  her  mara- 
time  rights,  our  Government  issued  its  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  which 
told  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  commerce 
and  resources  of  the  people.  Europe  was  rock! 
ing  under  the  tread  of  the  mighty  Corsican, 
whose  star  now  began  to  wane  in  the  glare  cf 
the  burning  of  Moscow.  But  the  convulsion 
and  distress  of  nations  did  not  weaken  the 
faith  or  check  the  zeal  of  this  devoted  band 
whore  spirit  was  an  echo  of  the  rallying  cry 
of  Carey,  “Attempt  great  things  for  God  ;  ex¬ 
pect  great  things  from  God  ”  Nor  were  they 
dismayed  by  the  forwarned  repulsion  await¬ 
ing  them  on  reaching  heathen  shores,  not  by 
the  Hindoo  natives,  but  by  their  Christian 
rulers,  when  Adoriram  Judson,  the  herald  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  found  refuge  under  the 
heathen  King  of  Burmah,  and  Harriet  New- 
all,  on  being  driven  back  to  the  sea.  became 
the  proto-martyr  of  American  missionaries. 

In  1816  Mills  came  to  Newark  ostensibly  to 
study  theology  with  Dr.  E.  D.  Griffin,  then 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 


and  a  recognized  prince  among  the  preachers 
of  the  land.  “I  soon  perceived,”  sajs  the 
Doctor  “that  the  study  of  divinity  was  qnite 
a  secondary  object ;  that  his  chief  object  was 
to  get  me  engaged  to  execute  his  plans.” 
One  of  these  plans  is  disclosed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  bis  father : 

Newark,  May,  1816. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  as  is  well  known, 
have  heretofore,  os  a  Church,  made  no  exer¬ 
tion  to  send  the  Gospel  out  of  the  States.  I 
have  for  a  long  time  thought  it  desirable  that 
their  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Foreign  Missions,  not  only  with  the 
view  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute 
abroad,  but  in  the  hope  that  exertion  of  this 
kind  Diight  excite  new  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  knowledge  in  our  own  country.  I 
conceive  the  object  is  secure  1. 

Yes,  the  object  was  secured.  “Mills  went 
from  my  house,”  says  Dr.  Griffin,  “to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  the 
scheme,  says  the  same  authority,  “originated 
in  the  mind  of  Mills.”  This  united  society, 
embracing  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Dutch  churches,  lived  but  nine  years,  and  in 
1826  was  merged  in  the  American  Board.  Bat 
the  Mills’  plan  of  denominational  work  for 
missions  soon  reappeared,  first  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  later  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  1881  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  adopted  it 
and  organized  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  sent  John  C.  Loxrie  and  some  of 
bis  early  successors  to  India,  and  John  B. 
Pinney  to  Africa,  and  opened  other  mission 
fields.  This  Society,  in  1887  became,  by  adop¬ 
tion,  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Thus  the  American,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Reformed  Boards  ,had  a  common 
origin  beside  the  haystack  in  Williamstown. 
The  object  of  these  separate  organizations 
was,  primarily,  to  increase  the  missionary 
feeling  and  effort  in  their  several  churches, 
and  on  principles  of  mutual  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation. 

In  18C9,  while  stopping  in  New  Haven, 
Mills  met  a  youth  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  who  was  brought 
there  in  a  trading  ship,  and  who  afterwards 
received  the  English  name  of  Henry  as  a  pre¬ 
fix  to  his  patronimio  Obookiab.  His  few  in¬ 
telligible  words  expressed  a  desire  to  speak 
and  read  our  language.  As  he  was  friendless 
and  destitute,  Mills  took  him  to  bis  father’s 
house  in  Toriingford,  and  thence  with  him 
to  Andover  on  hie  entering  the  seminary 
there.  Here  be  provided  for  bis  instruction, 
and  hoped,  in  time,  to  return  him  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  bis  own  people.  Meanwhile  natives 
of  the  same  islands  and  of  other  heathen 
tribes  were  found  scattered  .through  the 
country,  and  a  school  was  established  for 
them  as  candidates  for  missionary  service 
under  the  care  of  the  Ahierican  Board. 
Obookiab  early  died  a  happy  Christian  death, 
but  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the 
nucleus  furnished  three  natives  as  members 
of  the  first  company  of  missionaries  who,  in 
1819,  planted  the  Gospel  in  those  Blands  of 
the  Pacific,  now  a  Christian  republic.  This 
blessed  consummation  bad  its  origin  in  the 
brain  and  heart  and  benevolent  act  of  Samuel 
John  Mills.  The  school  from  which  emanated 
this  mission  was  properly  discontinued  when 
institutions  were  established  for  training  na¬ 
tive  youth  among  their  own  people. 

Though  the  field  is  the  world,  yet  the  spir 
of  missions,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  is  intensi¬ 
fied  by  patriotism.  So,  also,  was  it  in  the 
case  of  Mills. 

In  1814  and  1815  he  makes  two  extensive 
tours  in  the  West  and  South  as  explorer  and 
colporteur  for  Bible  and  missionary  societies 
of  the  North.  He  passed  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  Territory,  to  New 
Orleans,  having  a  chosen  companion  with 
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bim  on  each  of  these  journejs.  Five  or  six 
hundred  miles  of  this  region  was  then  a 
wilderness.  He  went  through  swamps  and 
oanebrakes,  cutting  a  way  with  his  hatchet, 
in  sound  of  the  Indian  whoop  and  wolves 
near  his  camp  at  night.  We  have  seen  he  re¬ 
ports  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  our  eyes 
have  affected  our  hearts.  There  are  American 
families  in  this  part  of  our  country  that  never 
saw  a  Bible  or  h^aid  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  a 
Bible  in  any  language  could  be  found  for  sale 
or  giving  away  in  New  Orleans.  The  battle 
of  the  8th  of  January  had  been  fougbt  two 
months  before  his  second  visit  to  that  city, 
and  the  hospitals  were  overcrowded  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  both  British  and  American. 
The  death  rate  was  fearful,  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  dying  daily.  The  glory  of  our  conquer¬ 
ing  General  is  paled  by  these  distressing 
scenes,  which  follow  victory  as  well  as  de¬ 
feat.  Mills  ministered  to  these  soldiers  of 
both  armies  during  the  few  weeks  of  his  stay 
in  New  Orleans.  A  few  Bibles  were  found 
with  the  British,  but  our  own  troops  were 
generally  destitute,  and  from  his  limited 
store  he  supplied  what  he  could. 

The  plan  of  this  tour,  says  his  companion, 
was  projected  by  bimself,  and  if  anything  of 
importance  was  accomplished,  the  praise, 
under  God,  is  due  to  him. 

Much  was  accomplished  by  Mills’s  report  of 
these  explorations,  as  the  sequel  shows.  Sev¬ 
enty  five  thousand  families,  he  says,  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  supply  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  yearly  increase  of  des¬ 
titution.  The  whole  country,  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  as  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  existing  so?ietieB  are 
not  able  to  do  'the  work.  They  want  union, 
cooperation,  resources.  If  a  national  institu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  formed,  application  for  aid  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  He  had  now  struck  his  keynote,  and 
all  his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion 
were  directed  to  the  formation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible- Society.  He  sought  interviews  with 
leading  Christian  minds  in  the  country,  vis¬ 
ited  the  General  Assembly  and  State  Bible 
Societies,  and  at  length  secured  delegates  to 
a  convention  which  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1816,  and,  says 
an  eyewitness;  “When  the  discussions  had 
proceeded  so  far  that  it  was  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ful  that  a  union  of  different  denominations 
would  be  formed  in  this  stupendous  work  of 
charity,  then  you  might  have  seen  him  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  distant  seat  behind  the  crowd, 
contemplating  the  scene  with  a  look  of  divine 
delight  which  it  would  require  the  pencil  of  a 
West  or  a  Kaphael  to  delineate.” 

These  explorations  produced  other  and  per¬ 
manent  results.  The  missionary  societies  of 
the  North  had  as  yet  done  nothing  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Emi¬ 
gration  was  pouring  into  it  and  partaking 
largely  of  the  aboriginal  element  it  encoun¬ 
tered.  Already  the  number  of  new  settlers 
was  over  one  million,  with  only  about  one 
hundred  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers  among  them.  The  report  of  Mills 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  churches  to 
supply  the  destitutions  not  only  with  the 
written  Word,  but  also  with  the  living 
preacher.  Ten  or  twelve  missionaries  were 
sent  out  the  first  year  after  his  return  ;  more 
the  second  year,  and  still  more  the  third. 
Denominational  Home  Boards  were  either 
called  into  existence  or  enlargement  given  to 
existing  ones  While  Mills  was  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1816,  its  Board  of  Home  Missions 
was  created,  taking  the  place  of  the  less 
efficient  Standing  Committee  of  that  body. 

The  same  year  we  also  find  him  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik. 
He  traverses  lanes  and  alleys,  enters  cellars 


and  garrets,  visiting  as  many  as  fifty  families 
in  one  day.  “I  have  been  engaged  some 
weeks  past,”  he  writes,  “in  searching  out 
those  people  in  the  city  who  aie  destitute  cf 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  great  mass  of 
them  are  fitly  represented  in  Ezekiel’s  vision 
of  dry  bones.”  Thus  may  this  remarkable 
man  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of  city  missions. 

But  the  crowning  work  of  Mr.  Mills,  and 
that  in  which  he  ended  his  life,  was  in  behalf 
of  the  African  race,  which  then  in  this  coun¬ 
try  numbered  over  one  and  a  half  millions— 
freedmen  and  slaves.  Recognizing  existing 
social  and  political  relations,  he  saw  but  two 
practicable  openings  for  their  benefit,  both  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
American  people.  Tbe  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  adopted  one  of  his  plans,  viz; 
Tbe  establishing  an  African  school  to  train 
preachers  and  teachers  for  service  among 
their  own  people,  and  Mills  devoted  bimself 
for  a  season  collecting  funds  for  its  support 
“I  informed  the  persons  on  whom  I  called,” 
he  says,  “that  the  object  of  tbe  school  was  to 
qualify  young  men  of  color  for  teachers  of 
schools  and  preachers  of  tbe  Gospel.  It  is 
true  there  are  parts  of  tbe  Southern  States 
where  they  could  not  be  introduced  with 
safety,  but  the  field  is  greater  than  can  he 
occupied  for  years.”  For  a  time  the  school 
grew  in  popular  favor,  and  appeals  for  its  sup¬ 
port  were  made  in  many  pulpits.*  It  was  the 
first  beacon  light  in  the  pathway  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  But  pro-slavery  infiuences  were  ad¬ 
verse  to  it  and  led  at  length  to  its  suspension. 
Yet  it  was  the  embryo  from  which  grew  such 
institutions  as  Lincoln  University  and  Biddle 
Institute,  and  such  men  as  Booker  Washing¬ 
ton  Its  Directors  in  1818  say:  “Though  his 
modesty  and  retiring  nature  concealed  his 
agency  from  tbe  world,  the  praise  really  be¬ 
longs  to  bim  (Mills)  of  originating  the  African 
school.  ” 

We  come  now  to  the  remaining  avenue  open 
to  bim  for  tbe  amelioration  of  this  down 
trodden  race,  viz:  their  colonization  on  the 
African  coast.  It  was  one  of  bis  objects  in 
his  Southern  tours  to  gather  facts  favorable 
to  this  scheme.  He  visited  plantations,  con¬ 
versed  with  slave-owners,  and  on  his  return 
North  laid  these  facte  before  leading  minis¬ 
ters  and  statesmen.  If  his  plan  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  he  believed  it  would  promote  eman¬ 
cipation  at  home  and  close  the  door  then 
widely  open  to  tbe  continuance  of  the  horrid 
slave-trade.  He  went  from  city  to  city,  cre¬ 
ating  a  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  which  led 
to  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  its  friends  in  tbe 
city  of  Washington  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1817.  Mills  arrived  there  the  evening  b(  fore, 
and  attended  a  prayer  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Elias  B.  Caldwell  of  New  Jersey,  to  seek 
divine  direction.  The  convention  met,  as 
called,  when  the  American  Colonization  8o 
ciety  was  organized.  “A  joyful  day,”  says 
his  biographer,  “to  Mr.  Mills,  and  a  jubilee 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  neglected  Af¬ 
rica.”  An  essential  preliminary  to  colonizing 
free  blacks  was  a  personal  survey  of  tbe  coun 
try  to  which  they  were  to  be  sent.  Who  will 
undertake  this  hazardous  and  responsible  mis 
sion?  Who  but  the  originator  of  tbe  benevo 
lent  scheme  1  Mills  promptly  accepts  the  offer 
made  to  him,  and  while  bis  own  exponses  are 
to  be  met  from  tbe  funds  of  the  Society,  he 
volunteers  to  raise  wbat  is  needed  to  meet 
those  of  a  companion  in  his  journey.  The 
delegates  sail  for  England,  are  introduced 
into  philanthropic  circles  in  London,  meet 
Zacary  and  McAuley,  Wilberforce,  and  kindred 
spirits,  and  receive  letters  of  commendation 
to  the  officials  and  principal  colonists  of  what 
was  then  the  pride  of  British  philanthropy, 
the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Embarking  for 
Afri.-a,  they  reach  Freetown,  the  chief  city  of 


the  colony,  and  repeive  there  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  A  suitable  boat  and  crew  and  inter¬ 
preter  are  secured.  They  sail  along  the  coast, 
stopping  at  tbe  towns  and  holding  palavers 
with  kings  and  headmen,  and  then  selected  a 
region  of  country  where,  subsequently,  ia 
1822,  tbe  Liberia  Colony  was  planted.  These 
explorations  being  completed,  they  returned 
to  Sierre  Leone,  and  thence  embarked  for 
England.  Mills  prepared  a  report  of  tbe  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  formed  tbe  basis  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  tbe  Colonization  Society  for 
1819,  and  confirmed  tbe  highest  expectations 
of  its  managers  and  friends. 

In  writing  home  to  his  only  sister,  Mr- 
Mills  says  “Whether  I  am  to  live  or  die  while' 
engaged  in  this  musion,  God  only  knows  but 
one  thing  we  know,  and  in  this  we  will  re¬ 
joice:  Ethiopia  will  soon  stretch  forth  bands 
unto  God.  Tbe  time  will  come  when  tbe  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  of  Africa  sball  worship  Him  as 
King  in  Zion,  and  should  1  die  in  Africa,  my 
friends  may  take  comfort  in  the  hope  that  my 
bones  bad  taken  possession  of  the  promised 
land.” 

But  tbe  perils  of  tbe  coast  are  over,  and  he 
is  now  on  bis  homeward  voyage.  As  be  stood 
upon  the  quarterdeck,  taking  his  last  leave- 
of  unhappy  Ethiopia,  his  bosom  began  to 
heave  with  tbe  thoughts  of  home.  “We  may 
now,”  said  be  to  bis  companion,  “be  thankful 
to  God  and  congratulate  each  other  that  the 
labor  and  dangers  of  our  mission  are  passed. 
The  prospect  is  fair  that  we  shall  once  more 
return  to  our  dear  native  land  and  see  the 
faces  of  our  beloved  parents  and  friends.” 
But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  A  few  days  after 
these  congratulatory  words  were  spoken  he 
gently  closed  his  hands  on  his  breast,  as  if  to 
engage  in  some  act  of  devotion,  and  while  a 
celestial  smile  settled  on  bis  countenance, 
and  every  feature  expressed  the  meekness  andi 
serenity  of  his  soul,  be  ceased  to  breathe. 
So  writes  his  biographer,  and  adds:  “Thus,  in 
tbe  thirty-fifth  year  of  bis  age,  did  this  be¬ 
loved  man  close  his  life  of  distinguished  piety 
and  usefulness,  and  leave  Africa  and  the  world 
to  mourn.  No  monumental  marble  records 
his  worth.  No  fragrant  dews  descend  upon 
his  tomb.  His  dust  sleeps  unseen  amid  the 
pearls  and  corals  of  the  ocean,  and  long  shall 
his  name  swell  upon  the  breeze  and  be  echoed 
from  the  waves.” 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  one  biog¬ 
raphy  may  be  summarized  in  tbe  words  of 
its  subject  to  his  classmate,  Gordon  Hall; 
“Though  you  and  I  are  very  little  beings,  we 
must  not  rest  satisfied  until  our  influence  is 
felt  in  the  remotest  corner  of  this  ruined 
world.” 

Newark,  N.  J.,  August,  1896. 

We  read  that  tbe  flowers  in  a  certain  New 
Jersey  churchyard  are  cared  for  entirely  by  tbe 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  This  may 
remind  us  that  very  many  of  our  Preebjte- 
rian  churches  throughout  tbe  country  were 
the  pioneer  religious  organizations  of  tbe  town 
or  village  in  which  they  still  fiourisb.  A  large 
numter  of  these  have  tbe  burial  places  of  the 
first  settlers  close  about  them,  or,  at  least  not 
far  away,  and  they  are  tbe  natural  and  recog¬ 
nized  custodians  of  these  ancient  gravts. 
They  may  hence  well  give  them  attention, 
through  some  proper  organization  of  the  local 
church.  Headstones  should  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  over  or  to  stand  awry  nor  inscriptions 
to  become  obscured  and  uncertain  It  wool  1  bo 
well  and  fitting  did  everyone  of  our  churches 
of  fifty  years’  existence,  and  especially  those 
older,  prepare  an  Historical  Manual,  which 
ehould  be  inclusive  of  tbe  personal  history  of 
its  members,  and  more  at  large,  cf  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  it  lon^  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  chief  institution  and  moulding  influence. 
It  is  really  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  upon 
it,  how  little  of  this  important  information 
has  been  gathered  in  suitable  form  for  preser¬ 
vation  and  tbe  conservation  of  a  proper  local 
spirit. 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Examiner  here  disobarges  the  rather 
mixed  and  always  very  delicate  office  of  friend 
and  stern  monitor,  with  a  grace  and  complete¬ 
ness  all  its  own.  It  is,  of  course.  Dr.  H  L 
Wayland  who  thus  discourses  of  '‘A  Victim  of 
Excess,”  in  our  contemporary’s  latest  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  “Notes  of  a  Bambler”: 

The  victim  I  now  refer  to  is  the  hardest 
worked  man  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull,  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times.  I  suppose  we  all  have  one  vice  (as 
many  of  us  have  one  virtue),  and  perpetual 
labor  is  to  him  what  rum  and  opium  and 
gambling  and  smoking  and  chewing  and 
horse  racing  are  to  some,  and  the  seashore  and 
the  Adirondacks  to  others. 

About  a  year  ago  Dr  Trumbull  was  ordered 
by  his  physicians  an  absolute  rest,  so  be  went 
to  Carlsbad,  having  first  been  forbidden  every¬ 
thing  that  be  wanted  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
bidden  to  eat  and  drink  everything  be  didn’t 
want;  he  returned  in  the  fall,  and  lor  a  time 
gave  some  little  signs  of  amendment,  but  alas, 
original  depravity  is  bard  to  kill;  soon  he  was 
at  it  again,  and,  beginning  with  January,  he 
has  written  five  books,  four  of  which  have 
bten  published,  one  of  which.  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  involved  an  immense  amount  of 
labor;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  bis  weekly 
work  on  the  Sunday  School  Times,  bis  Bible 
class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  his  Teachers’ 
Meeting  on  Saturday  evening.  But  penalty, 
though  it  move  with  leaden  feet,  usually  gets 
there,  and  now  he  is  again  prostrate ;  but  bis 
physicians,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Pepper,  a 
prince  in  diagnosis,  tell  him  that  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  injury  of  any  organ  whatever,  that 
rest  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  here.  If  he  had 
been  addicted  to  rum  and  tobacco,  if  he  bad 
been,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  every  day  hol¬ 
lowing  and  thinning  the  walls  of  his  heart, 
and  subjecting  every  internal  organ  to  infa¬ 
mous  abuse,  I  should  now  be  writing  his  obit¬ 
uary  instead  of  urging  him  to  give  himself 
half  a  chance  fiir  fifteen  years  more  of  labor. 
To  him  and  to  Dr.  Conwell  and  to  a  few 
others,  I  am  disposed  to  say,  “Remember  what 
the  Master  has  said  about  the  chief  seats.  Do 
not  be  so  eager  to  go  and  get  all  the  best 
places  in  the  other  world ;  do  not  be  avari¬ 
cious  ;  do  not  be  a  monopolist ;  do  not  try  to 
do  all  the  work,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  for 
anybody  else;  do  not  subject  yourselves  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  having  it  said  to  you  by  the 
great  Father  of  us  all,  when  you  prematurely 
appear  in  His  presence.  ‘Why  are  you  here?  I 
did  not  send  for  you.’  Punctuality  and  obedi¬ 
ence  consist  in  being  neither  after  nor  before 
your  allotted  time.” 

But,  unfortunately,  all  these  exhortations 
will  be  laid  to  heart  by  the  man  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  work,  who  started  tired, 
and  who  scrupulously  avoided  exertion  He 
will  take  this  article  to  himself,  and  will  read 
it  to  bis  wife,  and  will  say,  “Ah,  my  dear, 
don’t  let  me  undermine  my  constitution  as 
dear  Dr  Trumbull  has  done  by  inordinate 
effort.”  The  laziest  man,  the  man  who  never 
did  a  stroke  of  work,  who  is  quietly  and  un¬ 
complainingly  supported  by  his  wife,  is  always 
the  man  who  sits  on  the  paizza  of  a  Sunday 
morning  and  sings  in  vociferous  tones,  “Wel¬ 
come,  sweet  day  of  rest.  ” 

The  Southern  Presbyterian,  our  Carolina 
contemporary,  has  its  own  happy  way  of  miti 
gating  the  hot  weather: 

The  Baptist  Courier  last  week  cited  and 
made  fun  of  a  paragraph  from  a  Texas  Baptist 
paper,  one  of  the  strictly  “Apostolic  succes¬ 
sion”  type,  which  solves  the  problem  of  Bap¬ 
tist  history  in  a  striking,  and  to  itself  satis¬ 
factory  way.  We  cannot  find  the  exact  pas¬ 
sage,  but  the  substance  of  it  was,  that  what¬ 
ever  scholars  might  discover  or  fail  to  discover, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  unbroken 
Baptist  succession.  It  is  such  a  reasonable 
and  necessary  belief  that  the  pure  Church  of 
Ood  has  been  unbroken  since  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  that  the  good  Baptist  has  an  intuition  of 
its  truth  which  takes  the  place  of  any  histor¬ 
ical  testimony.  This  would  be  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  way  of  settling  the  historical  question, 
but  while  it  might  satisfy  each  individual,  it 
would  hardly  work  well  on  all  sides.  The 
true  and  unbroken  succession  may  be  posited 
as  an  undoubted  article  of  faith,  but  each  de¬ 
nomination  can  claim  to  have  the  power  of  “  in¬ 
tuit!  vely  knowing”  that  the  succession  was  in 
its  own  line.  The  Episcopalian  is  sure  that  it 


proves  Episcopacy,  the  Presbyterian  goes  back 
with  positiveness  to  the  Culdees,  and  jumping 
clear  over  John  the  Baptist,  lays  bold  of  Abra¬ 
ham  as  the  first  Presbyterian.  The  Roman 
Catholic  consigns  us  all  to  perdition  as  here¬ 
tics,  and  proceeds  to  show  bis  line  of  Popes 
running  back  to  Bt.  Peter,  and  any  missing 
links  can  be  supplied  by  “intuition.”  Yes, 
intuition  of  history  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
must  be  kept  wrapped  up  in  the  family  closet, 
for  personal  use,  not  taken  out  to  be  frayed 
and  worn  in  the  field  of  controversy. 

Those  of  our  contemporaries  who  Southern 
have  been  casting  stones  at  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
as  infiuenced  by  love  of  money  and  dislike  of 
slavery  to  write  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  are  re¬ 
spectfully  referred  to  her  own  account  of  its 
origin.  Some  one  having  complimented  her 
on  writing  the  book,  she  replied,  “1  did  not 
write  it.”  On  being  asked  who  did,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “God  wrote  it,  and  I  was  simply  the  in¬ 
strument.”  What  are  we  to  say  to  her  de¬ 
cided  “intuition”  on  this  point t  Certainly 
while  we  may  justly  disclaim  the  picture  she 
draws  of  the  South  as  an  unfair  one,  we  need 
not  cast  slurs  at  her  as  seeking  for  money,  or 
as  blinded  by  a  wilful  prejudice.  The  evil 
consisted  in  taking  a  certain  type  of  incidents 
and  presenting  these  as  the  necessary  and  con¬ 
stant  fruit  of  slavery.  In  the  same  way,  un¬ 
doubted  facta  could  be  collected  and  skilfully 
arranged  which  would  prove  the  iniquity  of 
marriage  and  the  cruelty  of  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren. 


The  Standard  of  Chicago  refers  to  a  matter 
that  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  cause  considerable 
trouble  among  the  poorly  instructed  and  over- 
excitable  children  of  the  East  Side : 

A  most  curious  illustration  of  popular  super¬ 
stition  recently  occurred  in  New  York  City, 
in  the  panics  created  in  several  public  schools 
by  a  rumor  that  the  devil  was  coming  to  get 
the  children  Two  such  panics  on  a  small 
scale  in  East  Side  schcols  were  followed  bv  a 
morning  of  terror  at  a  building  where  2,000 
children  attend.  More  than  half  that  num¬ 
ber  were  in  or  near  the  building  when  the  cry 
was  raised  that  the  devil  was  coming.  The 
children  ran  in  all  directions,  trampling  on 
each  other  and  endangering  the  safety  of 
hundreds,  though  none  were  seriously  injured. 
The  teachers  were  unable  to  control  the  pupils 
in  their  unreasoning  fright,  and  the  confusion 
was  increased  by  crowds  of  men  and  women 
from  the  tenements  who  came  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  excite¬ 
ment  may  be  traced  back  to  the  threat  of  a 
teacher  that  the  devil  would  catch  disobedient 
children.  To  attribute  this  unfortunate  oc¬ 
currence  to  “religious  fanaticism,”  however,  as 
some  of  the  newspapers  were  only  too  glad  to 
do,  is  like  including  the  name  of  the  devil 
under  the  bead  of  profane  language. 


The  Catholic  Review  discourses  for  a  little 
on  “Color  Blindness”  by  way  of  introducing 
the  fact  that  its  Church  is  now  making  per¬ 
sistent  effort  among  our  colored  population  : 

There  is  another  color  blindness  against 
which  only  feeble  efforts  are  being  made. 
How  can  a  greater  and  an  influential  number 
be  enlisted  in  weeding  out  this  universal  de¬ 
fect.  Some  eight  millions  of  our  people  are 
colorless,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  scientific 
declaration  that  black  is  not  a  color.  We  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  “Republics 
are  based  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,”  but  we  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  a  republic  of  virtue  will 
outlast  any  republic  of  intelligence  Virtue  is 
long  suffering  and  patient ;  intelligence  is 
fretful  and  scheming. 

A  few  years  since  a  little  band  of  patient 
and  long  suffering  priests,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Saint  Joseph,  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  impossible  task  (speaking  with  worldly 
wisdom)  of  converting  the  misnamed,  colored 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  and 
practices  of  the  Christain  faith,  and  to  offer 
them  a  wide  field  for  the  development  of  their 
better  natures  and  of  the  higher  virtues;  a 
field  in  which  they  would  not  be  handicapped 
by  their  white  brethren  having  pre  empted 
or  taken  possession  of  all  the  best  places.  Here 
is  a  field  for  fair  play  to  all— the  ntgro  and 
the  Caucassian,  without  favor  or  prescriptive 
rights.  In  Saint  Benedict,  the  Moor,  the  ne¬ 
gro  race  is  assured  that  it  may  reach  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  natural  and  supernatural 
virtue  and  become  worthy  of  reverence  and 
veneration  as  saints  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church  of  Ood,  wbo^e  virtues  will  be  emu¬ 
lated  all  down  the  ages  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Josephites,  come  the  gleaners  in  the  midst 


of  the  anticipated  harvest,  and  a  little  band 
of  Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  fearing  lest  some) 
grain  might  be  overlooked,  have  gone  bravelj 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  the  broken  grain, 
that  none  may  be  wasted  or  left  unnoticed. 
Not  one  sheaf  so  storm -tossed,  not  one  bead 
so  broken,  not  one  grain  so  bruised,  but  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  gathering  and  care  of 
these  devoted  nuns.  Some  generous.  God¬ 
fearing,  nameless  friends  gave  these  little  Sis¬ 
ters  a  large  bouse  and  roomy  grounds  out  in 
the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  on  Calvertun  Road, 
and  (the  name  of  Calvert  will  come  up  in  such 
times)  there  have  been  gathered  the  grain 
that  the  harvesters  had  neglected  or  trodden 
into  the  soil— the  very  hopeless  of  the  negro 
race,  the  outcast  and  the  bedrsgged.  And  out 
of  such  material  these  Good  Shepherd  Nunn 
are  making  helpful,  hopeful  creatures  that 
but  yesterday  were  beyond  the  pale. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  re¬ 
course  to  improper  methods  for  the  obtaining 
of  money  for  religious  purposes  is  a  subject 
that  seems  to  be  receiving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  in  England : 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  recent  speech  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  East  London  Church  Fond,  call» 
the  bazaar  and  the  charity  ball  “strange  de¬ 
vices,”  and  adds:  “I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  state  of  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  among  the  laity  which  makes  them 
necessary.  The  bazaar,  or  the  dinner,  or  the 
ball  may  furnish  a  portion  of  the  money  which 
is  required.  But  it  satisfies  no  self-discipline; 
it  leaves  no  feeling  of  devotion,  or  gratitude, 
or  beneficence  behind  it.  It  uses  the  largest 
amount  of  material  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  moral  improvement  that  is  possible.  Th» 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  recently 
passed  a  resolution  “instructing  ministers. 
Sessions,  and  Boards  of  management  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  forms  of  raffling  at  bazaars,  fairs,  an^ 
sales  of  work  held  in  connection  with  their 
congregations,  or  for  any  religious  or  charita¬ 
ble  purpose.  On  which  the  Presbyterian  of 
London  remarks:  “Presbyterian  bazaars  in 
Enigand  have  not  been  so  implicated  with 
raffling  and  other  forms  of  mild  gambling 
as  some  other  church  bazzars  that  we  could 
mention  Still,  even  the  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  are  not  entirely  free  from  reproach  in  tbi» 
matter,  and  a  declaration  such  as  the  above,, 
clearing  them  from  any  part  or  lot  in  pi  no¬ 
tices  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  evil,  could 
not  but  have  an  excellent  effect.”  It  would 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  agitate  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  in  this  country;  for  here  there  i» 
also  a  tendency  toward  questionable  enter¬ 
tainments  and  the  uee  of  “strange  devices”  to 
secure  money  from  people  who  do  not  give  in 
response  to  appeals  addressed  to  their  reason 
and  conscience.  The  fact  is,  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  like,  clean,  true  way  to  support  churches, 
sustain  missions,  and  maintain  obarities  is  to 
give  the  money  out  and  out,  directly  from  the 
hand  into  the  Lord’s  treasury,  it  stead  of  in 
round-about  indirect  ways,  whereby  some- 
tbing  like  a  tangible  equivalent  is  received. 
The  many  indirect  and  not  always  approved 
methods  of  raising  money  for  church  purposeo 
entail  much  labor  on  a  few,  and  sometimeo 
expose  to  temptation  the  many.  Keep  the 
Church  clean  of  all  semblance  of  fin.  Her 
need  is  lets  baza-^r  and  more  Bible. 


The  Watchman,  our  venerable  and  vigorous- 
Boston  contemporary,  has  this  reference  to  tb» 
favorable  impressions  recently  gathered  here 
in  New  York  by  (be  Assembly’s  Committee 
to  investigate  the  new  Presbyterian  Building; 

We  take  great  satisfaction  in  this  report,  be¬ 
cause  it  disposes  of  some  malicious  slanders 
and  strengthens  public  faith  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  religious  trusts.  Men  of  probity 
and  ability  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  do  not  necessarily  become  fools  or 
knaves  when  they  are  entrusted  with  th» 
affairs  of  a  religious  or  missionary  society. 
It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  a  good  record 
earned  in  the  administration  of  one  set  of 
affaire  will  be  continued  in  the  maiagement 
of  another.  But  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a 
point  against  missionary  work  and  the  gift  of 
funds  for  religious  uses,  some  evil  minded  men 
and  newspapers  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
piesumption  is  that  a  man  whose  word  is  a» 
good  as  bis  bond  becomes  a  double  dyed  villaiD 
when  he  accepts  a  position  as  a  director  of  a 
missionary  society  The  glee  with  which  mera 
welcome  a  rumor  of  mismanagement  of  sucb 
trusts  is  diabolical.  It  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  the  Presbyterian  Boards  are 
above  reproach. 
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XXXV.— REQUIREMENTS  AND  REWARDS 
IN  FOLLOWING  CHIRST. 

Matthew  xiz.  16-xz.  Iti. 

As  Jesus  "went  forth  (from  the  house, 
Hark  x.  10)  iatjtha  roiJ”  (rj.  IT),  thas  is, 
«B  He  set  forth  in  the  early  morning  upon  His 
journey,  one  came  eagerly  running  to  ask 
Him  how  he  might  inherit  eternal  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  attractive  bearing  (vs.  21), 
«  ruler  in  the  local  synagogue  (Luke  xviii. 
18),  a  man  of  rare  purity  of  life  (Matt.  xix. 
18  20),  high  moral  character,  and  deep  seri¬ 
ousness  ;  one  of  the  noble  few  in  that  or  any 
age  who  seek  Jesus  because  they  have  already 
felt  deep  yearnings  after  holiness,  and  are 
convinced  that  He  alone  can  meet  them. 

The  expression,  “eternal  life,”  was  a  com¬ 
mon  one  among  the  Jews,  used  by  them  to 
^denote  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Jesus  did  not 
disclaim  goodness  in  referring  the  young  man 
to  God  for  the  absolute  good.  His  question 
(vs.  17)  does  not  refer  to  the  appellation, 
*Good  Teacher,”  by  which  the  young  ruler 
had  addressed  Him,  but  to  bis  question  about 
eternal  life— the  “good  thing”  that  be  must 
do  ”  to  inherit  it.  Why  do  you  ask  Me  about 
the  good  thing?  One  is  good,  God  (compare 
Mark  x.  18)  who  alone  possesses  the  absolute 
good.  To  the  law  given  by  this  absolutely 
good  Being,  Jssus  therefore  refers  him,  as  to 
the  standard  of  conduct. 

But  it  was  precisely  because  this  young  man 
had  felt  a  yearning  for  something  higher, 
deeper,  more  spiritual  in  life  that  he  bad 
come  to  Jesus.  “All  these  I  kept  from  my 
youth”  (cf.  Mark  x.  20),  he  answers  with 
perfect  truth ;  why,  then,  this  soul  unrest, 
this  inward  discontent,  this  yearning  after 
a  nearer  conformity  to  the  ideal?  “What  is 
it  that  1  still  lack?”  (Matt.  xix.  20). 

No  wonder  that  Jesus,  looking  into  his  pure, 
manly  face,  and  seeing  there  the  witness  to 
his  words,  loved  him  (Mark  x.  21)  and  longed 
to  have  him  ever  near  Him  as  one  of  His  own 
followers.  Here,  surely,  was  one  eminently 
fitted  to  take  that  place  among  the  Twelve 
from  which  J udas  was  so  soon  to  fall  1  There 
remained  only  to  prove  that  the  positive  side 
of  this  lovely  youth’s  character  was  as  strong 
as  the  negative  side:  to  make  sure  that  not 
only  he  never  transgressed  the  natural  laws 
cf  purity,  honesty,  reverence,  filial  piety, 
neighborly  comity,  but  that  bis  sympathy  with 
the  wants  of  men  was  gieat  enough  to  bring 
him  to  positive  self-denial.  It  was  a  special 
test,  not  however,  as  applied  toja  candidate 
for  a  place  among  the  Twelve,  but  as  applied 
io  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  one  man. 


He  was  very  rich ;  was  bis  otherwise  lovely 
character  marred  by  the  love  of  luxury,  of 
ease,  and  self-indulgence,  which  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  danger  of  riches  ?  Was  there  in  his  heart 
such  a  sympathy  with  his  fellow- men,  with 
the  poor  especially,  that  he  was  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  himself  for  them?  Was  his  yearning  for 
the  nobler,  truer  life  of  the  kingdom,  for 
“eternal  life,”  that  is,  actually  so  deep  as  be 
supposed  it  was?  Did  his  soul  indeed  so  crave 
perfection  (Matt.  xix.  21)  that  he  would 
gladly  renounce  all  for  the.  sake  of  fellowship 
with  One  whom  his  heart  told  him  did  repre¬ 
sent  the  eternal  good? 

Alas,  no  I  His  countenance  fell  (Mark.  x. 
22)  at  that  saying,  and  be  went  away  sorrow¬ 
ful;  for  he  bad  great  wealth.  Sorrowful,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  go  away  without  that  for  which 
be  had  longed ;  yet  going  away  because  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  pay  the  price.  He 
could  nut  consent  to  the  self  sacrifice  which 
would  put  him  in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
order:  first,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Hie 
righteousness  (Matt.  vi.  83)  ;  then,  the  “all 
other  things”  which  in  bis  life  of  fellowship 
with  the  eternal  good  he  might  need— such 
things  as  the  disciples  had  who  lacked  for 
nothing  (Luke  xxii  85). 

It  is  important  to  apprehend  correctly  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  about  renunciation.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  their  historic  setting 
spoken,  as  they  were,  in  a  time  when  the  in 
terests  of  Cbriet’s  kingdom  required  a  degree 
of  self-effacement  and  renunciation  that  they 
do  not  now,  when  Christian  principles  are  in 
the  very  fabric  of  men’s  minds.  Not,  let  us 
be  very  careful  to  observe,  because  the  prt'n 
ciple  is  modified ;  principles  cannot  be  modi¬ 
fied  ;  but  because  circumstances  are  changed. 
It  is  just  as  bard  now  as  then  for  one  who  has 
riches  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  the 
kingdom  of  God,  has  the  second  place  in  his 
heart;  but  it  is  easier  for  Christians  now  to 
give  the  kingdom  its  true  place,  because  they 
understand  its  nature  better,  and  because 
they  live  in  a  society^wbere  its  nature  is  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  The  sin  of. nof  giving  it  the 
first  place  must  be  incomparably  greater  now 
than  then,  but, to  those  who  do  give  it  the 
first  place,  the  possession  of  wealth  may  be 
come  the  blessing  it*  could  not  possibly  have 
been  then,  when  riches  could  be  of  absolutely 
no  use  in  promoting  the  kingdom.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  here  is  plain,  the  teaching  of  His 
life  and  death,  tbat.the^Christian  spirit,  that 
is,  the  spirit],  that  longs,  for  fellowship  with 
the  eternal  good,  is  one  that  sees  that  of  neces 
sity  the  kingdom  comes  first,  whatever  e'se 
may  be  desirable  or  undesirable.  There  is  no 
schism  between  this'world  and  the  next;  to 
the  Christian  they  are  not  two  realms,  but 
one,  God  being  King  over  the  whole ;  but  the 
other  world  is  the  real,  the  important,  the 
interesting  world;  this  is  important,  interest¬ 
ing,  real  only  as  it  subserves  that  other. 
Those,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  whom  the  first 
interest  is  money  and  what  It  will  buy— food, 
lodging,  clothing,  culture,  recreation— live  in 
a  vain  show,  a  phantasmagoria,  a  vapor 
(James  iv.  14).  Those,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whose  interest  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  are 
partakers  in  the  eternal'life. 

It  is  unquestionably  our  Saviour’s  teaching 
in  this  place  that  riches  are  a  hindrance  to 
entrance  to  the  kingdom.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  inherently  wrong  in  wealth,  but 
that  wealth  is  liable  to  have  precisely  the 
effect  upon  good  men  which  it  bad  upon  the 
earnest  young  ruler —enabling  them  to  have  so 
much  of  things  that  actually  are  good,  though 
not  the  best,  that  they  cease  to  care  so  much 
for  the  best.  In  the  pioverb  which  our  Lord 
quoted  (Matt.  xix.  24),  He  meant  io  be  under¬ 


stood  as  saying,  in  very  serious  earnest,  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  self  satisfaction  of  Peter  in  discovering 
(vs.  27)  that  he  and  his  fellow-disciples  were 
indeed  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  is  not  unusual  in  experience.  Our  Lord 
did  not  rebuke  him ;  He  understood  better 
than  most  of  us  do  how  genuine  snd  severe 
had  been  the  self  denial  of  the  Twelve. 
Rather,  He  gave  them  strong  encouragement 
by  telling  of  the  rewards  that  even  now,  and 
far  more  in  the  end,  await  those  who  have 
followed  Him  in  Bis  humiliation.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  verse  29  is  evidently  figurative. 
No  one  expects  or  desires  to  receive  parents 
or  brethren  a  hundredfold  in  the  eternal  king¬ 
dom.  Evidently  our  Lord  expected  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  saying  that  what  His  disciples 
would  receive  will  replace  what  they  have  lost 
to  that  degree.  And  if  the  words  about  rela¬ 
tives  are  figurative,  the  word  “lands”  as  sig¬ 
nifying  worldly  wealth,  must  be  figurative 
too.  Not  such  riches  as  the  rich  of  this  world 
enjoy  are  to  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  to 
the  self  sacrificing  believer,  but  something 
will  be  given  to  him  that  to  him  is  a  hundred¬ 
fold  more  valuable.  There  was  a  warning, 
meant,  we  may  think,  not  so  much  for  them 
as  for  later  Christians,  ourselves,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ;  the  reward  is  not  of  debt,  not  of  mercen¬ 
ary  calculation.  And  to  illustrate  this,  Jesus 
told  (xx.  1-16)  the  parable  of  the  laboiets  in 
the  vineyard,  to  show  that  while  all  should 
receive  their  reward,  the  question  could  never 
be.  How  much  have  you  done  or  suffered? 
but.  How  closely  has  your  heart  cleaved  to 
the  principle  of  doing  all  you  can  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Absalom’s  Death. 

2  Samuel  xviii.  83. 

Golden  Text. -The  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
of  the  righteous ;  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly 
shall  perish. — Psalm  i.  6. 

David  had  fled  before  the  approach  of  his 
rebellious  son  and  taken  refuge  in  Mabanaim, 
the  far  eastward  sanctuary  where  the  angels 
of  God  met  Jacob  (Gen.  xzxii.  1,  2).  Absa¬ 
lom  bad  followed  with  bis  army  and  a  battle 
bad  been  fought,  the  king  giving  his  cap¬ 
tains  charge  to  “deal  tenderly”  with  his  un- 
dutiful  son.  But  Absalom  bad  been  causht  by 
his  hair  in  a  tree  and  Joab’s  young  officers 
had  slain  him,  and  now  the  news  was  to  be 
carried  to  David,  who  was  waiting,  heavy- 
hearted,  “between  the  two  gates”  of  the  city, 
with  a  watchman  on  the  wall  above  to  give 
notice  if  any  messenger  from  the  battle-field 
drew  near. 

Two  messengers  were  seen  running  across 
the  plain,  each  alone,  the  binder  one  outrun¬ 
ning  at  last  the  former.  It  was  the  son  of  the 
high  priest,  who  loyally  desired  to  save 
Daivd’s  feelings  by  breaking  to  him  by  de¬ 
grees  the  sad  news.  His  news  of  victory  was 
hardly  heeded  by  David,  who  eagerly  asked 
after  bis  son ;  and  Ahimaaz  had  not  the  heart 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  now  the  next  mes¬ 
senger  came,  and  be,  too,  first  told  the  tidings 
of  victory.  But  to  the  father’s  eager  question 
about  his  son  he  answered  with  deep  respect 
and  gentleness,  but  in  a  way  that  David  could 
not  misunderstand.  And  then  the  agony  of 
the  father’s  heart  burst  forth.  It  was  all  the 
more  bitter  because  he  recognized  in  this 
bereavement  the  just  punishment  of  his  sin. 
“Would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee  I”  means 
more  than  Moses  meant  (Exod.  xxxii.  82)  and 
Paul  (Rom.  ix.  8).  Theirs  was  the  utterance 
of  a  purely  self  sacrificing  spirit;  his  was  the 
heart  broken  wish  of  a  self  accusing  con¬ 
science. 


August  20,  189& 
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lEnbcavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Prett. 


Heaven. 

oAug.  24.  No  tears.  Revelation  7 :  9-17. 

25.  No  evil.  Gallatitus  5 : 16-21. 

26.  Nocteatb.  Revelntioa  20 :  7-15. 

27.  Beauty  tbeie.  Revelation  1:1 : 10-21. 

28.  .loy  there.  Uevelatioa  15 : 1-8 

29.  Jesus  there.  Revelation  22 : 1-6. 

80.  Topic— The  happiness  of  Heaven.  Revelatlin 
21 :  1-7, 22-27. 

The  only  kind  of  life  we  can  know  is  that 
which  we  live.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  anothei 
of  an  experience  he  has  not  had.  Nicodemus 
could  not  understand  how  a  man  could  be 
born  again,  not  having  been  regenerated. 
Ood  may  have  other  attributes  more  glorious 
than  these  we  know  which  Ue  cannot  reveal 
to  us  at  present,  for  we  can  only  take  in  those 
which  are  like  what  we  ourselves  have.  Paul 
could  not  utter  the  things  he  saw  in  the  third 
heaven.  And  he  says  the  eye  has  not  seen, 
nor  the  ear  beard,  nor  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  natural  man,  that  which  Ood  has 
revealed  to  the  spiritual  even  now.  What, 
then,  shall  be  the  revelation  of  the  future  life 
in  the  very  presence  of  Ood? 

Every  description  of  heaven  and  its  life  must 
be  in  the  language  of  earth,  in  words  which 
relate  to  physical  life.  All  illustrations  are 
from  the  earthly.  The  beet,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  glorious  of  earth  are  used ;  and  these 
Are  presented  to  the  imagination  to  translate 
into  spiritual  states  and  joys. 

The  seer  on  Patmos  Itle  saw  passing  before 
him  a  panorama  of  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  its  earth  period,  or  age  of  redemption,  and 
its  close,  and  the  life  of  the  blessed  in  another 
place  and  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  Jost  in  their  abode. 

Heaven  is  presented  as  the  reward  of  right 
eousness,  and  the  gift,  or  purchase,  of  Christ 
for  His  own.  Here  there  is  fullness  of  joy. 
Pleasures  forevermore  are  the  portion  of  those 
who  are  at  the  right  hand.  It  is  the  Father’s 
house  of  many  mansiotiS.  They  who  dwell 
Ahtrein  are  blissed  forevermore. 

The  first  thing  mentioned  in  this  wonderful 
chapter  is  that  it  is  the  abode  of  the  saints  in 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  former 
was  old  and  worn  out,  and  passed  away.  The 
new  heaven  was  pure  and  perfect  and  glori- 
cus,  as  was  paradise  before  sin  entered  it. 
As  at  the  first  Ood  created  all  things  of  earth 
good  for  man,  so  now  all  things  of  heaven  are 
made  good  for  the  regenerated  and  perfected 
man. 

Again  the  comparison  is  to  a  new  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Only  a  Jew  could  fully  appreciate  this. 
To^him  Jerusalem  was  the  center  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  desirable  and  glorious  of 
earth  and  life.  This  was  the  nearest  paradise 
he  could  get  here  below. 

The  impression  made  by  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  helps  us  to  understand  this.  It  was 
80  strong  and  deep  that  no  surface  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  possible.  They  were  in  the  capitol, 
the  seat  of  national  authority.  The  city  rep 
resented  the  wbtle  United  States,  with  all  its 
extent  and  resources,  and  its  people  and  insti 
tutions  and  history  and  future.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  beautiful  Washington,  but  that  was  a 
small  part  of  what  the  city  stood  for.  Patri¬ 
otism,  deep,  strong,  and  worshipful,  took 
hold  of  the  visitors,  and  was  joined  to  the 
divine  worship.  This  produced  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  devotion,  which  found  its  fit  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  opening  song  of  the  mighty  chorus 
at  the  capitol,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  Ood 
Almighty. 

If  now  we  could  join  to  this  the  reverence 
the  Jew  had  for  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of  the 


temple  of  Jehovah  and  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  Sbekinab  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  could 
center  our  patriotism  and  religion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  we  could  understand  something  of 
this  comparison  for  the  Jews  of  Heaven  to  a 
new  Jerusalem.  The  earthly  city  was  built 
by  man  and  represented  human  magnificence: 
the  heavenly  came  from  heaven,  builded  by 
Ood  himself.  Nothing  of  this  world  is  ever  so 
beautiful  and  lovely  as  is  the  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband  on  tb^ir  wedding  day  So  is 
the  holy  city  adorned  for  the  Church. 

And  it  is  not  like  a  tent  in  the  wilderness, 
to  be  moved  here  and  there,  nor  like  the  tem¬ 
ple  where  only  the  high  priist  went  into  the 
presence  of  Ood  ;  but  there  Ood  tabernacks  or 
dwells  permanently  with  His  people.  They 
are  to  each  other  a  mutual  possession.  They 
are  directly  and  in  His  presence  and  under 
His  care.  They  see  Him  face  to  face,  and 
commune  with  each  other.  Under  His  care 
heaven  is  not  to  be  like  earth.  Earth  is  a 
vale  of  tears,  but  there  Ood  shall  wipe  away 
every  tear.  There  can  be  no  crying,  because 
no  sorrow,  or  pain,  or  death. 

No  evil  to  the  body  or  grief  to  the  spirit  is 
known  there.  This  is  only  to  say  that  there 
is  no  sin  there.  Sin  cursed  the  world  and 
brought  on  men  death  and  all  its  woes. 
There  sin  is  cancelled  and  forgotten.  Its 
work  ended  with  earth  and  the  body.  All 
this  has  passed  away ;  clouds  and  storm  and 
darkness  are  no  more.  The  new  earth  is  an¬ 
other  earth.  We  cannot  conceive  the  change. 
It  is  all  new.  So  shall  we  be  new  and  com¬ 
plete  in  Christ,  and  fit  for  the  immediate 
pretence  of  Ood. 

And  ibis  assures  the  continued  and  un¬ 
alloyed  happiness  of  the  future  life.  It  is  to 
be  sinless.  So  different  is  it  from  the  earthly 
that  Ood  takes  pains  to  assure  the  seer  that  it 
is  true  and  faithful;  and  the  assurance  is  that 
Ood  says  it  and  does  it.  It  is  His  work  and 
gift  freely  bestowed.  And  it  is  His  last  and 
best  creation  for  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
man. 

This  holy  city  is  only  for  holy  beings. 
Nothing  sinful  can  come  into  it  to  mar  its 
blessedness.  They  are  blessed  who  dwell 
there,  because  holy  like  Ood,  whose  name  is 
holy. 

Next  the  bridal  glory  of  the  new  city  is  re¬ 
vealed,  as  the  promised  land  was  shown  to 
Moses  from  Pisgah’s  Mount  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  Its  glory  strikes  him  at  first  sight, 
then  its  magnitude  attracts  notice,  and  its 
streets  and  gates.  Now  its  garnishing  appears 
on  closer  view.  The  outside  is  all  beautiful; 
and  this  only  the  dwelling  place  I  What,  then, 
is  the  life  therein,  that  for  which  the  city  is 
builded  and  furnished? 

At  first  he  is  surprised  because  he  sees  no 
temple ;  but  that  confines  God  to  a  bouse. 
Here  He  is  the  Temple.  They  have  and  see 
Him.  And  His  presence  is  greater  than  the 
all  revealing  eun  of  earth ;  and  to  see  and 
know  Him  is  all  knowledge ;  and  they  who 
look  into  the  face  of  Ood  see  all  things.  It  is 
this  which  is  the  glory  of  angels.  Seeing 
holiness  they  are  holy. 

But  that  which  the  saints  see  as  the  central 
glory  is  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  who  redeemed  them 
and  brought  them  hither  and  presented  them 
to  the  Father  as  His  own.  And  now  again  as 
he  looks  around  be  sees  those  who  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  Ood,  the  saved,  the  best,  the 
glorified  of  earth,  all  that  could  be  used  to 
add  to  its  glory. 

There  they  shall  dwell  safely  forever,  and 
go  in  and  out  freely,  where  no  enemy  or  evil 
can  come  in  at  the  ever  open  gates.  And  no 
night  shall  cloud  the  vision,  or  stop  their  work 
and  worship,  or  intrude  its  deeds  and  dark¬ 
ness.  Evil  and  the  evil  one  are  banished  and 
chained  forever  from  entrance. 


Under  no  circumstances  can  enter  anything 
that  defiles  the  sight,  or  is  unclean  in  touch, 
or  is  unrighteous  in  act,  or  disturbing  and 
faithless  in  word.  Character,  deeds,  and 
words  are  all  holy  in  the  new  Jerusalem. 
And  best  of  all,  the  reason  they  are  there  is 
because  they  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book 
of  Life.  Grace  is  the  glory  of  their  admit¬ 
tance  and  indwelling.  The  Lamb,  who  loved 
them  and  was  slain,  gave  them  the  privilege 
to  become  the  sons  of  Ood,  and  is  their  surety, 
and  He  has  written  their  names  in  His  book 
and  put  His  name  on  them. 

JeruMilem,  the  glorious  I 
The  glory  of  the  elect,— 

O  dear  and  future  vision 
That  eager  hearts  expect  I 

Ev'n  now  by  faith  1  see  thee, 

Ev’n  here  thy  walls  discern; 

To  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled. 

And  strive,  and  pant,  and  yearn  I 

O  sweet  and  blessed  Country  I 
Shall  I  e'er  see  thy  face  ? 

O  sweet  and  blessed  Country  ! 

Shall  I  e'er  win  thy  grace  ? 

Exult,  O  dust  and  ashes  I 
The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part ; 

His  only.  His  for  ever. 

Thou  Shalt  be,  and  thou  art  I 


OCR  ADIRONDACK  CHURCHES. 

Dear  Evangeliat:—'M&ny  of  your  readers  and 
friends  interested  in  the  Adirondack  Mission 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  dedication 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  at 
Lake  Clear  Jun.tion  last  Sabbath,  hence  these 
few  lines.  This  house  of  worship  is  situated 
a  half  mile  south  of  the  railroad  junction  on 
the  bank  of  the  beautiful  lakes,  commanding 
a  pretty  view  of  this  magnificent  body  of 
water  and  of  the  mountains  beyond.  “Beau¬ 
tiful  for  situaticn  is  Mount  Zion,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth.” 

Campers  on  the  Upper  St.  Regis,  Spit  Fire, 
and  guests  at  the  Torcane  Inn,  are  in  close 
proximity,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  constitute  an  interesting 
and  unique  congregation  who  come  here  to 
worship. 

The  bouse  is  a  small.  Gothic  structure,  fin¬ 
ished  in  spruce,  with  circular  trusses  and 
stained  windows.  The  upholstered,  black 
walnut  seats,  with  exquisite  pulpit,  were  the 
gift  of  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.  the  Rev.  J.  Clement  French,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor.  To  the  Misses  Leonard  of  State  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  with  their  many 
friends,  and  to  the  Fourth,  the  First,  and  Clin¬ 
ton  square  churches  of  the  saqie  city,  with 
Dr.  Sawin’s  and  Dr.  Berry’s  and  Dr.  Sy- 
brandt’s  chuches  of  Troy,  anJ  to  Dr.  Hoyt  of 
New  York  City,  with  many  churches  of  the 
metropolis,  we  are  largely  indebted  for  this, 
and  many  other  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
connected  with  the  Mission,  and  which  are 
now  doing  splendid  work  for  the  Master. 

The  services  of  dedication  were  exceedingly 
impressive,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  present.  Dr.  French  preached  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon,  while  other  brethren  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exercises.  The  house  is  free  of 
debt,  and  the  new  church  has  before  it  a 
bright  future. 

Still  another  new  house  of  worship  at 
Waverly  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  will  be 
ready  for  dedication  the  last  of  September. 

This  last  named  church  ii  the  youngest  of 
all  the  group  of  Adirondack  churches ;  while 
in  its  vicinity  are  living  forty  families  or 
more,  with  no  other  church  within  miles  of 
this  new  edifice.  So  the  work  goes  forward. 

To  all  the  helpers  we  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments  not 
only  for  the  material  assistance  rendered  ns, 
but  for  the  Christlike  spirit  of  helpfulness 
back  of  the  gilts  received. 

While  the  native  churches  are  so  full  of 
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enoouragement,  our  eummer  service  for  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  at  Lake  Placid  and  on  the  Upper 
Saranac. Lake,  are  largely  attended  and  min- 
instered  to  very  ably  by  brethren  visiting  the 
Adirondacks.  Audiences^of^SOO  congregate  at 
Lake  Placid,  and  oi  150J;at  Island  Chapel, 
Upper  Saranac  Lake. 

The  Episcopalians  and 'other  denominations 
largely,  ia  former  years, ^had  the^spiritual  care 
of  our  people  summering'in  these  mountains. 
The  seed  sowing  was  'generally  along  denom¬ 
inational  lines,  and  the^spectacular  was  made 
prominent  in  ^the  worship,  and  not  without 
their  weakening  influence  'on^the  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  churches  and  their  attachment  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

In  some  measure  we  are  'endeavoring  now 
to  meet  this  exigency,  realizing  that  the  say¬ 
ing,  “Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na¬ 
ture,”  is  as  important  'and  true  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  denominationaljlife  of  a  church  as  in 
social  or  commercial  life.  Other  denomina¬ 
tions  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  fol¬ 
lowing  their  people  in  their  eummer  vacations 
with  the  home'church,  why  should  our  Church 
lag  behind  in  this  great  work,  and  turn  our 
people  over  to  the  ministrations  of  other 
churches  for  three  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  Bishop'‘,Doan  of  Albany  makes 
his  boast  that  his  Church  will  absorb  all  the 
religious  interests  at  the  summer  resorts,  that 
it  is  good  missionary  ground  for  obtaining  re¬ 
cruits  and  money  from  the  sects,  of  which 
the  Presbyterians  are  chief — and  late  develop¬ 
ments  would  indicate  that  such  is  the  policy  of 
that  Church.  Would  that  there  were  infused 
into  our  Church,  the  pioneer  in  religious  work 
in  all  this  region,  a  little  more  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world— so  far  as  the  same  is  commend¬ 
able  and  self-respecting. 

At  meeting  of  Synod  at  Binghampton  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  upon  this  subject  at  its  next  meeting. 

In  the  forthcoming  report  we  hope  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  that  a  step  will 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction. 


8COTI.AND’8  I.OYED  POET. 

E^litor  The  North  American; 

I  may  tell  your  readers  an  incident  relating  to  the 
loved  poet’s  boyhood,  which  I  believe  has  never  yet 
been  seen  in  print.  The  incident  was  years  ago  told 
me  by  the  Rev.  John  Black,  D.D.,of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
who  heard  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poet’s  birthplace. 
The  neighborhood  was  favored  with  an  inn  or  tav¬ 
ern,  as  also  by  the  very  regular  visits  of  an  itinerant 
tinker.  Th^  familiar  name  of  this  itinerant  was 
Andy  Homer,  and  in  stature  he  was  quite  small. 
One  evening  he  was  a  guest  at  the  inn,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  neighbors  were  there  to  enjoy  an  hour 
or  two  in  social  intercourse.  The  tinker  was  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  all,  and  could  contribute  no 
little  to  gratify  and  amuse  them.  To  do  this  he 
would  very  often  parade  some  aptness  he  had  in 
rhyming,  and  on  the  evening  referred  to  he  had 
been  doing  this  to  win  applause  as  usual,  when 
one  of  the  company  stated  to  Andy  that  there  was 
a  plow-boy  near  by  who  could  rival  him  in  rhyming. 
Andy  was  defiant,  if  he  didn’t  feel  hurt,  that  he 
should  he  ranked  in  rhyming  on  a  par  with  a  plow- 
boy.  It  was  proposed  to  send  for  the  boy  Robby, 
and  several  of  the  younger  men  present  accordingly 
went  and  brought  him.  The  entire  company  was 
expectant  now  of  a  rare  treat.  But  the  query  was, 
which  of  the  rivals  ought  to  begin  the  contest,  and 
Andy  Homer  was  called  for,  who  accordingly  began 
as  follows:  “In  saxteen  hunnerd  and  thirty-nine— in 
saxteen  hunnerd  and  thirty-nine;  och,  I’m  sae  tired 
the  nicht;  let  the  laddie  begin,”  and  the  boy  did  so, 
and  spoke  as  follows,  quoting  Andy’s  words: 

In  saxteen  hundred  and  tbirty-nlne. 

The  deil  gat  stuff  to  make  a  swine. 

And  put  it  in  a  correr. 

But  gen  be  tbocht,  be  changed  Lis  plan. 

And  made  t>’  it  a  weeny  mat. 

And  ra'ed  him  Andy  Horner. 

Robby  was  wildly  cheered,  and  poor  Andy  was  in 
a  rage.  J.  Francis  Bourns. 

Philadelphia,  Jniy,  1896. 
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MISSIONARY  MOTHER  GOOSE. 
Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  corner 
Eating  a  very  queer  pie ; 

He  saw  in  a  trice 
It  held  everything  nice 
From  the  lands  where  the  mission  fields  lie. 

From  Ceylon  came  the  spice. 

And  from  China  the  rice. 

And  banansLS  from  African  highlands ; 

There  were  nutmegs  and  cloves 
Sent  from  Borneo’s  groves. 

And  yams  frcm  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

There  were  nuts  from  Brazil 
All  the  corners  to  fill. 

And  sugar  and  sago  from  Siam ; 

And  from  Turkey  a  fig 
That  was  really  so  big. 

Jack’s  mouth  tbonght,  “It’s  larger  than  I  am.” 

There  were  pomegranates  fair 
Grown  in  Persia's  soft  air, 

And  tortillas  from  Mexico  found  there ; 

And  there  did  appear 
Grapes  and  grains  frcm  Corea, 

And  all  of  the  things  that  abound  there. 

A  Syrian  date 

Did  not  turn  up  too  late. 

He  need  not  fur  tea  to  Japan  go ; 

Tamerinds  were  not  few. 

There  were  oranges  too 
And  from  India  many  a  mango. 

“  Now,”  thought  little  Jack, 

“  What  shall  I  send  back 
To  these  lands  for  their  presents  to  me 
The  Bible  indeed 
Is  what  they  all  need. 

So  that  shall  go  ever  the  sea.” 

, — M.  B.  Banks,  in  Over  Sea  and  Land 


GRANDMOTHER’S  TOAD  STORY. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

By  Susan  TeaU  Ferry. 

Oiandmother  was  Bitting  on  the  porch  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  It  was  an  August  day,  and  it 
had  been  very  hot ;  the  round,  red  sun  was 
going  down  the  western  bills,  indicating  a 
spell  of  dry  weather.  Grandmother  was  alone, 
and  when  she  was  alone  she  had  a  habit  of 
going  back  to  the  old  days,  the  days  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  Shs  was  making  pic¬ 
tures  in  memory’s  studio  of  persons  and 
things  of  the  long  ago.  She  was  just  finish¬ 
ing  off  the  portrait  of  her  dear  little  sister 
she  loved  so  well,  who  went  to  heaven  to  live 
when  she  was  yet  a  ohild.  She  was  putting 
the  string  of  coral  beads  around  her  neck, 
when  she  beard  a  terrible  screaming  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  garden.  It  was  the  voice 
of  little  Bessie,  the  sweet,  golden-haired 
grandchild,  who  had  come  from  the  city  to 
spend  the  month  of  August  at  grandmamma’s. 

The  loving  old  lady  got  up  out  of  her  easy 
chair  and  went  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the 
garden  at  the  right  of  the  farmhouse  porch. 

“Oh,  grandmamma,  come  quick  as  ever  you 
can  I  A  horrid,  bopping  thing  has  jumped 
right  across  the  path.  It  had  dreadful  eyes, 
and  it  looked  right  up  at  me.  I’m  just  as 
frightened  as  evei  I  can  be.  ” 

“Where  did  it  go,  darling?” 

“Right  into  the  zinnia  bed  here,  by  those 
big,  yellow  flowers.” 

Grandmamma  moved  the  tall  plants  aside, 
and  there  espied  a  toad  sitting  as  demurely 
as  possible. 

“Why,  my  dear  child,  it  is  only  a  harmless 
little  toad,”  and  grandmamma  took  Bessie’s 
hand  and  led  her  up  to  it.  “That  is  one  of 
my  old  friends,  Bessie.  It  comes  up  to  the 
porch  when  I  sit  dovn  there  at  night  time. 
It  was  on  its  way  to  me  when  it  crossed  your 
path.  Don’t  ever  scream  again  when  you  see 
it,  for  it  is  very  fond  of  grsndmamma,  and 
I  when  she  is  alone  it  comes  and  keeps  her 
I  company.  Come  back  to  the  porch  and  we 
I  will  sit  down  and  watch,  and  you  will  soon 
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see  it  come  up  and  sit  on  this  stone  by  th& 
step.  ” 

Bessie  sat  down  on  the  hassock  at  her  grand¬ 
mamma’s  side,  and  soon  the  toad  hopped  up^ 
the  path  and  on  to  the  stone. 

“It  is  a  very  old  toad,  Bessie.  I  think  it  is 
the  very  toad  Mary,  my  sister,  and  I  loved  so 
much.  Toads,  naturalists  say,  live  to  a  great 
age.  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about 
toads  ” 

“Begin  it  ‘Once  upon  a  time,’  grand¬ 
mamma,  for  I  always  like  stories  best  that 
begin  ‘Once  upon  a  time.’  ” 

“Well,  ‘Once  upon  a  time’  I  was  a  little  girl, 
just  like  you.  1  had  a  dear  little  sister,  two 
years  younger.  You  have  no  little  sister,  my 
dear,  but  you  have  a  little  brother.  By  and- 
b;e  you  will  make  him  very  happy,  leading 
him  about  and  showing  him  many  pretty 
things.  I  hope  he  will  never  be  cruel  to.  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  you  and  he,  both,  will  be  very 
kind  to  toads.  After  you  bear  my  story  I 
think  you  will. 

“Mary  and  I  used  to  sit  out  on  this  porch 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  as  we  do  now.  This 
was  our  father’s  and  mother’s  home.  Sun¬ 
days  were  holy  days  then,  because  people 
were  more  careful  to  carry  out  the  command 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  than'  they  are 
now.  Every  Sunday  morning  we  rode  two 
miles  to  oburcb,  with  father  and  mother,  and 
took  a  paper  of  seed  cookies  with  us,  because 
Sunday  school  came  right  after  church,  and 
then  an  afternoon  service.  We  used  to  go 
under  the  trees  and  eat  our  luncheon  of 
cookies  between  the  Sunday  school  and  after¬ 
noon  service.  When  we  got  home  we  had 
our  dinner,  and  then  we  used  to  go  and  sit  on 
the  porch  and  keep  very  quiet,  reading  our 
Sunday-school  books. 

“There  was  a  family  of  toads  that  lived 
under  the  porch.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
they  used  to  come  out  and  sit  on  this  stone. 
We  used  to  talk  to  them,  and  they  became  so- 
friendly  that  they  would  jump  up  the  steps 
and  sit  right  by  us.  We  called  them  our  Sun¬ 
day  visitors.  We  really  got  so  we  loved  those 
toads  and  enjoyed  their  coming  to  see  us. 

“One  day  mother  got  a  letter  from  the  city, 
telling  us  that  her  brother’s  wife  was  coming 
to  make  her  a  visit.  Aunt  Ann  we  called 
her,  and  she  was  going  to  bring  her  two  boys, 
John  and  Horace,  with  her.  We  bad  no 
brothers,  and  consequently  were  quite  shy  of 
boys,  and  were  not  one  bit  glad  they  were 
coming ;  but  mother  said  we  must  treat  them 
very  kindly  and  do  all  we  could  to  make  their 
visit  pleasant.  The  boys  came,  and  they  were 
so  glad  to  get  on  the  farm  where  they  could 
have  plenty  of  room  to  play,  that  they  acted 
like  wild  Indians— that  was  what  Mary  and  1 
thought.  They  grabbed  the  old  bens  and  put 
them  in  the  watering  trough  to  wash  them, 
took  long  poles  and  knocked  down  all  the 
swallow  nests  in  the  barn,  chased  our  beloved 
oats  under  the  carriage-house,  and  frightened 
them  £o  much  that  they  went  off  and  never 
came  back  until  the  boys  had  gone  back  to 
the  city.  Our  hearts  were  nearly  broken  over 
the  disappearance  of  our  cats,  but  we  did  not 
say  anything,  as  two  little  friends  we  bad  on 
the  farm  next  us,  said  they  would  keep  them 
and  feed  them  until  our  bad-mannered  visi¬ 
tors  went  away. 

“The  first  Sunday  afternoon  they  wer& 
there  they  sat  out  on  the  porch  with  us. 
They  bad  to  keep  quiet  Sunday  for  their 
mother  told  them  they  must.  But  I  know  i^^ 
was  bard  work  for  them  to  do  it.  As  usual, 
at  the  proper  time,  our  friendly  Sunday  visi¬ 
tors,  the  toads,  jumped  up  on  the  stone.  In¬ 
stantly  John  and  Horace  threw  down  their 
hooka  and  picked  up  some  pebtles  in  the  walk 
and  began  to  throw  them  at  the  toads  ;  then 
they  got  sticks  and  tried  to  poke  them  under 
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the  lattice  of  the  porch,  where  the  poor  toads 
had  taken  refuge.  Mary  began  to  cry.  but  she 
was  a  timid  little  thing,  and  did  not  dare  say 
a  word  to  the  boys.  I  was  very  quick-tem¬ 
pered,  and  being  very  indignant  at  those 
boys,  I  took  the  stick  from  their  hands  and 
struck  them  both.  It  was  not  a  hard  blow, 
but  they  both  screamed  so  hard  that  father 
and  mother  and  Aunt  Ann  came  running  out. 

“The  boys  told  their  story  their  way,  but  I 
said:  ‘They  ought  to  be  struck,  and  I’d  strike 
them  again  if  they  touohed  our  toads.’  My 
mother  sent  me  up  to  my  room,  and  then 
dear,  sweet  Mary  went  to  her  and  begged  her 
to  forgive  me  and  let  me  come  down-stairs. 
She  told  mother  the  whole  story,  just  as  it 
really  was. 

“Dear  mother  did  not  know  anything  about 
our  toad  friendship  unil  then.  She  heard  the 
story,  and  told  Aunt  Ann.  Of  course  it  was 
not  nice  in  me  to  strike  the  boys.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  our  good  mothers  both  saw  the  matter 
in  a  true  light,  and  the  boys  bad  to  apologize 
to  us  for  hurting  our  toads,  and  1  had  to 
apologize  for  striking  my  cousins.  The  toads 
never  came  out  again  during  their  stay.  Af¬ 
ter  they  went  back  to  the  city,  as  we  sat 
together  slone  on  the  porch,  one  toad  peeped 
out  of  the  lattice,  and  seeing  us  alone,  took 
courage  to  tell  the  rest  of  her  family  that  we 
were  alone.  Then  all  the  toads  came  out, 
and  we  were  happy  again.” 

“Did  tbe  cats  come  home?” 

“Oh,  yes  they  came  back,  too.  That  was 
the  last  summer  little  Mary  was  with  us 
One  winter  morning  tbe  angels  came  very 
early  and  took  her  home  to  Ood.  She  had 
been  very,  very  ill.  I  was  an  only  child  then, 
and  oh,  I  did  miss  my  little  sister  so  very 
much.  In  the  spring  tbe  toads  all  came  out 
again  and  sat  on  that  stone.  They  looked 
about  for  Mary,  and  I  told  them  she  bad  gone 
to  the  beautiful  land  where  winter  never 
comes,  and  they  would  not  see  her  here  any 
more.  I  went  away  to  school  that  year;  then 
I  was  married  and  moved  out  West,  and  was 
gone  from  this  old  home  many  years.  When  I 
came  back  here  again  to  live,  I  lat  on  tbe 
porch  as  I  used  to  do,  and  this  one  toad,  which 
I  had  forgotten  all  about,  hopped  on  to  the 
stone  again.  I  shall  always  believe  it  is  one 
of  my  old  friends.  What  became  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  I  do  not  know.” 

“I  will  never  be  afraid  of  toads  again,  dear 
grandmamma,”  said  little  Bessie.  “I'll  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  toads  are  grandmamma’s 
friends.” 

r  Tbe  old  toad  winked  and  blinked  his  eyes 
at  little  Bessie,  and  she  said :  “Tbe  toad  is 
trying  to  tell  me  he  is  my  friend,  too.  I  hope 
my  little  brother  will  not  strike  toads  when 
he  is  a  big  boy.  You  don’t  think  he  will  be 
a  dreadful  boy  like  John  and  Horace,  do  you, 
grandmamma?” 

“No,  dear.  I  am  sure  with  such  a  good 
little  sister  to  be  an  example  to  him,  that  he 
will  not.” 

“I  shall  tell  him  about  toads  the  first  thing. 
But  what  became  of  those  dreadful  boys?” 

“They  became  better  boys  after  that,  my 
dear;  they  have  grown  up  and  are  good  men 
now,  I  presume  they  have  been  soriy  many 
times  that  they  hurt  tbe  poor,  harmless  toads. 


TIIK  CHILUREM  OF  A  KINO. 

One  cold,  wet  day  our  city  missionary 
climbed  the  steps  of  a  house  he  had  not  vis¬ 
ited  before.  He  bad  heard  of  some  little  ones 
up  in  tbe  garret  room,  and  his  visit  was  foi 
them.  The  steps  were  very  steep  and  very 
dark,  and  the  missionary  had  to  fumble  about 
for  the  handle  of  the  door.  He  knocked,  but 
there  was  no  answer,  so  he  opened  the  creak¬ 
ing  door  and  walked  in. 

“Oh,  pleise  don’t  make  such  a  noise,  sir,” 


said  a  sweet  little  voice,  “you’ll  wake  the 
prince.  ” 

You  may  imagine  how  astonished  the  visitor 
was  to  hear  of  a  prince  in  that  half-lighted, 
bare  room.  Presently  he  saw  through  the 
dim  light  a  little  wooden  cradle,  with  a  poor 
skin  and- bones  baby  in  it,  and  at  tbe  foot  of 
it  a  girl  about  six  years  old  anxiously  rocking 
it  to  and  fro. 

“You  see,  the  prince  is  very  hungry,”  she 
said,  “an’  ef  he  wakes  up  he’ll  holler  orful. ” 

“Are  you  hungry,  too,  my  child?”  asked 
the  missionary. 

“Yes,  course;  I’m  big,  you  see,  an’  kin 
wait.  Tbe  prince  don’t  know  ’bout  mammy 
cornin’  home  ’fore  dark  an’  bringin’  a  loaf  ” 

Tbe  gentleman  brought  out  of  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  couple  of  sandwiches,  intended  for 
bis  own  lunch,  and  gave  them  to  the  brave 
little  sister ;  and  while  she  devoured  one  he 
asked  her  why  she' called  the  baby  by  such  a 
strange  name. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  little  play  mamma  taught 
me,”  said  the  child,  with  a  smile,  “to  keep 
roe  from  thinking  about  being  cold  and  hun¬ 
gry.  She  tells  me  stories  at  night  ’bout  kings 
and  queens,  and  then  when  she’s  away  at 
work  all  day  1  play  the  queen’s  out  drivin’, 
and  me  an’  baby  are  livin’  in  a  big,  warm 
house  an’  havin’  sausage  every  day  for  break¬ 
fast.  It  helps  a  lot.  ” 

“Well,  my  dear  little  princess,”  said  the 
missionary,  “you  and  baby  are  in  truth  chil¬ 
dren  of  tbe  heavenly  King,  and  He  has  sent 
me  to  day  to  see  about  you.  There  is  a  nice, 
warm  bouse  not  very  far  from  here,  just 
opened  to-day,  where  you  and  tbe  prince  can 
stay  all  day  while  your  mother  is  at  work. 
You’ll  get  bread  and  milk  there  every  day, 
and  sausages,  too,  sometimes.” 

.  “Is  it  the  palace”?  asked  tbe  little  giil,  her 
eyes  shining. 

“They  call  it  The  Nursery,”  answered  tbe 
gentleman,  “but  it  belongs  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  He  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  about 
it. 

Just  try  to  think  what  it  was  to  these  cold 
and  hungry  children  to  be  taken  to  this  warm, 
comfortable  place  every  day,  to  be  clothed 
and  fed  and  taken  care  of  1  The  baby  got  fat 
and  merry,  and  was  always  called  “Tie 
Prince,”  but  the  brave  little  sister  never  forgot 
that  tbe  King  had  sent  them  all  these  beauti¬ 
ful  things.— Our  Young  Folks. 


HE  WAS  A  GENTLEMAN. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  passing  through  a 
pretty,  shady  street,  where  some  boys  were 
playing  at  baseball.  Among  their  number 
was  a  little  lame  fellow,  seemingly  about 
twelve  years  old — a  pale,  sickly  looking  child, 
supported  on  two  crutches,  and  who  evidently 
found  much  difficulty  in  walking,  even  with 
such  assistance. 

The  lame  boy  wished  to  join  the  game, 
for  he  did  not  seem  to  see  how  much  his  in¬ 
firmity  would  te  in  bis  own  way,  and  how 
much  it  would  hinder  the  progress  of  such  an 
active  sport  as  baseball. 

His  companions,  very  good  naturedly,  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  stand  at  one  side  and  let 
another  take  bis  place,  and  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  none  of  them  hinted  that  he  would  be 
in  the  way,  but  that  they  all  objected  for 
fear  he  would  hurt  himself. 

“Why,  Jimmy,”  said  one.  “you  can’t  run, 
you  know. 

“Ob,  hush  I”  said  another,  the  tallest  in  tbe 
party.  “Never  mind  I  I’ll  run  for  him,”  and 
he  took  his  place  by  Jimmie’s  side,  prepared 
to  act.  “If  you  were  like  him,”  he  said  aside 
to  the  other  boys,  “you  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  told  of  it  all  the  time. 

As  I  passed  on  I  thought  to  myself,  that 
I  there  wa*  a  true  gentleman. — Ram’s  Horn. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WiNDBOUND. 

“There  I  Now  all’s  shipshape  1”  said  the 
Captain,  approvingly,  as  be  tied  the  last  knot 
that  secured  the  sail.  “But  your  traps  are 
pretty  wet,  aren’t  they?” 

“To  work,  to  work  I”  cried  Mamma  H., 
gaily.  “We  must  spread  everything  out  to 
dry.” 

“Here  is  something  that  can’t  be  dried,” 
said  Tom,  lifting  a  box  cover.  Alas,  the 
sugar,  instead  of  being  put  away  in  tbe  locker, 
bad  been  stowed  under  a  seat  and  was  entirely 
dissolved  in  salt  water. 

“We  must  drink  our  coffee  without  sugar,” 
said  Mamma  D.  “It  is  too  rough  to  send 
ashore  now.” 

“That  is  better  than  the  boys  in  ‘The  Island 
Home’  had,  anyhow,”  observed  Rick,  as  he 
went  to  build  the  fire. 

There  bad  been  no  regular  breakfast  that 
morning,  only  a  sea  biscuit  or  two,  served  ont 
to  each  one,  and  at  this  late  hour  they  were 
hungry  enough  to  take  cheerfully  whatever 
they  could  get.  It  was  not  very  much  Tbe 
coffee  was  very  black  and  bitter,  even  when 
plentifully  diluted  with  tbe  brackish  water ; 
the  condensed  milk  was  all  gone,  so  was  the 
bread,  and  tbe  sea  biscuit  had  somehow  been 
a  little  wetted  by  tbe  spray.  They  had  eaten 
the  last  of  tbe  chicken  and  cake  and  jam  for 
supper  the  night  before,  but  there  was  some 
potted  turkey  still,  and  Mamma  H.  found  a 
bit  of  ham  for  everyone,  on  tbe  ham  bone. 

After  breakfast  the  boys  got  out  their  tackle, 
although  the  Captain  told  them  that  their 
lines  were  too  light  for  Sound  fishing,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  high  wind.  He  joined  the  fishing 
party,  however,  smoking  his  pipe  the  while. 
Shortly  the  whole  group  were  happily  occu¬ 
pied.  Louie  drew  water  in  her  little  pail  and 
occupied  herself  with  tbe  dolls’  toilets.  Una 
offered  to  read  aloud  to  tbe  two  mammas, 
whose  stock  of  needlework  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
exhaustible.  The  wind  blew  more  and  more 
fiercely,  as  if  it  were  doing  its  best  to  drown 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 

A  great  shout  from  Tom  proclaimed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  capture  of  a  fish,  a  tiny  fellow  about 
six  inches  long.  Another  and  another  were 
quickly  hauled  up;  Rick  caught  three,  Tom 
three,  the  Captain  two;  after  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more.  They  had  them  for 
dinner,  rolled  in  cornmeal  and  fried  in  salt 
pork,  and  small  as  they  were,  they  made  a 
most  delicious  and  welcome  addition  to  that 
repast.  There  was  just  one  apiece,  and  one 
over,  which,  at  Toro’s  suggestion,  was  added 
to  the  Captain’s  share,  because  he  was  the 
biggest,  and  needed  to  keep  up  his  strength 
to  sail  the  Lady  Grey.  When  the  fish  and 
pork  and  the  hardtack  had  been  eaten. 
Mamma  D.  dealt  out  a  small  bit  of  preserved 
ginger  to  each  person,  by  way  of  dessert. 

“Now  let’s  play,”  said  Tom,  a?  they  rose 
from  the  table. 

“Yep,”  said  Una,  “play  that  you  were 
waitress  and  washed  the  dishes.” 

“All  right!”  answered  Tom,  rolling  up  bis 
sleeves  “I’ll  be  Aunt  Dinah.  Now  git  ont 
de  way,  chile,  or  I’ll  barm  you;  better  keep 
out  de  way,  better  not  come  nigh  me,  or  I’ll 
harm  you  !” 

“Isn’t  that  just  like  old  Aunt  Dinah!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Louie,  laughing.  “All  right.  Aunt 
Dinah,  I’ll  keep  out  cf  the  wsy  next  time 
mamma  tells  me  to  go  ’round  with  your  Sun¬ 
day  dinner.” 

Tom  dropped  a  plate  and  rushed  after  Louie, 
who  ran  away,  shrieking  with  laughter,  over 
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the  quarter  deck,  dowu  the  little  steps  at  the 
■Urn,  through  the  cabin,  and  up  the  main 
oempaniun  way,  across  the  vessel,  and  over 
the  forecastle  deck,  around  the  mast  and  down 
again  upon  the  main  deck,  finally  taking 
refuge  behind  the  two  mammae,  from  which 
ooign  of  vantage  she  peeped  out,  laughing  and 
breathless,  at  Tom,  who  stood  on  the  fore 
castle,  laughing  and  shaking  his  fist  threaten- 
ingly.  Then  he  jumped  down  and  went  back 
to  the  dish  washing,  where  Una  stood  ready 
to  help. 

The  short  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  making  Loats,  at  which  the  bojs 
were  very  expert  and  the  girls  very  admiring 
The  question  of  sails  was  a  rather  perplexing 
one,  as  new  cloth  was  so  bard  to  sew,  and 
there  was  not  a  great  store  of  old  cloth  upon 
the  Lady  Orey;  but  Mamma  D.  at  last  found 
■  worn  pocket  handkerchief,  which  she  was 
willing  to  devote  to  the  marine  service,  and 
before  bed  time  they  had  quite  a  fieet  of  ships 
and  sloops  ready  for  a  lull  in  the  wind. 

As  breakfast  and  dinner  bad  been  so  late 
they  were  not  especially  hungry  for  supper, 
and  so  Mamma  D.  only  gave  to  each  one  a 
biscuit  and  a  piece  of  g'nger  before  they 
went  to  bed. 

By  Captain  Hamilton’s  advice  the  beds 
were  made  in  the  cabin,  for  there  were  heavy 
clouds  in  the  sky  which  foreboded  rain,  ^ben 
the  children  were  snugly  tu.ked  in,  Louie 
made  her  usual  request  for  a  story. 

“Not  a  very  long  one  to  night,  Una,”  said 
Mamma  1).  “You  are  all  tired  and  ought  to 
go  right  to  sleep.” 

“1  know  a  short  one,  auntie,”  answered 
Una.  “I’ll  tell  that  one.” 

“Is  it  a  true  story?”  asked  Louie. 

“Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,”  replied  Una.  “It 
ia  about  the  birds  that  flew  in  at  the  window.” 

“What  window?”  asked  Louie  again. 

“Ob,  the  lighthouse  window;  but  you 
mustn’t  ask  so  many  questions,  Louie,  or  1 
can’t  tell  the  story.” 

“Yes,  keep  quiet,  do,  Louie,”  urged  Rick, 
“and  fire  away,  Una.” 

“The  lighthouse  where  Harold  and  Gerald 
lived  was  on  a  high  point  of  rocks,”  said  Una 
beginning  her  story,  “and  there  was  just  one 
tree  upon  the  point ;  all  the  rest  was  bare 
nek,  without  any  grass.  The  great  tree  was 
full  of  birds;  theie  were  hundreds  of  them, 
and  they  flew  up  and  down  and  quarreled  and 
chattered,  so  that  the  children  often  had  to 
slop  talking,  in  their  playhouses  among  the 
socks,  for  the  noise  the  birds  made.” 

“I  wish  they  would  come  and  live  in  our 
honey  locust  tree,”  observed  Louie. 

“Sh-sh  sb  I”  said  Rick,  and  Una  went  on. 

“The  spariOKS  knew  Harold  and  Gerald 
well.  They  had  lived  in  the  old  tree  many 
a  year,  and  the  children  had  fed  them  ever 
ahice  they  could  walk.  Every  morning  they 
scattered  crumbs  among  the  rocks  and  the 
birds  flew  down  and  quarreled  over  them. 
Sometimes  they  put  the  crumbs  on  old  Gun 
Mr’s  back,  and  laughed  to  see  the  sparrows 
aearebing  for  them  in  his  shaggy  hair.  ” 

“Who  was  Gunner?”  asked  Tom,  rising  on 
his  elbow. 

“Their  dog,  a  great  water  spaniel.  I  could 
tell  you  a  story  about  him,  too,  but  not  now, 
for  Mamma  D.  wants  us  t»  go  to  sleep  pretty 
Mon.  Well,  one  night  a  terrible  storm  came  up, 
the  worst  the  children  ever  remembered.  Tbe 
old  tree  creaked  and  groaned,  and  the  light¬ 
house  rocked  dreadfully.  The  children  were 
snug  and  warm  by  tbe  kitchen  fire,  but  out  in 
the  tree  tbe  sparrows  were  shivering  as  they 
had  never  shivered  before.” 

“Do  sparrows  shiver?”  asked  Louie. 

“They  looked  in  tbe  window,”  Una  went 
oa,  without  answering,  “and  saw  how  bright 
the  fire  was  and  bow  warm  Harold  and  Gerald 


looked,  playing  cn  the  red  rug.  ‘Let’s  go  in 
there, ’  said  one  of  the  sparrows.  ‘I’m  afraid, ’ 
answered  bis  mate.  ‘What,  afraid  of  Harold 
and  Gerald?’  said  the  first  sparrow,  and  be 
flew  to  the  window  and  tapped  with  bis  beak  ” 

“I  say,”  interrupted  Tom,  “ts  this  a  true 
story?” 

“Y(s,  it  really  is,”  answered  Una,  “only  I 
don’t  know  what  language  tbe  sparrows 
talked.  When  Harold  beard  the  sparrow  tap 
ping,  he  ran  and  opened  the  window  and  the 
bird  flew  in,  but  before  be  could  clcse  it,  all 
the  other  birds  came  rushing  to  the  window 
as  if  the  storm  had  blown  them  there.  They 
flew  in  by  dozens,  and  perched  on  all  tbe 
chairs  and  tatles  and  shelves.  Harold  and 
Gerald  were  delighted,  and  ran  for  crumbs  to 
give  them.  By-and  bye  tbe  birds  all  went  to 
sleep,  each  with  his  head  under  bis  wing  and 
one  leg  drawn  up.  And  tbe  children  went  to 
bed,  too.  Next  morning,  when  Harold  and 
Gerald  woke  up,  tbe  storm  was  over.  They 
opened  tbe  doors,  and  all  the  birds  flew  out 
with  a  great  rush  and  went  to  quarreling 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Tom. 

“Yes,  that’s  all,”  said  Una. 

“Now,  tell  us  about  Gunner,”  begged  Louie; 
but  Una  reminded  her  that  her  mother  wanted 
her  to  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  severe  thunder  storm  that 
night;  it  rolled  heavily  over  them  as  they  lay 
tucked  in  their  narrow  bunks;  but  everything 
bad  been  car  fully  put  out  of  reach  of  harm 
from  rain,  and  they  cheered  one  another  when 
they  were  awakened  by  the  loud  reports,  with 
tbe  thought  that  the  wind  would  be  changed 
by  tbe  storm. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


WHY  BIRDS  GO  TO  THE  ARCTIC  BI  GIONS. 

The  number  of  birds  that  go  to  the  Arctic 
regions  to  breed  is  “vast  beyond  conception  ” 
They  go,  nrt  by  thousands,  hut  by  millions, 
to  rear  their  young  on  the  tundra.  The  cause 
which  attracts  them  is  because  nowhere  in 
tbe  world  does  nature  provide  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  “such  a  lavish 
prodigality  of  food.”  That  tbe  barren  swamp 
of  the  tundra  should  yield  a  food  supply  to 
great  as  to  tempt  birds  to  make  journeys  of 
thousands  of  miles  to  rear  their  young  in  a 
1  kod  of  plenty  only  to  be  found  beyond  tbe 
Arctic  Circle,  seems  incredible.  Tbe  vegeta¬ 
tion  largely  consists  of  cranberry,  cloudberry, 
and  crowberry  bushes.  Forced  by  the  per¬ 
petual  sunshine  of  the  Arctic  summer,  these 
bear  enormous  crops  of  fruit.  But  the  crop 
is  not  ripe  until  the  middle  and  end  of  tbe 
Arctic  summer,  and  if  the  fruit  eating  birds 
had  to  wait  until  it  was  ripe  they  would 
starve,  for  they  arrive  on  the  very  day  of  the 
melting  of  tbe  snow.  But  each  year  the  enow 
descends  on  this  immense  crop  of  ripe  food 
before  tbe  birds  have  time  to  gather  it.  It  is 
then  preserved  beneath  the  snow,  perfectly 
fresh  and  pure,  and  tbe  melting  of  thh  snow 
discloses  tbe  bushes  with  tbe  unconsumed  last 
year’s  crop  hanging  on  them,  or  lying,  ready 
to  be  eaten,  on  tbe  ground.  The  frozen  meal 
stretches  across  the  breadth  of  Asia.  It  never 
decays,  and  is  accessible  the  moment  the 
snow  melts.  Agee  have  taught  the  birds  that 
they  have  only  to  fly  to  tbe  Arctic  Circle  to 
find  such  a  store  of  “crystallized  foods”  as 
will  last  them  till  the  bushes  are  once  more 
forced  into  bearing  by  tbe  perpetual  sunlight. 
The  same  heats  which  free  the  fruits  biing 
into  being  the  most  prolific  insect  life  in  the 
world  ;  tbe  mosquito  swarms  on  the  tundra. 
No  European  can  live  there  without  a  veil 
after  the  snow  melts ;  tbe  gun  barrels  are 
black  with  them,  and  the  cloud  often  ob¬ 
scures  the  eight.  Thus  the  insect-eating  birds 
have  only  to  open  their  mouths  to  fill  them 


with  mosquitoes,  and  the  presence  of  swarms 
of  tender  little  warblers,  of  cliff  chaffs,  pipis, 
and  wagtails  in  this  Arctic  region  is  ac¬ 
counted  for. 


THE  BEAR  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  AINC. 

Dr.  Scheure,  who  is  familiar  with  tbe  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Ainu  of  Japan,  describes  as  fol¬ 
lows  a  bear  festival  which  be  saw  there:  “Tbe 
bear  feast,  as  well  as  tbe  previous  feeding  and 
rearing  the  young  bear,  has  the  motive  of  an 
atonement  to  the  whole  bear  tribe  for  the 
killing  cf  its  brothers  and  sisters.  At  tbe  end 
of  wint  r  a  young  bear  is  caught,  placed  in  a 
cage,  and  reared  in  the  village.  At  first  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  caught  it  cans  for  it  as 
she  would  for  a  baby.  By  tbe  next  September 
or  October  tbe  joung  bear  has  grown  (o  strong 
as  to  threaten  to  break  the  cage ;  this,  then, 
is  the  excuse  the  Ainu  make  before  the  gods  for 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  Having  given  the 
bear  every  favor  possible,  they  cannot  keep 
him  prisomr  any  longer,  and  they  must  kill 
him  or  he  will  destroy  them.  The  man  who 
gives  the  feast  ohtains  great  honor.  The 
people  all  wear  their  best  elotbes.  which, 
after  all,  is  not  saying  very  much.  Tie  older 
men  wear  a  peculiar  headdress,  a  kind  of 
crown  made  of  bark,  shavings,  and  bears’ 
claws  The  women  put  on  all  their  necklaces 
and  strings  of  beads.  Tbe  house  is  made 
neater  than  usual,  and  the  ceremony  begins 
by  an  offering  of  sake  to  the  fire  god  and  other 
less  r  gods,  then  several  dri  ps  of  sake  are 
offered  in  a  shell  to  the  bear,  and  then  the 
dance  about  the  cage  begins  By-andbye 
tbe  bear  rouses  himself  and  begins  to  howl. 
The  men  drink  a  great  deal  of  sake,  and  at 
last  a  brave  young  Ainu  takes  the  bear  from 
tbe  cage  by  throwing  art  pe  around  the  bear’s 
neck.  Then  he  is  made  a  target  for  the  bow- 
iren  and  shot  with  blunt,  wooden  spears,  and 
soon  afteiward  be  is  crushed  to  death  with 
boards.  Tbe  next  day  tbe  bear  is  cut  up,  and 
with  dancing  and  drinking  and  weeping  by 
the  cider  women,  the  ceremony  ends." — The 
Treasury. 


HOUSEHOLn. 

Coarse  Brooms— Coarse  brooms  will  cut  a 
carpet,  and  although  imperceptible  at  first, 
their  ravages  will  at  length  show  themselves 
in  the  increased  number  of  shreds,  especially 
if  the  carpet  be  a  velvet  pile. 

Evaporated  Potatoes  —Evaporated  pota¬ 
toes,  prepared  in  tbe  same  manner  as  evapo¬ 
rated  apples,  are  to  he  put  on  the  market  from 
Minnesota  next  fall.  Lust  season’s  potato 
crop  was  so  large  that  many  millions  of 
bushels  were  wasted,  and  experiments  were 
made  in  evaporating  potatoes.  Tbe  experi¬ 
ments  were  successful,  and  two  big  factories 
for  preparing  potatoes  in  this  manner  are 
building. 

How  TO  Choose  Canned  Gmds  — In  buying 
tin  canned  vegetablrs  or  firuits  these  only 
should  be  sdected  that  have  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  end  of  the  can  This,  by  experts, 
is  accepted  as  proof  that  tbe  contents  of  the 
can  are  in  proper  condition.  If  the  end  of  the 
can  is  raised  or  bulged,  reject  it,  as  this  is 
proof  that  the  contents  of  tbe  can  were  not 
heated  sufficiently  at  the  time  of  sealing,  or 
that  in  the  past  or  piesent  they  have  fer¬ 
mented. 

Instantaneous  Lemonade. —Get  two  dozen 
lemons  and  roll  each  one  separately  on  a 
smooth,  bard  surface  until  it  is  quite  soft ; 
then  cut  off  the  end,  and  with  a  dull  knife 
scrape  out  all  the  juice  and  pulp.  Strain  this 
carefully  through  a  thin  cloth  ;  then  make  the 
juice  almost  thick  with  sugar ;  bottle  in  glass, 
using  a  cork  stopper,  and  stand  in  a  cool 
place.  It  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  to  make 
a  glass  of  fresh  lemonade  you  have  only  to 
put  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  enough  of  the 
sugared  acid  to  suit  your  taste. 

A  Tested  Cough  Mixture  —Boil  three  large 
lemons  in  water  seven  minutes,  drain  off  tbe 
water,  and  dice  the  lemons  as  thin  as  possible. 
Put  them  in  an  earthen  bowl  with  one  pound 
of  the  best  brown  sugar  and  stand  the  bowl 
cn  tbe  stove  until  the  mixture  is  at  boiling 
point.  Then  draw  to  the  back  of  tbe  stove 
and  let  the  mixture  eimmer  three  hours.  Re¬ 
move  from  tbe  fire,  and  when  it  has  stood 
half  an  hour  add  a  small  tablespoonful  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  It  is  to  be  used  warm. 
Stir  and  take  in  teaspocnful  doses  as  often  as 
needed. 
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WOMAN’S  EXErX’TIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  hia  “Popular  L^cturea 
on  Theological  I  hemea,"  addresses  bis  coun 
trymen  in  these  flaming  words:  “In  the  name 
of  your  own  interests;  in  the  name  of  your 
treasure-houses  and  foams,  of  your  rich  farms 
and  cities,  of  your  accumulations  in  the  past 
and  your  hopes  for  the  future,  I  charge  you, 
you  never  will  foe  secure  if  you  do  not  faith* 
fully  maintain  all  the  crown  rights  of  Jesus, 
the  King  of  Men.  In  the  name  of  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  inheritance  of  the  precious 
Christian  civilizition,  you,  in  turn,  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  eiree ;  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Church,  I  charge  you,  that  its 
sacred  franchise,  religious  liberty,  cannot  Le 
retained  by  men  who,  in  civil  liiatters.  deny 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  I  charge  you 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  afloat  on  your 
wild  sea  of  politi.’s,  there  is  another  King,  one 
Jesus ;  the  safety  of  the  State  can  be  secured 
only  in  the  way  of  humble  and  whole  souled 
loyalty  to  His  person  and  obedience  to  His 
law.  ” 

••THE  JEWELED  FOREST  ” 

“Chalcedony  Park  ”  or,  “The  Petrifled  For 
est,”  is  one  of  the  more  than  seven  wonders  of 
our  country.  It  is  found  in  Apache  County, 
Northern  Arizona.  Some  elaborately  wrought 
and  elegantly-polished  specimens  of  these  pet¬ 
rifactions  of  brilliant  and  mingled  coloring 
may  be  seen  at  the  artistic  store  of  Wm.  H. 
Jackson  and  Company,  No.  860  Broadway, 
New  York;  specimrns  were  also  on  (xbibi- 
tion  in  the  Manufacturers’  Building  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

“The  theories  of  scientiflo  men  who  view 
these  marvellous  deposits  are  said  to  be  like 
the  pieces  of  silicified  wood,  no  two  are  alike. 
It  is,  however,  generally  conceded  that  this 
was  a  tropical  wood,  transformed  in  a  pre¬ 
historic  era  from  a  living,  growing  forest  to 
the  present  recumbent  sections  of  interbPnded 
agate,  jasper,  jade,  calcite,  amethyst,  etc. 
Cut  and  polished  by  expensive  machinery,  it 
must  ever  remain  a  rare  and  costly  article, 
since  in  hardness  it  is  only  three  degrees  from 
a  diamond  Steel  will  not  scratch  it,  nor  can 
it  be  stained  by  ink.  As  cabinet  specimens 


Boils 

Pimples  and  other  eruptions  which  disfigure  the  face 
and  cause  suff-ring  and  aBnojance,  are  the  matlfest 
cons  quences  of  Impure  b  ood.  They  may  be  removed 
bypurlf>lni{  the  blood  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
has  accomplished  wonderful  cures  of  bolls,  scrofula, 
salt  rheum,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  other 
diseases  caused  or  promoted  by  Impure  blood.  Get  only 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blool  Punher.  All  druggists,  fl. 
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these  are  a  surpassing  luxury,  practically 
indestructible,  and  at  the  same  time  a  s  ien 
tifle  wonder  of  the  first  order  of  nature's  own 
incomparable  colorings.  The  rpecimene  are 
generally  found  projecting  from  volcanic  ash 
and  lava  which  is  covered  with  sandstone  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
process  of  petrification  possibly  resulted  from 
the  trees  being  submerged  by  hot  geysers 
bearing  silicon  in  solution,  the  rich  oxides  of 
Arizona  intermixed,  and  the  cell  tissues  of  the 
wood  were  substituted  by  the  silicon  in  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  solidified  ” 

“The  history  of  Arizma,”  says  B  M  Gem 
mill  io  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  “is  very 
much  broken.  It  beg’ns  in  1539,  when  Mar 
cos  de  Nizza  led  his  soldiers  across  the  terri¬ 
tory.  In  1818  the  United  States  acquired 
part  of  the  territory,  and  iu  1858  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  bought  from  Mexico.  There  are 
estimated  to  be  80,000  people  scattered  over 
113,010  square  miles.  Most  of  the  people  are 
settled  in  the  vallejs,  where  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  on  suoceesfully,  and  in  the  mountains, 
which  are  rich  in  silver.  The  mountains  of 
Arizma  are  veritable  silver  mountains  “ 

Chalcedony  Park,  which  one  reaches  soon 
after  entering  the  territory  from  New  Mexico 
is  one  of  nature’s  beauties.  It  is  a  park  of 
3  000  acres,  thickly  strewn  with  topaz  onyx, 
carnelian,  agate,  and  ametbyat.  ..Whole  trunks 
of  petrifled  trees  are  found.  Some  of  these 
stone  trees  are  150  feet  long  and  10  feet  in 
diameter.  One  of  these  is  lying  across  a  chasm 
60  feet  wide,  forming  a  bridge  of  jasper  and 
agate.  It  is  well  named  tbe  ‘Jewelled  Forest.’ 
The  giant  cactus,  another  wonder,  is  some¬ 
times  60  feet  high. 

Arizma  is  sail  to  exceed  in  area  the  follow 
ing  States  combined  :  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  contains  tbe 
largest  unbroken  forest  in  the  United  States, 
there  being  from  eight  to  ten  billions  of  stand¬ 
ing  saw  timber. 

Arizma,  with  New  Mexico,  are  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  Congress  for  admission  to  state¬ 
hood. 

Tucson,  in  Southern  Arizona,  is  the  point 
of  (special  interest  to  the  Christian  traveller. 
This  town  was,  in  1685,  tbe  first  settlement. 
In  1848  the  United  States  acquired  part  of 
tbe  present  territory,  and  in  1853  the  remain 
der  was  brought  from  New  Mexico." 

At  great  expense  polishing  works  were  con 
structed  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  to  fur¬ 
nish  specimens  of  high  art  decorations  from 
‘'The  Jewelled  Forest,”  but  at  tbe  Tucson 
school  for  Pima  and  Papago  Indians,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions,  jewels  of  rarer 
value,  and  those  which  shall  outlast  the  dia 
mond  and  outshine  tbe  stars,  are  being  pol¬ 
ished  for  that  dazzling  temple  which  tbe 
Apostle  saw  in  vision,  descending  from  Cod 
out  of  heaven. 

This  work,  which  angels  might  envv,  was 
commenced  in  1888  under  tbe  efficient  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Billman.  Six 
new  buildings,  comprising  dormitories,  school 
rooms,  laundry,  hospital,  dining-rooms,  oar- 


penter  shop,  and  living  rooms,  are  the  cquip-^ 
ment  of  tbe  school  for  bousing. 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  tbe  entire 
force  assembles  for  chapel  exercises,  then  tbe 
school  room  and  industrial  work  begins. 
About  a  mile  from  tbe  school,  down  in  tbe 
Santa  Cruz  Valley,  are  the  fields  of  barley  and 
wheat  belonging  to  the  school.  Here  the 
older  boys  are  taught  to  farm,  cultivate,  and 
irrigate.  As  an  incentive  to  work  and  to  train 
them  in  the  value  and  use  of  money,  they  are 
allowed  a  profit  on  tbe  product  of  their  work. 
In  another  part  of  tbe  valley  is  an  Alfalfa 
ranohe,  also  under  the  charge  of  tbe  school. 
This  is  the  Presbyterian  pioneer  in  Arizona 
Indian  work,  and  gives  our  Church  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  eight  year-old  child.  The 
8  tbool  is  half  a  mile  from  tbe  town,  and  m- 
cludes  a  Girls’  and  Boys’  Home. 

Accommodations  were  not  sufficient  in  tbe 
beginning  to  receive  all  who  wished  to  come. 
Dr  Billman  wrote:  “We  were  compelled  to 
send  back  eight  or  ten  who  came  to  us  tfl 
their  own  accord  from  fifty  to  seventy  five 
miles.” 

The  Indians  are  Pimas,  Zamas,  and  Papa- 
goes  ;  all  quiet  and  peaceable  tribes.  The 
larger  portion  of  tbe  Papagoes’  reservation  is 
within  nine  miles  of  Tucson  “The  whole 
aim  of  our  work,”  writes  Mr.  Billman,  “is  to 
send  out  a  company  of  clean,  industrious, 
self  respecting,  self-reliant,  self  supporting, 
and  righteous  Indians,  who  will  till  their  land, 
build  homes  for  tbemselv<s  and  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tbe  fruit  of  their  toil.  We  shall 
be  rejoic  d  if  we  can  fit  a  few  of  the  people 
to  become  teachers  and  evangelists.” 

Mr  Billman  and  Mr.  Cook  now  rejoice  far 
two  native  helpers,  Carl  Schurz  and  Edwatd 
Jackson 

Dr  Dorchester,  the  United  States  Superia 
tendent  of  Indian  Schools  in  1898,  reported 
“This  school  as  cne  of  the  very  beet  and  most 
successful  of  the  Indian  contract  schools.  Mx- 
Billman  has  more  applications  than  he  can 
accommodate,  tbe  beginning  of  one  year  turn¬ 
ing  away  more  than  fifty.” 

Tbe  income  of  the  school,  and  consequently 
its  numbers,  have  been  reduced  since  tbe 
financial  pressure  and  relinquishment  of  gov¬ 
ernment  aid.  “The  Indians  have  unbounded 
faith  in  tbe  Superintendent.” 

Miss  Pierson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  is  an  earnest  missionary  worker 
here,  who  writes:  “It  is  very  encouraging  to 
note  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  tbe 
older  scholars  fill  the  place  of  interpreter  in 
the  less  advanced  Sunday-school  classes.  Over 
a  class  of  little  boys  a  little  girl  of  fifteen 
seems  to  en  j  >y  it  as  much  as  her  scholars, 
and  does  her  best  to  make  it  interesting. 
They  close  with  prayer  in  tbe  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  Tbe  boys  have  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Friday,  sometimes  at  different  homes  and 
sometimes  at  the  church  ” 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  thus  re¬ 
ported :  “We  now  have  a  primary  class  com- 
pcsed  of  old  Indians.  They  saw  that  we  did 
their  little  ones  no  barm,  but  cared  for  them 
lovingly,  and  sent  them  back  at  vacation 
strong  and  healthy,  neat  and  clean,  and  better 
behaved  than  formerly  This  created  a  desire 
in  tbe  Indian,  no  longer  a  child,  to  attend 
tbe  school  himself,  “To  learn  little  English 
and  study  about  Cod.” 

Surely  “In  the  wilderness”  have  waters  been 
caused  to  break  out,  and  streams  in  the 
desert.  Shall  these  life-giving  waters  be  per 
mitted  to  dry  up  for  want  of  means  to  make 
them  perennialT  H.  E.  B. 


It  Induces  Sleep. 
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Dr.  S.  T.  LINKA WEAVER,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  says;  “It 
induces  a  quick  sleep,  and  promotes  digestion.”. 
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THE  POSTLUDE  AGAIN. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  Dr.  Hanchett’s 
article  on  "The  Postlude”  in  The  Evangelist 
of  July  80th.  I  have  been  thinking  over  this 
matter  of  late,  and  believe  that  something 
abould  be  done,  if  possible,  to  change  a  state 
of  things  which  is  certainly  far  from  perfect 
«t  present.  While  I  think  Dr.  Hancbett  is 
right  in  the  main  as  to  the  prelude,  my  own 
e^q>erienoe  is  that  it  is  noticed  by  some  in  the 
congregation  quite  as  frequently  as  the  post- 
Inde.  The  conditions  under  which  it  is  per¬ 
formed,  however,  are  certainly  not  ideal.  As 
to  the  postlude,  it  seems  to  me  (as  now 
treated  by  the  congregation)  almost  a  farce,  if 
not  quite  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length 
into  the  grievance,  as  Dr.  Hancbett  has  done 
this  so  well.  I  only  wish  to  suggest  that  we 
change  the  position  of  the  postlude,  and  let  it 
come  j  ust  before  the  benediction.  This  would 
bring  it  in  the  Congregatioanl  Church  either 
just  after  the  closing  hymn  or  the  closing 
prayer.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  Benediction 
might  well  be  pronounced  before  the  postlude, 
but  it  would  much  increase  the  meaning  and 
point  of  the  postlude  to  pronounce  the  Bene¬ 
diction  after  it,  making.it  an  integral  part  of 
the  service.  This  would  insure  perfect  quiet 
during  its  performance,  and  would  stimulate 
the  organist  not  only  to  do  bis  best,  musi¬ 
cally,  but  also  to  make  fitting  and  appropriate 
selections.  He  could,  without  much  extra 
trouble,  confer  with  the  clergyman  with  ref- 
mroice  to  the  general  character  of  the  service, 
and  by  working  together,  they  could  secure  a 
unity  of  idea  and  effect  which  would  be 
strongly  and  beneficially  felt. 

The  principal  objection  that  would  probably 
be  urged  is  that  the  people  would  then  have 
to  walk  out  without  the  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  long  accus¬ 
tomed.  But  this  is  really  no  proper  objection. 
It  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter. 
There  is  no  law,  or  even  custom  in  the  polity 
of  either  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
oburobes  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
omigregation  to  disperse  with  a  musical  ac¬ 
companiment.  And  there  is  certainly  no  law 
or  principle  of  common  sense  which  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  such  a  custom.  As  I  take 
it,  we  have  simply  drifted  into  this  custom 
without  much  thought,  thankful  if  we  could 
settle  the  much  discussed  question  of  music 
in  the  easiest  way.  Neither  Presbyterians  nor 
Oongregationalists  make  any  logical  provision 
for  music  in  their  service,  as  do  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling  and 
bad  manners.  At  any  rate,  where  there  is  a 
g^ood  organist  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
church,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  plan  as 
has  been  suggested  above  could  not  be  tried, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  it  would  prove  a 
great  advance  upon  the  present  one,  which 
has  nothing  to  commend  it  either  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  minister,  organist,  or  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  general. 

If  the  organ  selections  are  to  minister  to  the 
rdigious  edification  and  uplift  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  they  ought  to  be  heard,  and  heard  care¬ 
fully,  intelligently  and  reverently. 

Imagine  a  minister  preaching,  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  walking  about  the  church  talking 
about  various  things,  and  paying  but  the 
slenderest  attention  to  what  be  is  saying. 
This  would  be  rightly  characterized  as  intol- 
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erable.  But  the  principle  is  alike  in  both 
cases.  If  the  people,  by  their  action,  eay  in 
effect,  ‘‘The  postlude  means  nothing  to  us 
save  as  an  accompaniment  or  background  for 
our  social  talk,”  then  they  degrade  the  post- 
lude— the  voice  of  the  organ— to  an  ordinary, 
weak,  ineffective  thing,  and  have  severely 
crippled  this  part  of  the  service.  It  seems  as 
though  in  all  churches  where  there  are  even 
fairly  good  organs,  with  competent  organists, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  plan  above  suggested.  John  S.  Camp, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Park  Church, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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A  SABBATH  IN  WARWICK. 

Bjr  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

We  are  not  writing  from  England,  nor  are 
we  thinking  of  Kenilworth  and  its  historic 
associations,  but  of  an  American  town  where 
'the  traditions  of  its  early  settlement  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  founders  are  still  fresh 
after  nearely  two  centuries,  and  rich  in  the 
Tipeniog  glories  of  manliness,  Christianity, 
and  true  culture.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
•often  our  oldest  towns  are  also  the  newest ; 
and  our  new-old  towns  have  lost  by  growth 
and  change  much  that  might  charm  the  yisitor 
and  command  the  respect  due  to  age.  Partly 
by  the  departure  of  the  old  families,  largely 
by  the  influx  of  new  people,  the  progress  of 
a  section  of  country  is  marked  by  such  trans¬ 
formations  as  to  destroy  its  identity  with 
thee  past,  making  it  merely  a  typical  child 
of  to  day.  To  change  a  region  so  that  its 
early  character  is  unknown  and  its  flrst  people 
unrepresented,  can  hardly  be  called  "growth”: 
yet  that  is  the  process  which  passes  for  growth 
in  the  swift  pace  of  development  around  our 
great  centers  of  life  and  trade.  Within  a 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  City  these  sur¬ 
prises  abound.  Few  desirable  places  have  es¬ 
caped  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  new  and  not 
always  a  better  thing  out  of  the  old  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  charm  of  Warwick  is  not  its  antiquity, 
neither  antique  architecture,  nor  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ideas.  There  is  not  a  near-by  suburban 
town  that  has  more  tasteful  or  attractive  and 
commodious  buildings ;  the  homes  are  hand¬ 
some  and  modern,  the  lawns  unfenced  and 
close  shaven,  the  streets  perfect  and  well 
shaded  and  watered,  and  the  new  Reformed 
church,  built  of  unhammered  mountain  stone, 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  Byzan¬ 
tine  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  town  has 
not  slept  among  the  bills  and  let  the  world  go 
by  unheeded.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  kept 
wide  awake  to  all  life  and  has  drawn  into  its 
own  so  much  as  seemed  to  it  good.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  old  town  that  has  kept  all  and  lost 
nothing  good.  It  has  known  how  to  discrim¬ 
inate,  and  the  values  of  a  century  have  not 
been  swapped  off  for  the  tinselry  of  yesterday. 
The  conservatism  of  self-respect  has  saved 
this  community  from  the  follies  of  social  and 
•civil  change.  It  is  Warwick,  adorned,  beau¬ 
tified  with  true  culture,  but  Warwick  still, 
b'^loved  by  its  children  and  blessing  all  who 
come  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its  gen¬ 
uine  hospitality. 

This  unique  character  is  given  to  a  town 
which  the  old  families  have  never  deserted. 
Here  they  have  lived  in  peace  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  from  ^generation  to  generation. 
Wealth,  education,  business  relations,  and 
professional  life  abroad  have  not  lured  the 
eons  of  Warwick  into  strange  places,  and  the 
daughters  have  chosen  to  make  happy  homes 
among  their  own  people  rather  than  to  dwell 
among  strangers.  Taken  together,  with  the 
neighboring  towns  of  the  same  county,  the 
family  circles  of  Warwick  for  a  hundred  years 
and  more  have  kept  up  the  line  of  succession 
with  great  regularity,  insuring  the  integrity 
of  family  life  and  building  into  its  fabric  the 
sterling  qualities  which  have  made  it  rich  in 
personal  graces,  public  enjoyment,  and  per¬ 
manent  worth.  Considering  how  easily  an 
inheritance  of  family  virtue  and  piety  is 
wasted  by  unwise  marriages,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  in  the  sustained  alliances  of 
the  best  people  in  their  children.  No  man  who 
takes  a  wife  from  the  old  and  tried  friends  of 
his  family  has  cause  to  regret  bis  choice ;  no 
woman  will  wreck  her  precious  life  on 
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The  mistress  of  the  house 

is  always  interested  in  having  painting 
done,  and  the  great  variety  of  shades 
or  combinations  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  use  of 

PureAV^hite  Lead 

and  the  Tinting  Colors  will  afford  her  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  judgment  and 
taste  and  secure  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint.  The  brands  shown  in  list  are  genu¬ 
ine.  For  colors  use  the  National  Lead 
Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No 
trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree :  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


troubled  eeas  who  ohooseB  her  husband  among 
the  honest  and  honorable  men  whose  inheri¬ 
tance  is  a  charaotei  and  standing  above  all 
question.  These  grand  safeguards  of  society, 
of  purity  and  peace,  cannot  be  too  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  nor  can  their  worth  be  overestimated. 
Family  life  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure  of  society.  Happy  is  that  people 
whose  customs  and  traditions  have  kept  the 
family  pure  and  insured  its  dignity  by  ties  of 
royal  blood  I 

It  is  in  such  a  town  that  we  may  hope  to 
find  something  already  too  rare,  an  American 
homestead.  Warwick  has  more  than  one;  but 
to  stand  in  a  house  where  six  generations  of 
the  same  name  have  lived,  is  something  so 
unusual  among  us,  that  it  merits  special  men¬ 
tion.  Net  Edward  the  Seventh  of  England, 
nor  Leo  the  Thirteenth  of  the  Vatican,  could 
move  one  more  than  the  eight  of  this  grand 
son  of  our  friend  crowing  and  smiling  in  his 
cradle  like  a  veritable  king  to  whom  we  must 
pay  our  court  as  Thomas  Welling  of  Warwick, 
the  Seventh.  You  cannot  stand  beneath  such 
a  roof -tree  of  American  life  without  deepest 
emotion.  The  kingship  of  this  land  is  the 
character  of  the  citizen.  Where  this  splendid 
quality  of  manhood  is  cherished  and  preserved, 
you  seem  to  be  in  the  jewel  room  in  which 
the  insignia  of  State  are  guarded.  Among 
these  old  homesteads  where  the  highest  ideals 
have  been  held  up  before  generations  of  men 
and  women,  we  walk  with  uncovered  head  as 
in  the  temple  precincts  and  near  the  ark  of 
our  hopes.  Would  that  the  exigencies  of  our 
life  couid  spare  to  us  more  of  such  grand  old 
Christian  homes  I 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  Sabbath  in 
this  fairest  town  of  the  "Land  of  Goshen,” 
nor  the  faces  of  our  Brother  Knox’s  people, 
or  their  happy  homes  whose  welcome  is  a 
benediction,  nor  their  sterling  graces  which, 
like  the  everlasting  bills  that  wall  in  that 
beautiful  valley,  are  green  and  fruitful  even 
to  the  summits.  May  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
be  with  them  all,  and  their  inheritance  from 
their  godly  fathers  continue  with  them 
throughout  all  generations 


Recalled  Stormy  Times. 

“  Well,  that  looks  natural  ”  said  the  old  soldier,  look¬ 
ing  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk  on  the  breakfast  table  in 
place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on  account  of  the 
storm.  “It's  the  Oall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  we  used 
daring  the  war." 
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WHAT’S  THAT?  WHY, 

THE  PERSIAN  FOR 
SOAP. 

Constantine’s_«^^ 

_ Pine  Tar  Soap, 

Persian  Healing, 

“NEEDS  NO  INTERPRETER 
“OF  ITS  PECULIAR  MERITS 
"OTHER  THAN  ONE  WHO 
“HAS  USED  IT  FOR  THE 
"COMPLEXION  OR  IN  THE 
"BATH  AND  NURSERY.  AND 
“IT  ALWAYS  IS  JUST  WHAT 
“ITS  FRIENDS  SAY  IT  !S. 

“THEY  HAVE  RECOMMEND- 
"ED  IT  FOR  YEARS.  ASK 
“YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  IT." 
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lODIDB  OF 
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AUoiiBnnF. 


PILLS 


BpedBlly  recommended  by  the  medloal  oelelv 
rltlea  of  the  World  for  Sorofrua,  (Tuiiors,  Klng^ 
BvU).  and  the  early  stages  of  Oonsnogyptioii,  Oonstt 
tnttonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  tor 
sttannlatiiig  and  regulating  its  periodic  conrss. 

None  ffmufne  anises  signed  “BLANOARD." 

S.  Focobba  a  COm  N.  Tm  and  all  Dmggtota. 


UfiyTCn  competent  Clab  Agents 
IiHIiIlU  (Women,  Men,  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  In  the  U.  S.  to 
get  orders  tor  oar  celebrated  goods. 
Libbhal  Terms;  Good  Inoommb. 
Bio  Prxsbnts  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  and  Coffees,  26c.  pei  itoan^ 
Send  this  ad.  and  16o.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  M-Poand  Beet  Im.. 
ported  Tea,  anv  kind,  and  foil  particnlars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CU.,  81  &  &  Veeey  Street,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  28#. 
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Grew  American 
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COMPANV 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

Tte  rwtl7  Wash  BIm.  alwatb  bijabub 

F«r  tele  by  Greeer*. 

D.S.  WILTSBROER.  233  N.  2d  St.,  PUMsIsMb,  Pa 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Ii  it  getting  thin— lessening  In  volnme?  If  so,  I  can  hsto 
yon  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronags< 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachel  T.  Wtatt,  CentteviUe,  Maas. 


/V  A  lkT/vrtf>  Send  for  Book  on  Trsatmank 
D<Mriptlon  of  Sanatorlnaa,  ana 

Addreea 

Nobth  Adams!  M.  SANATORIUM 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


August  SO,  1896w 


THE  FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILYER. 

President  Fisher  on  its  elTect  npon  College  nnd 
Mlssloonry  Fands. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D. ,  LL  D. ,  President  of 
Hsnover  Coliege,  Ind.,  here  gives  what  all 
must  recognize  as  the  views  of  a  man  of  large 
intelligence  and  perfect  candor.  We  copy 
from  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier  of  August 
4th: 

Do  you  object  to  giving  the  public  your 
views  upon  the  impending  money  question? 

No,  provided  you  say  that  I  speak,  not  as  a 
partisan,  but  as  one  who  believes  that  the 
welfare  of  the  .country  is  just  now  baztrded. 
As  the  President  of  one  of  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  I  am  greatly  interested. 

How  is  that?  How  does  the  matter  espe¬ 
cially  concern  the  colleges? 

Beoause  our  funds  are  nearly  all  loaned  upon 
mortgages  that  run  for  several  years,  as  a 
rule.  If  under  free  coinage  the  value  of 
money  greatly  depreciates — ns  is  conceded  by 
men  of  all  parties  to  be  the  inevitable  result — 
our  incomes,  as  colleges,  would,  in  reality,  be 
Curtailed  just  to  tbe  extent  of  the  deprecia~ 
tion.  In  other  words,  an  income  of  $10,000 
per  year  from  investment  of  our  endowment 
at  the  present  rate  would  in  reality  be  worth 
only  $5  000,  if  the  depreciation  amount  to  50 
per  cent.  How  most  of  our  colleges  could  go 
on  under  these  circumstances  is  not  apparent. 
Of  course,  slowly  tbe  rate  of  interest  would 
be  advanced ;  but  under  existing  law  in  In¬ 
diana,  it  could  not  exceed  8  percent.,  which, 
under  the  depreciation,  would  be  only  worth 
about  i  per  cent,  ut  tbe  present  value  of 
money.  I  do  not  say  that  there  would  be  just 
60  per  cent,  depreciation.  No  man  knows  tbe 
exact  extent  of  it.  But  tbe  tendency,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  to  sink  to  the  market 
value  of  silver  in  tbe  coined  dollar. 

If  tbe  colleges  continue  their  work  under 
these  conditions,  on  whom  must  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  fall? 

On  tbe  teaching  force  and  on  the  o^ber  em 
ployes  of  tbe  institution,  down  to  the  jsnitor, 
poorly  paid  as  most  of  them  are  even  now. 
All  salaried  employes  of  every  sort  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  on  them  the  burden 
must  remain.  All  our  older  citizens,  wbp  re¬ 
member  the  depreciated  currency  of  tbe  war, 
will  at  once  understand  this.  Salaries  are 
slow  to  advance  at  all,  and  never  did  advance 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  tbe  depre¬ 
ciation.  Next  to  them,  I  think,  the  man  who 
depends  on  his  wages  would  suffer  most  for  a 
time,  until  businers  enabled  employers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pay.  People  with  small  incomes 
from  invested  funds,  widows,  orphans,  pen¬ 
sioners  of  all  sorts,  like  colleges,  would  be 
able,  with  difficulty,  to  make  ends  meet,  if 
they  oould  do  it  at  all.  College  people  could 
hope  for  little  relief  inside  of  long  years 

Too  say  that  college  funds  are  largely  loaned 
on  real  estate  security,  especially  farms  Do 
you  think  that  these  farmers  and  others  want 
to  pay  in  a  depreciated  currency? 

I  am  loath  to  think  so.  As  a  rule,  farmers 
are  bred  to  honesty.  I  am  sure  that  these 
debtors  to  tbe  colleges  have  no  reason  to  com 
plain  of  their  treatment.  Money  is  loaned  to 
them  on  long  time.  Renewals  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  if  interest  is  paid.  Foreclosure  is  al¬ 
ways  avoided  if  it  is  possible,  without  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  trust.  Colleges  do  not  want  land,  and 
are  not  land  sharks.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  such  debtors  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  legally  lessening  the  amount  of  their 
obligations  by  a  depreciated  currency.  Of 
course  there  are  always  some  men  who  wilj 
get  out  of  payment  even  dishonestly,  if  they 
have  a  chance. 

Then  yon  think  that  with  the  men  who  bor¬ 
row  on  mortgage  from  colleges  there  is  no 


great  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver? 

As  to  this  I  havq^^no  direct  information. 
But  I  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  the  American 
farmer,  or  in  the  mass  of  tbe  American  peo¬ 
ple,  so  far  as  to  believe  that  if  they  are  shown 
what  is  right  and  honest,  they  will  go  against 
it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  triumphs  of  the 
popular  will  for  righteousness,  among  these, 
over  slavery  and  the  spoils  system  in  office, 
and  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  the  rectitude 
of  tbe  popular  decision  on  the  money  question, 
if  light  is  diffused  in  the  proper  way.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  tbe  people  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
government.  The  danger  is,  that  blinded  and 
excited  by  bad  tim'4s  and  low  prices,  tbe 
masses  should  not  wait  to  see  before  they  act. 

How  would  tbe  proposed  free  coinage  of 
silver  affeot  tbe  benevolent  and  missionary 
operations  of  tbe  churches? 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  question  needs  to  be 
asked.  So  far  as  possible,  let  us  keep  parti 
sanship  away  from  our  Church  affaire.  But  in 
this  case  it  would  be  folly  not  to  look  ahead 
I  am  afraid,  let  me  say,  therefore,  that  tbe 
result  would  be  disastrous.  There  is  no  like 
libood  that  contributions  would  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  our  money. 
Curtailment  of  salaries,  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  missi  jnaries,  of  candidates  for  the  min 
istry,  of  aid  to  disabled  ministers,  and  to  their 
widows  and  orphans,  must  follow.  Foreign 
Missions  would  be  likely  to  suffer  most  of  all- 
All  moneys  transmitted  to  the  countries  in 
which  our  foreign  missionaries  are  laboring 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  -ehape  of  exchange  in 
London.  That,  of  course,  means  that  it  must 
be  sent  abroad  in  tbe  equivalent  of  gold.  If 
our  contributions  are  nsade  in  silver,  exchange 
in  gold  at  a  heavy  premium  would  reduce 
them  so  enormously  that  I  shrink  from  an 
estimate  of  the  effect. 

I  say  all  this  with  tbe  proviso  that  until 
the  experiment  of  free  coinage  is  tried  no 
man  knows  just  what  it  will  accomplish.  I 
judge  by  great  economic  principles  that  are 
recognized  as  scientific,  and  by  tbe  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past.  I  can  see  no  real  good  for 
anybody  in  the  rash  experiment,  but  I  am 
comp<^lled  to  apprehend  many  sore  evils. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  college  men  on  this 
subject? 

You  mean  the  men  who'  compose  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  of  the  colleges?  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  r.^csll  the  name  of  one  man  who  is 
a  professor  of  any  prominence,  who  is  also  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Of  tbe 
leading  teachers  of  political  economy,  which 
includes  the  subject  of  money,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  one  who  favors  this  experiment. 
There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see  inter¬ 
national  bimetallism,  that  is,  tbe  world-wide 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  on  a  basis  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  intrinsio  value  of  the  two 
metals,  which  would  be  nearer  to  80  to  1  than 
16  to  1.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
This  is  a  question,  too,  on  which  the  opinion 
of  college  men  is  enti'led  to  great  weight. 
They  are  not  capitalists  They  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  rich.  They  are  not  politicians.  They 
are  often  not  even  partisans.  They  have  been 
found  fault  with  because  they  are  so  little 
bound  by  party  ties.  Their  weak  place  is  a 
disposition  to  overlook  tbe  conditions  of  tbe 
hour  and  to  take  into  consideration  only  great 
principles.  But  they  are  men  who  have 
preferred  to  search  after  troth  and  to  instil  it 
into  tbe  beet  minds,  rather  than  to  make 
money,  or  to  seek  place  or  power.  Their  views 
in  the  long  run  prove  themselves  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  Among  them  are  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  great  issue.  My 
opinion  is  that  with  almost  a  unanimous  voice 
they  are  positively  and  avowedly  opposed  to 
this  dangerous  experiment. 


Onited  States  Trost  Company 

40  *  47  WALL  STRUT. 

CAPITAL  AKD  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
nto  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
>r  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


vhlch  maybe  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Ive  days'  notice,  a*  d  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
vhole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
.iellglous  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  indivlduale 
vlU  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
noney. 

lohn  4.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vlee-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  deoond  Tloe-Fres. 

Senry  Xm  Ttaomell,  Secretary . 

IjObIs  O.  Hampton,  Assist  as  t  Seeretary. 

TRUSTEES! 


lAMUXL.  Sloan, 

O.  Willis  J  A  Mxs, 
loHR  A.  Stewart, 

Torn  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bavard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockepeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 

D. 


William  H.  Maot,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane 
Gcstav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brootlyn- 
Grorgb  F.  Vietob, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kxnnedt. 
i.  Mills. 


Brown  Bros,  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONWECrSD  BY  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  I  vi'irACi4''tnon^ 
ment  Secnrltles  for  castomers.  We  re-  XU  V  Co  ulUCU  v 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  w!niA||'|*f 
rorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  iJVCltl  ApXCOs 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a>d  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
Donntrles. 

•« 

We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Ciredit/  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON 


Letters 
of 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Mana8:ennent  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  4S  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mms 


DISCREET  PEOPLE  bA^'no  LIFE  ANNUITIES 

They  provide  a  fixed  Income  for  life,  and  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  yield  double  the  usual  rtte  of  interest.  SECURITV 
ABSOLUTE.  Information  given  and  orders  execute  by 
B.  G.  CARPENTER,  256  Broadway,  New  York. 


6UARANTEE  TRUST  CO. 

«S  CEDAR  STRBET,  NEW  YORK. 


YOUB  SCNDAY.SCHOOI,  XIBBART 

should  now  be  revised  aud  replenished.  Have  yon  sees 
The  Evaugelist's  List  of  the  bMt  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  will 
be  found  of  the  ntmnet.  value 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON.  HAMILTON  S.  CORWII* 

Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

so  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  1358  A  Broad. 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Railroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


» 


Th«  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIBED,  D.D..  Editor. 
HENBT  B.  EEEIOT,  Publisher. 


Tiiufs,  Three  dollers  &  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  ti.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance, 

iDTiBTUiHO  Rates,  20  cento  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cento  a  line. 

VliL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
tlaned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or- 
^er,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  EvanBclist, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

JBnttred  at  the  Pont-ofllee  at  New  York  at  teeond-elatt 
mM  matter. 


SYNODS. 

The  Synod  ot  New  Mexico  will  meet  a'  Albuquerque 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
16.  at  7  80  p.ii..aiid  be  opened  with  a  sermon  ot  Rev. 
John  Menaul,  M.D.,  the  last  moilerator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  ai.  the  same  place  on  the  18th. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  WniTTKiiORa.  S.  C. 


PSESBYTEltINS. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Memorial  Church.  Dayton, 
Monday,  Sept.  14,  at  7:80  P..S.  J.  K.  Gibson,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  East  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  16,  at  2  p.m.  Hknrt  M.  Ci.4RK,  S  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Menominee,  Mich  , 
Thursday,  Sept  10,  at  7.80  p.m.  Sessional  records  are  re¬ 
quired  Ihe  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  Young 
People’s  Society  of  the  above  Presbyterv  will  meet  at 
same  place,  the  former  on  Friday  and  the  latter  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  at  9  a  m.  Delegates  to  Presbyterv  and  to  the 
Societies  will  rep  >rt  names  as  soon  as  elected  to  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Lamb.  Menominee.  J.  M.  Rogers,  S  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Kendall  at  Malad  Citv.  Idaho,  Thurs¬ 
day.  Sept.  8.  at  7:80  p.m.  George  Lamb,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Maumee  in  North  Baltimore,  O..  Sept. 
8,  at  7:30  p.m.  K.  W.  SI.AGLE.  8.  C. 

Preshvtery  of  Otsego  in  First  Presbyterian  church. 
Cherry  Valley.  Sept.  8-9.  Eugene  V.  Ostrander.  S.‘J. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Altoona.  I'l .  Sept.  8,  at  7:30 
P.M.  I.  A.  CORNELIBON.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Cochranton,  Sept  8.  at  7:80  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  in  Genoa,  Neb.,  Sept.  8,  at 
7:30  PM.  A  special  Home  Mission  conference  will  be 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening. 

I'HOMAS  C.  Clark,  S.  C, 

Steuben  Presbytery  at  Angelica,  8ept.  16,  at  7:80  p  m 
James  A.  Miller.  S.  C. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOABDS. 


Rome  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection,  -  .  . 

Education,  -  -  -  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  -  .  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
-  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phils. 


Presbytery  of  Boutbern  Dakota  at  Dell  Rapids,  S. 
D.,  Sept.  8.  at  7:80  p.m.  Sessional  records  are  required  at 
this  meeting.  T.  B.  Bougrton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ef  Des  Moines  at  Osceola,  la..  Sept.  15.  at 
7^0  P.M.  W.  C.  Atwood,  8.  C. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  in  Muir,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  16,  at  7.80  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Du  Quoin,  IlL,  ^pt.  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  MINUTES  AND  REPORTS. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  drstltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  In  1895;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  dty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Minutes  for  1896  can  be  had  at  the  following  ratee: 
to  minist . rs  whose  Presbyter  es  nave  paid  in  full  the  ap¬ 
portionment  for  the  expe  ses  of  the  General  Assembly, 
paper  covered  Minutes  without  charge:  cloth  bound.  26c. 
The  Minutes  to  all  other  persons— in  paper,  $1.00;  in 
cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Eteports  of  the  Boards  can  be  had  as  follows:  to 
ministers  whose  Presbyteries  have  paid  in  full  the  ap¬ 
portionment,  paper  covered  Repirts  with'iut  charge; 
cloth  bound,  2m;.  To  all  other  pe. sons  in  paper,  80c;  in 
cloth,  60c. 


DEATHS. 

WiCKES.  -  At  Orange,  N  J..  on  Sunday,  Aug.  9  Lydia 
Matilda  Howard,  widow  of  Stephen  Wickes,  M.O.,in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age. 


(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches. 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  ot  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boum,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres, 
T.  a.  Brouwer,  Cor,  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 


YYOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
VirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rah 
W  road  Office.  No  20  East  23d  Street. 


O  N  U  M  E  N  TS«  Original  designs  in 

I  I  GRANITE.  MARBLE  oi  STONE.  Send  for  new  illns 
trated  handbook,  j  ^  59C*niilne  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  LADY  wishes  to  take  into  her  home  two  or  three 
young  children  requiring  individual  care  and  in¬ 
struction  Has  bad  experience  as  at  acher.  References 
given.  Forparticolsrs  a  idress  Miss  Halsbt,  P.  O.  Box 
145,  Bridge- Hampton,  L.  I ,  N.  Y. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Mr.  George  Frink  Spenoer  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  abroad,  combining 
buBinen  with  pleaanre.  Mr.  Spenoer  ia  man¬ 
ager  for  the  well  known  firm  of  I.  P.  Frink, 
651  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork,  maker  of  refleo- 
tora  for  lighting  churchea,  halls,  public  build¬ 
ings,  art  galleries,  eto. 

NOTED  L4SELL  GIRLS. 

Elizibetb  J  Gardner,  whose  marriage  to 
Bouguereau  after  a  nineteen  yesra’  engage 
ment  baa  recently  taken  place  in  Paris;  Kate 
Field,  whom  all  the  country  mourna,  and 
Annie  Whitney,  the  famous  aoulptor  of  Boston* 
were  all  pupils  at  LaSell  Seminarf,  Anburn.- 
dale.  Mass 


THE  ELECTBOPOI8B  NOW  •10.00. 

For  reasons  that  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad 
dress,  the  Eleotrolibration  Company,  1122 
Broadway,  have  reduced  the  price  of  the 
Blectropoise  to  flO  for  three  months  Judge 
Carver  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Appeals  speaks 
very  highly  of  this  new  remedy ;  read  bis  let¬ 
ter  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  issue  of 
The  Evangelist. 


There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  that  bet¬ 
ter  rewards  the  summer  tourist  than  the  old 
Northwest  —  the  North  Michigan  and  Lake 
Si^wrior  region,  inclusive  of  portions  of  Wii- 
cOTsin  and  Hioneaota  While  the  Mneral  as 
peot  of  natural  wildness  is  now  broken  in 
upon  by  settlements  and  not  a  few  fine  towns 
and  cities,  and  these  have  such  steamer  and 
railway  oonneotions  as  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  expedition  and  comfort 
in  reaobing  them,  these  alternations  of  the 
handiwork  of  nature  in  all  its  wildness  with 
the  fine  abodes  ef  modem  civilization,  rather 
enhance  the  effect  upon  the  beholder  than 
otherwise.  The  clear,  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere  is  there,  and  the  picturesque,  often  sub¬ 
lime,  scenery  adds  its  charms  as  of  old.  Then 
the  visitor  is  at  leisure  as  he  skirts  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Superior  by  steamer  or  avails 
of  the  excellently  appointed  Duluth,  South 
Shore,  and  Atlantic  Railway  (of  which  Mr.  G. 
W.  Hibbard  is  General  Passenger  Agent),  as 
was  hardly  the  case  when  the  means  of  loco 
motion  were  less  comfortable  than  in  this  our 
day  of  special  advance  in  all  these  matters. 
The  traveller  can  hardly  go  amiss,  so  many 
surprises  are  there  awaiting  him  from  Sanlt 
Ste.  Marie,  at  the  month  of  Superior,  to  its 
extreme  limit  on  the  west,  the  cities  of  Su¬ 
perior  and  Duluth,  and  he  will  return  with 
many  eulogies  of  what  he  has  seen  of  the 
country,  its  beautiful  lakes  and  waterways, 
its  hills  and  mountains,  its  rich  mines  and 
great,  teaming  areaj  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  thrift  and  progress 
which  broods  over  all  and  insures  the  future 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  its  railroads  and 
marts  of  trade  and  maonfactures. 


InooiT>orated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 


FOB  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 


-Seamen ;  aids  in  snstaininK  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
ont  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magazir^  tne  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturgis,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  O.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re- 
'Iglons,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
4end  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass, 


THE  FlYE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

'sstsblished  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  w  bo  are  orphana  They  are  cleanaed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  Honse  of  Indnstry- 
Dnrlng  Ite  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  Its  achool, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

Servlce  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80to4:80  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Satm  day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Hobris  K.  Jxsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  tor  a  new  bnlldlng.  We 
nrgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  SSd  Streat,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  agaged  In  producing  and  dlssemin- 
tdng  evangelical  Christian  literature  Tkrongh  Its  Mls- 
ilonary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  pnolicatlons, 
work  of  Ito  coiporters  and  oo-operation  mtb  Foreign 
Mlsstonariee,  vast  nnmbers  tbronghont  the  world.  This 
branch  of  Its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
'agaelee,  for  which  it  eameetly  appeals.  Send  to  Lopis 
‘  Tag;  AsMstant  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strup  has  been  nsed  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  tbe  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrboes.  It  will  relieve  the  iioor  little  snfferei 
Immedlstely.  sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  ce  ts  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Borne  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girls 


Gnt-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  tws 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lecinres,  mn'-lc,  library  advantages 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis  210  North  Cascade 
Avenne,  Colorado  Springs  Cols. 


TEMPER ANCK  AND  MORALS. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hires,  of  the  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  sends 
us  a  letter,  in  view  of  representations  that  Hires’ Root- 
beer  is  an  alcoholic  beverage,  in  which  he  states  posl 
tlvelythat  this  beverage  has  been  analyzed  repeatedly 
and  pronounced  a  strictly  temperance  and  noo-alcohelic 
diink.  He  writee: 

One  great  problem  of  the  temperance  canse  recognized 
by  many  intelligent  people  is  to  provide  a  pleasant  ano 
healthy  sabetltute  for  alcohol  stimnlanis  (onr  great  Na¬ 
tional  curse),  a  drink  pleasing  to  the  taste,  gratifying  to 
the  sense  of  thirst,  and  of  a  cooling  character,  which 
will  prodnce  a  healthful  action  of  the  b  ood,  instead  of 
the  Inflaming  frenzy  of  alcohol.  Hires’  Rootbeer  Is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  resnl's;  its 
basis  is  pure  roo  s,  barks,  heriis.  and  berries  gathered 
from  nature’s  own  s<oreboase,  in  tbe  proper  preparation 
of  which  in  its  oonvereion  to  an  appetizing  and  bealth- 
fnl  drink,  we  do  as  every  country  housewife  and  mother 
has  done  from  time  immemorial  Jn  prepariog  that  stMile 
beverage  of  the  household,  HOME  MADE  ROOTBEER, 
and  tbe  result  of  the  fermentation  thus  produced  is  to 
pnrify  the  compound  by  tne  action  of  carbonic  acid  gM 
thus  generated  to  prepare  It  for  perfect  and  healthy 
aseimilation  in  the  stomach. 

Hires’  Rootbeer  differs,  therefore,  especially  from  malt 
beer  In  these  compounds  tbe  process  of  fermeatatioo 
by  tbe  use  of  barley  and  other  grains  converted  into 
malt  (and  the  large  quantity  of  hops).  Is  carried  to  sncM 
an  extent  that  cons!  terable  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
produced,  tbe  object  of  tbe  manufacturers  being  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  alcoholic  stimulant,  while  tbe  use  of  fermentation 
in  Rootbrer  Is  only  to  prepare  it  like  bread  for  the  health¬ 
ful  dlgeetion  of  the  systeuL 


BOGUS  PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

One  might  well  think  that  the  long  prevailing  cheap¬ 
ness  of  pure  white  lesd  and  Hneeed  ou  wonld  make  the 
(dnlteration  or  imitation  of  either  of  these  articles  an 
anprofltable  bnsineas.  It  la,  therefore,  surprising  to  find, 
by  careful  inquiry,  that  the  market  is  still  1  ug'Iy  sup¬ 
plied  with  iniitatioD  leads  and  worthless  compounds. 

For  years  tbe  paints  brought  most  consp'cnonsly  to 
the  notice  of  the  onnsnmer  have  been  the  ready  mixed 
products,  and  tbe  demar  d  for  these  cumpoonds  has 
opened  s  field  for  frand  that  has  been  Iarg>ly  oocnpied 
bv  the  cheanest  mixtures  These  have,  in  the  long  rnn, 
proved  costlv  to  tbe  consumer,  and  have  caused  bioa,  for 
the  lack  of  a  correct  nnderstandingof  tbe  relation  which 
anch  painto,  hear  to  pure  pi  rmenta.  either  to  regard  the 
whole  Hat  of  latter  day  paiato  w  1  h  diatrnst.  or  to  place 
blms  If  upreaervedly  at  the  mercy  of  the  paint  quack. 

The  neoessitv  thus  brought  about  for  the  makers  of 
honest  goods  doing  some  edncatinnal  work  among  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  among  those  dealers  who  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  familiaritv  with  paints,  bat  handle  them  simply  as 
merchandise.  hM  been  apparent  to  many,  but  few  have 
undertaken  the  work.  Two  years  ago  the  National 
Load  Company  began  snch  a  work  In  the  advertising 
colnmns  of  the  clsuw  of  publ'cat  ons  which  reached  the 
homes  of  consntrers.ana  any  one  familiar  with  tbe  bnsi- 
oess.  who  has  observed  the  cnaracter  of  the  advertising, 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  Impressed  with  tbe  benefit 
which  it  Is  llkelv  to  exert  upon  the  trade  as  a  whole. 
The  Company,  from  Its  prominent  position  among  tbe 
industrial  corporations  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
prestige  of  the  long  Iloe  of  old-eetoblishid  brands  of 
white  lead  which  it  controls,  was  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  this  subject,  and  wh>  n  It  took  np 
tbe  cudgel  in  behalf  of  pare  white  lead,  it  began  an  edn- 
cational  effort  which  was  certain  to  command  attention. 

Tbe  combinations  of  miBersl  and  nno-tlrylng  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  sold  in  many  localities.  If  employee  in 
the  mixing  of  psdnto,  however  pare  tue  pigment  mat  he. 
cannot  fail  to  yield  disappointing  results  on  wood  or 
Ironwork.  If  the  c'aim  that  each  oils  are  pare  linseed 
is  unchaileaged,  tbe  repntation  of  pare  oils  as  a  vehicle 
for  paint  is  damaged,  and  tbe  opportnnltv  for  makers  of 
the  cheap  compounds  is  correspondingly  widened  The 
v-lueof  a  paint  depends  equally  nmn  tbe  integrity  of 
the  pigment  and  of  theoH,  and  tbe  adnl  eration  of  eliner 
caunot  fail  to  be  damaalng  to  both.  Tbe  safety  of  deal¬ 
ers  no  less  than  of  conautrers,  lies  in  the  nse  of  each 
1  points  and  oils  as  bear  the  brands  of  makers  whose  rep¬ 
utation  and  commercial  standing  are  known  and  arp 
I  beyond  qnestion.-0^  Point  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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THE  PAN  PRE8BTTEBIAN  COUNCIL. 

By  Bev.  William  B.  Thomsoii,  B.  B.,  Olassow. 

Of  the  three  hundred  delegatee  entitled  to 
ait  and  Tote,  nearly  two  hundred  were  from 
Canada  and  the  United  Statea.  Undoubtedly 
the  preeenoe  of  traneatlantio  brethren  in  anoh 
numbers  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Glasgow  people,  who  are 
not  averse  to  eoclesiastioal  novelty.  Since 
Mr.  Moody  made  a  way  across  the  ocean 
—twenty-three  years  ago— the  American 
preacher  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  here 
His  bearing  in  the  pulpit,  bis  intonation,  hie 
sparkling,  direct,  unconventional  speech,  are 
regarded  by  many  as  forming  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  heavy  and  somewhat  stereotyped 
Scotch  manner.  The  prospect  of  hearing  dis¬ 
tinguished  exponents  of  the  American  style  no 
doubt  attracted  many  to  the  meetings.  Tfae 
American  delegates,  for  the  most  part,  seemed 
men  of  practical  genius.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  alert  and  wide-awake  President— Dr.  W. 
H.  Rohferts  of  Philadelphia— the  routine  bnsi 
ness  was  despatched  with  a  speed  which  made 
Scotchmen  rub  their  eyes.  In  speaking,  the 
Americans  showed  coolness,  deliberation,  Hhd 
self-control,  relying  little  upon  notes,  and 
trusting  confidently  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  speculative  side  of  theology 
has  evidently  little  attraction  for  them ;  they 
prefer,  as  one  of  them  said,  to  “deal  with 
the  concrete.  ”  They  stand  by  the  Reformed 
oreed%,  hold  to  the  covenants,  and  revere  the 
name  of  Calvin.  Possibly  the  pressure  of 
practical  interests  in  American  life  leaves 
little  time  for  theological  thinking.  Whatever 
the  reason  be,  one  could  not  but  conclude, 
from  a  general  observation  of  the  meetings, 
that  the  American  Presbyterian  ministry  is 
theologically  conservative,  and,  indeed,  averse 
to  any  remodelling  of  the  Standards  of  the 
Church,  or  any  new  construction  in  theology. 
There  are  some  honored  theologians  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  would  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
heretics  by  the  great  mass  of  American  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Nor  did  the  British  delegates  do 
much  to  disturb  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  Council  set  itself  against  theological 
progress.  True,  Professor  Salraond  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Catechism  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Church ; 
and  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  admitted  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  bad  fallen  back  on  the  Westminster 
Catechism  in  “sheer  desperation,”  after  efforts 
to  put.  some  other  manual  in  its  place ;  while 
Dr  Kidd  incurred  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Maoaskill 
by  avowing  that  tbe  denial  of  the  Mosaic  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  involve 
tbe  denial  of  the  spiritual  value  of  these  books. 
These,  however,  were  the  boldest  statements 
made,  and  they  met  with  little  favor.  These 
remarks  are  not  offered  by  way  of  criticism  or 
blame.  We  believe,  however,  thgjt  there  is 
good  ground  for  aflSrming  that  the  condition 
of  theological  thought  in  Scotland  is  not  so 
stable  as  a  perusal  of  the  Council’s  discus¬ 
sions  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

TOPICS  FOB  DISCUSSION— THE  CHURCH. 

Three  great  topics  were  set  down  for  con 
sideration  by  the  Council— tbe  Church,  tbe 
Creeds,  and  Criticism.  For  three  days  dis¬ 
cussion  centered  on  these  and  circled  round 
them.  With  regard  to  the  first,  tbe  most  im 
portant  papers  read  were  those  of  Professor 
Henri  ^is.  Principal  Dykes,  and  Professor 
Orr.  In  these  days,  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  his  unrivalled  art,  is  waving  tbe  en¬ 
chanter’s  wand  over  St.  Peter’s  chair,  when 
tbe  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  is.  under  con 
sideration  by  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals, 
and  when  a  belated  revival  of  High  Church- 
ism  is  exciting  a  languid  and  amdsed  interest 
in  Scotland,  discussions  on  the  Church  have 
an  impcrtanoe.  Where  is  the  true  Church  to 


be  found?  Who  are  its  members?  By  what 
marks  and  signs  shall  we  recognise  it?  These 
questions  are  being  eagerly  put  and  variously 
answered.  For  the  lay  mind  it  is  difficult  to 
invest  them  with  more  than  theoretic  inter¬ 
est.  To  tbe  plain  man  tbe  Church  of  Christ 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  love  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  who  serve 
Him  in  faith.  The  visible  Church  is  ever 
striving  towards  perfection,  ever  remains  a 
symbol  of  tbe  perfect  spiritual  Church  one 
day  to  be  realized.  At  present  the  Ideal  is 
tbe  inspiration  of  the  Actual,  but  not  identi¬ 
cal  with  it.  Professor  Bois  dealt  with  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  claims.  The  Romish  Church 
denies  the  distinction  between  tbe  ideal  and 
actual,  and  claims  even  now  to  be  tbe  one, 
true  Church  of  Christ  In  support  of  this 
stupendous  claim  there  must  be  adduced  a 
faultless  history,  the  Church  must  present  the 
spotlessness  of  tbe  Bride  of  Christ.  To  what 
extent  this  can  be  done  all  men  know.  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.  being 
called  for  tbe  defence,  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
evitable.  A  history  considerably  more  credit 
able  than  that  of  Rome  would  effectually  dis 
pose  of  her  amazing  pretensions.  Most  men 
would  gladly  consign  the  history  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  oblivion  if  she 
showed  any  tendency  to  abate  her  claims. 
But  avowing  herself  to  be  the  one  receptacle 
of  Divine  Grace,  tbe  one  organ  of  tbe  divine 
Spirit  in  the  world,  how  can  we  wonder  that 
men  protest  with  horror  against  such  an  im¬ 
piety  ? 

Dr  Dykes  dealt  with  Anglicanism.  Tbe 
Anglican  Church  is  surely  in  a  strange  plight 
I  Fifty  years  ago  Newman  abandoned  her  for 
Rome,  denying  her  even  the  possibility  of 
ekeing  out  a  precarious  existence  on  the  un¬ 
covenanted  mercies;  and  to  day,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  predominant  party  within  her  bor¬ 
ders,  she  would  fain  follow  him.  Rome  un¬ 
churches  Anglicanism,  and  the  Anglican  un 
churches  the  Presbyterian.  It  would  be 
amusing  were  it  not  so  melancholy.  And  how 
rich  is  tbe  store  of  uncovenanted  mercies  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Dykes  in  an  eloquent  survey  of 
tbe  work  done  for  God  and  man  beyond  tbe 
bounds  of  Episcopacy.  If  tbe  energy  and  de 
votion,  the  philanthropy  and  missionary  zeal 
of  the  Protestant  world  are  sustained  merely 
by  the  crumbs  that  fail  from  the  divinely  fur¬ 
nished  table  of  Episcopacy,  let  us  ask  no  more 
than  the  crumbs,  for  they  are  plainly  meat 
for  strong  men. 

But  our  readers  must  not  conclude  that  the 
Council  disposed  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
claims  in  order  to  exalt  Presbyterianism  as 
the  one  divine  system  of  Church  organizition. 
Nothing  more  is  claimed  for  Presbyterianism 
than  this— that  it  is  a  higly  effective  method 
of  associating  men  for  the  best  purposes.  It 
is  claimed  that,  in  the  ordered  grades  of 
Presbyterian  offices,  the  “diversity  of  gifts” 
is  recognized,  while  in  her  essential  democ¬ 
racy  tbe  “one  Spirit”  is  honored.  We  believe 
that  Presbyterianism  has  tbe  merits  of  Episco 
pacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Congregational 
ism  on  the  other,  while  able,  with  very  fair 
success,  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threaten 
both.  But  were  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
claim  to  be  the  one  true  Church,  the  neces 
sity  for  another  Reformation  would  at  once 
arise.  With  all  humility,  tbe  Presbyterian 
Church  can  say  that  God  has  been,  and  is,  in 
her  midst ;  that  His  grace  has  equipped  many 
of  her  sons  for  noble  and  gracious  work  in 
the  world ;  but  the  same  humility  forbids  her 
to  decy  that,  in  other  communions,  the  same 
grace  is  doing  its  beneficent  work.  Dr. 
Dykes’s  proud  appeal  to  history  was  justified ; 
and  when,  at  a  later  meeting.  Dr.  A.  R.  Mao- 
Ewen,  in  an  attractive  paper,  spoke  of  “The 
Educational  Infiuence  of  our  Church  on  the 
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Individual  ”  he  could  cite  such  men  as  Mao- 
leod,  Chalmers,  and  Cairns  as  witnesses,  who, 
though  dead,  yet  speak  to  us  in  lives  of  char¬ 
ity,  zeal,  and  piety  that  cannot  die,  of  the 
abundant  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  our 
Church. 

Dr.  Orr’s  subject  was  “The  Church  as  a 
Witness  for  Revealed  Truth.”  His  paper  cov¬ 
ered  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  raised  many 
important  issues.  It  was  a  powerful  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  doctrine.  Christian¬ 
ity,  urged  Dr.  Orr,  is  capable  of  coherent  and 
intelligible  statement,  and  Christian  men 
must  regard  it  as  a  supreme  duty  to  state 
the  facts  of  their  faith.  They  must  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  tbe  truth,  i  e. ,  they  must  seek  to  ex 
press  in  an  intelligible  way  their  experience 
of  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ.  “It  is  tbe  business  of 
the  Cburcfa,”  said  the  speaker,  “to  find  out 
this  content”  (t.  e. ,  tbe  Christian  facts),  “to 
declare  it,  to  guard  it,  to  defend  it,  and  ever 
more  perfectly  to  seek  to  unfold  it  in  tbe  con¬ 
nection  of  its  parts  and  in  relation  to  advanc¬ 
ing  knowledge.”  He  complained,  farther  on, 
and  rightly,  of  tbe  present-  day  tendency  to 
insist  on  “tbe  break  of  Christianity  with 
dogma  ”  True,  it  might  be  said  that  tbe 
revolt  against  dogma,  which  Dr.  Orr  con¬ 
demns,  is  not  so  much  against  dogma  in  itself 
—for  surely,  since  Christianity  is  a  rational 
system,  it  must  be  capable  of  rational  state¬ 
ment— but  rather  against  the  continued  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  dogmas  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  pressing  need  for  restatement.  The 
new  theologies  are  not  really  undogmatio, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  lack  the  authorita¬ 
tive  stamp  of  tbe  Church  ;  they  are  attempts 
rather  towards  a  fresh  dogmatic  statement  of 
Christian  truth.  Dr.  Orr  is  a  stalwart  con 
troversialist,  and  his  paper  was  obviously  di¬ 
rected  against  that  school  which  seeks  vainly 
to  banish  metaphysics  from  theology.  The 
conflict,  however,  is  not  between  those  who 
acknowledge  and  those  who  repudiate  meta¬ 
physics,  but  between  different  methods  of  in¬ 
terpreting  and  explaining  the  facts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Dr.  Orr’s  opponents  are  quite  as 
metaphysical  as  he.  The  question  is.  Have 
they  something  true  to  tell  us  about  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  do  they  offer  interpretations  of-  tbe 
Christian  facts  which  make  these  more  real  to 
us  than  some  of  the  older  explanations  do?  If 
BO,  then  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  work  of 
these  men  is  just  the  present-  day  “witness 
of  the  Church  to  revealed  truth”?  The  phrase, 
“tbe  Church,”  used  frequently  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  tends  to  obscure  tbe  point  at  issue. 
Tbe  Church  is,  after  all,  nothing  apart  from 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  her  work 
of  witness-bearing  can  best  be  seen  in  the 
earnest  efforts  of  individual  thinkers  to  make 
the  Christian  Gospel  real  to  themselves.  It 
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may  be  said  that  the  Church’s  Creed  is  oon* 
tinually  undergoing  revision,  modiBoation, 
and  extension,  while  the  official  documents 
of  a  past  age,  which  constitute  her  Stand¬ 
ards,  remain  unchanged.  To  urge  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  to  be  true  to  himself  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  that  the  Church  will  re¬ 
main  loyal,  in  the  best  sense,  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

THE  COCKCII.  AND  THE  CBEED8. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  in  this  section 
was  read  by  Professor  Heron  of  Belfast,  and 
bad  for  its  subject,  "The  Duty  of  the  Church 
regarding  its  Catechisms  and  Confessions.” 
The  other  papers  were  mainly  historical, 
though  they  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  advisability  of  using  tbe  Cate¬ 
chism  as  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the 
young.  Dr  Salmond,  as  we  have  said,  in  his 
scholarly  paper,  called  for  a  "Catechism  for 
the  Twentieth  Century.”  A  French  delegate 
declared  that  "Calvinism  is  celebrating  a  sort 
of  renaissance  in  France.”  Another  French 
pastor  said  that  the  Catechism  was  taught  in 
France,  "not  in  its  ancient  form,  though  in 
the  spirit.”  Dr  Jjhn  Hall,  New  York,  held  that 
children  should  commit  the  Catechism  to 
memory,  while  General  Prime  believed  “in 
teaching  the  child  the  Catechism  even  before 
be  understands  it.”  Principal  Grant,  Canada, 
said  that  "we  must  have  catechisms  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  and  tbe  Church  must  be 
prepared  for  the  restatement  of  her  creeds.” 
This  observation  brought  up  Mr.  Macaskill, 
who  invited  the  Council  to  visit  tbe  High¬ 
lands  and  see  a  place  where  "the  Catechism 
is  fully  appreciated  and  taught.”  Professor 
Heron  enumerated  four  "main  uses  which  are 
served  by  creeds:  (1)  A  creed  declares  the 
sense  in  which  tbe  Church  understands  Scrip 
ture ;  (2)  A  creed  serves  as  a  rule  or  standard 
whereby  tbe  Church  regulates  tbe  teaching 
given  by  her  office  bearers ;  (8)  A  creed  is 
also  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship  for  those 
adhering  to  it ;  (4)  A  creed  is,  especially  in 
its  catechetical  form,  a  manual  of  instruction 
for  tbe  members  of  tbe  Church.  ”  To  the  first 
of  these  points  Dr.  Heron  devoted  tbe  most  of 
bis  time,  contending,  against  some  modern 
scholars,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  fair  and 
legitimate  interpretation  of  Christian  truth  as 
contained  in  tbe  New  Testament;  that,  far 
from  being  a  document  in  which  Christian 
facts  are  obscured  by  Greek  speculation  it  is 
a  reliable  statement  of  these  facts,  and  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  In  Professor 
Heron’s  opinion,  to  deny  the  statements  of  tbe 
Nicene  Creed  on  the  Person  of  Christ  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  an  essential  Chris 
tian  fact.  His  position  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Orr.  In  tbe  New  Testament  we  have  a 
body  of  inspired  truth ;  the  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  are  reliable  formulations  of  this 
truth— they  are  therefore  authoritative.  In 
keeping  loyal  to  them  tbe  Church  is  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  her  Lord.  The  Council  was 
obviously  impressed  by  the  remarkable  papers 
of  the  two  learned  professors.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  representatives— we  shall  not  say 
of  conservatism  in  tbeloogy,  but  of  caution — a 
caution  all  tbe  more  worthy  of  respect  because 
united  with  candor  and  backed  by  wide  and 
accurate  scholarship.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  that  Professor  Heron’s  paper  will 
be  found  convincing  by  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  the  researches  of  such  men  as 
Harnsck  and  Hatch.  When  be,  for  example, 
describes  tbe  contrast,  which  has  been  drawn 
so  frequently  of  late,  between  the  simple 
ethical  idealism  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  metaphysical  subtlety  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  "unjuit  and  fallacious,”  and 
declares  that  a  contrast  might  as  well  be 
drawn  between  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  and 
the  prologue  to'John’s  Gospel,  he  most  know 


that  tbe  reply  is  ready.  It  would  at  once  be 
urged  that  this  prologue  is  itself  of  the  nature 
of  a  creed,  t.  e. ,  an  effort  to  express  the  truth 
regarding  Christ  in  current  forms  of  thought. 
Then,  again,  yrould  not  the  question  regarding 
tbe  date  and  authorship  of  tbe  fourth  Gospel 
require  to  be  settled  before  Professor  Heron’s 
point  could  have  any  force? 

THE  council.  AND  CBITICI9M. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  modern 
thought  is  a  subject  tbe  Council  could  not 
overlook  without  shirking  a  manifest  duty. 
Through  the  cheap  literature  of  these  days 
the  results  of  much  of  tbe  most  advanced 
thinking  are  accessible  to  all  Not  a  few  are 
perplexed,  and  the  faith  of  many  is  under 
going  severe  strain.  It  was  only  fitting  that 
tbe  Council  should  discuss  such  topics  as 
Evolution  and  Biblical  Criticism,  and  furnisb 
us  with  the  results  of  the  best  thought  of 
Presbyterianism  on  thesq .  matters.  We  fear 
tbe  outcome  will  hardly  satisfy  our  critics. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Principal  Macvicar 
opened  with  a  paper  which  was  practically 
a  blast  against  philosophy,  as  if  philosophy 
were  a  vain  human  conceit,  and  not  the  quest 
after  truth.  Theology,  he  said,  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  philosophy.  Its  subject  matter  is  of 
divine  origin,  while  philosophy  is  wholly  tbe 
product  of  the  human  mind.  Surely  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lindsay  was  right  in  entering  a  mild 
protest  against  this  misleading  distinction. 
Can  it  not  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  philoso 
phy,  that  its  subject  matter  is  of  divine  origin? 
God,  man,  tbe  world— these  are  the  objects  of 
philosophical  enquiry.  They  are  not  the 
products  of  the  human  mind,  but  tbe  great, 
given  facts  whose  existence  and  rational  r«  la 
tion  make  philosophy  possible.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  theology— to  rise  above  the 
dullest  dogmatisn— must  become  philosophi 
cal,  and  that  philosophy  never  reveals  her 
inner  Batore  till  she  becomes  religious.  The 
divine  subject-matter  of  theology,  of  which 
Principal  Macvicar  spoke,  cannot  be  received 
by  us  on  any  other  authority  than  that  of  rea 
son,  using  the  word  reason  in  its  broadest  and 
truest  sense,  as  tbe  synthesis  of  man’s  spir¬ 
itual  functions.  To  regard  theology  as  the 
mere  systematizing  of  certain  truths  which 
we  must  accept  on  authority,  or  by  some  un¬ 
intelligible  exercise  of  blind  faith,  is  surely 
to  degrade  her  from  being  tbe  queen  of  the 
sciences.  And  on  tbe  other  band,  if  philoso 
phy  ba  simply  a  means  of  disciplining  tbe 
mind  in  order  that  it  may  do  this  work  of 
systematizing  more  thoroughly,  it  will  be 
hard  to  claim  for  her  any  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

More  satisfactory  was  Professor  Todd  Mar¬ 
tin’s  paper  on  Evolution.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  case  for  Evolution  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  that,  in  tbe  meantime,  the  Christian 
thinker  is  justified  in  maintaining  a  certain 
reserve.  With  great  reasonableness  he  insisted 
that  no  explanation  of  the  universe  can  be 
accepted  by  Christian  men  which  denies  the 
priority  of  the  spiritual,  or  at  least,  denies 
that  tbe  spiritual  is  implied  in  the  very  con 
oeption  of  a  world  of  nature.  Materialism  is 
too  narrow  a  creed  to  account  for  life  as  we 
know  it.  But  the  impossible  explanations  pot 
forward  by  Materialism,  and  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  it  is  reduced  in  order  to  ac 
count  for  the  appearance  of  rational  life, 
should  warn  ns  against  basing  our  case  on  a 
rigidly  literal  reading  of  the  poetic  narrative 
of  creation  in  Genesis.  The  Christian  thinker, 
in  bis  ooqfiict  with  Materialism,  muit  not 
seek  to  come  off  victor  by  simply  flaunting  in 
tbe  face  of  bis  opponent  a  shred  of  ancient 
literature,  however  beautiful.  To  him  also 
are  bequeathed  tbe  spoils  of  the  ages,  gained 
by  human  research  and  endeavor;  tbe  whole 
spiritual  history  of  mankind  furnishes  him 
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with  weapons.  Only  in  t^ie  light  ol  present- 
day  revelation  can  the  narrative  of  Genesis  be 
placed  in  its  proper  setting,  and  its  fine  re¬ 
ligions  feeling  and  spiritual  suggestiveness  be 
made  part  of  tbe  proof  that  man  is  made  in 
the  divine  image,  that  his  rational  life  is 
indeed  breathed  into  him  by  the  divine  Spirit. 

We  turn  now  to  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
Council  on  Biblical  Criticism.  These  were 
two  in  number,  and  were  admirable  alike  in 
spirit  and  execution.  Professor  Zends  of 
Chicago  spoke  of  "The  Right  Attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  Biblical  Criticism.”  This  he 
deflned  as  sn  attitude  of  "careful  cultivation 
and  control.”  He  pleaded  for  liberty  for  tbe 
critic  and  for  patience  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
Chnrob.  The  second  paper,  by  Dr.  Kidd  of 
Glasgow,  was  likewise  calculated  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  to  whom  tbe  very  phrase 
"Higher  Criticism”  suggests  unspeakable 
things.  Dr.  Kidd  is  the  right  man  to  take 
the  bridge  in  a  storm,  and  reassure  timid 
passenger's.  Criticism,  be  pointed  out, ’is  sim¬ 
ply  investigation,  or  the  pursuit  of  troth,  sim¬ 
ply  the  effort  to  discover  all  discoverable  facts 
about  the  Bible.  Its  method  most  be  soien- 
'tifio.  Tbe  critic  must  not  approach  the  Bible 
with  a  ready-made  theory,  which  the  facts 
must  be  made  to  fit ;  hia  theory  most  be 
born  of  tbe  facta.  We  had  the  feeling  that 
Dr.  Kidd,  in  saying  this,  had  in  his  mind  cer¬ 
tain  critics  of  the  "advanced”  school.  The 
caution,  however,  is  relevant  all  round.  The 
presuppositions  of  the  traditionalists  must  be 
set  aside  as  well  as  those,  say,  of  tbe  anti- 
supernaturalists.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to 
address  oneself  to  the  task  of  criticism  with 
an  empty  mind?  We  question  if  it  is.  The¬ 
ories  have  a  trick  of  running  ahead  of  facts, 
and  often,  at  an  eai-ly  stage  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  oriMo  may,  quite  legitimately,  form  a 
theory  which,  as  tbe  facts  emerge,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  transformed  into  a  certainty  of  knowl- 
elge.  This,  we  suspejt,  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  than  tbe  method  Dr.  Kidd  condemned, 
if,  indeed,  that  method  is  ever  followed.  One 
sentence  in  Dr.  Kidd's  judicious  and  tenbper- 
ate  paper  called  forth  criticism  from  Dr.  Fox, 
a  young  American  divine,  and  Mr  Macaskill 
of  Dingwall.  The  sentence  ran  thus:  “^Tbe 
question  of  vital  interest  concerning  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  for  example,  was  not  whether  it  was 
written  by  Moses,  but  whether  or  not  what 
was  written  about  Moses  was  true.”  It  was  a 
sentence  penned,  no  doubt,  with  a  concilia¬ 
tory  intention,  yet  it  failed  to  satisfy  the 
brethren  referred  to.  And  in  a  sense  they 
were  justified  in  taking  exception  to  it.  If 
Moses  did  not  write  tbe  Pentateuch,  then  it  is 
highly  probable  that  much  of  what  is  written 
about  Moses  is  not  true  in  the  sense  of  being 
literal  historical  fact.  If  Deuteronomy  be¬ 
longs  to  tbe  age  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Mosaic 
spmeb^  in  that  book  are  prophetic  writings 
of  tbe  seventh  century  B.C. ,  sent  forth,  ae- 
cording  to  custom,  under  tbe  name  of  Moses, 
it  is  not  true,  of  course,  to  say  that  Moses 
actually  spoke  these  words  in  the  hearing  of 
the  cbil  'ren  of  Israel.  It  may  be  replied  that 
these  speeches  are  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and 
designed  to  perpetuate  in  s  later  age,  the 
great  work  he  did  in  Israel.  If  this  be  what 
is  meant,  it  is  far  better  td  say  so.  It  does 
matter  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch 
or  not.  Tbe  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
involves  a  reconstruction  of  Old  Testament 
history,  which  reconstruction  may  profoundly 
influence  our  views  on  inspirat^ion.  Dr.  Kidd’s 
critics  saw  this,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the 
traditional  view  and  of  all  th«t  that  view  in¬ 
volves,  expressed  their  dissent.  From  their 
standpoint  they  were  quite  justified.  The 
discovery  of  truth  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Criticism  is  not  the  work  of  in¬ 
tellectual  automata,  but  of  living  mett'Vho 
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embark  in  tbeir  inveetigations  in  order  to  aat- 
iafy  apiritoal  needa.  The  true  theory  of  tbe 
Bihle,  whatever  it  ia  found  to  be.  mnat  be  tbe 
one  moat  congenial  to  a  living  and  earoeet 
faith  in  Ood. 

THE  CONTINENT  AND  MISSIONS. 

The  Continental  delegatee  delivered  ad- 
dreaaea,  moetly  in  excellent  Engliab.  fall  of 
intereet  and  ability.  Since  the  Catholic  reac¬ 
tion,  Reformed  Chriatianity  baa  bad  to  atrng- 
gle  for  life  in  moat  Eaiopean  ooontriee  To 
day,  though  often  a  deapised  force,  it  ia  atill  a 
force.  Confronted  by  the  vaat,  imposing  or 
ganixation  of  Rome,  the  Reformed  faith  main 
taina  iteelf,  and  ia  committed  to  able,  devoted 
men.  When  tbe  revolt  from  Rome  has  spent 
itself  in  aoepticism  and  worldliness,  there 
will  be  a  great  work  for  Reformed  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  do  in  satisfying  that  longing  for 
spiritual  things  which  will  inevitably  awaken 
and  assert  itself.  In  tbe  days  to  oome,  when 
men,  rising  from  the  death  stupor  of  secular 
ism,  seek  that  which  Rome  cannot  give,  the 
Reformed  Church  will  find  her  long  delayed 
opportunity  It  is  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
our  Continental  brethren,  and  make  them  feel 
their  oneness  with  us.  We  have  no  more 
sacred  duty  than  to  support  and  encourage 
them  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Conference  was  full  of 
interest.  The  conviction  in  tbe  mind  of  the 
Church  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  great 
movement  in  the  foreign  field,  seems  to  be 
deepening,  and  cannot  fail  to  sustain  and 
augment  missionary  zeal.  For  a  century  tbe 
soil  has  been  undergoing  preparation,  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  has  continued.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  doing  its  work  quietly,  but,  we  may 
be  sure,  with  remorseless  certainty.  Even 
the  very  absence  of  striking  results  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  sign  of  the  times.  On  tbe  verge  of  a 
new  oentury,  we  seem  to  feel  more  strongly 
than  ever,  not  so  much  tbe  largeness  of  the 
mission  problem,  as  its  intricacy,  and  thus  we 
are  learning  the  secret  of  patienc*'.  After  a 
oentury  we  are  learning  to  tubordinate  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  the  mission  question, 
and  to  recognize  that  the  problem  is  at  once 
economical,  ethical,  and  religious;  that  mis¬ 
sions  are  really  the  supreme  task  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  Tbe  mightiest  argument 
for  Christianity  as  a  living,  permanent  faith 
will  be  its  power  to  lift  heathendom  into  the 
clear  light  and  free  activity  of  the  Christian 
life.  When  this  is  done  the  proof  for  tbe  In¬ 
carnation  will  be  complete.  No  one  supposes 
that  this  task  is  committed  solely  to  Presby¬ 
terians  ;  but  the  fact  that  we,  along  with  the 
other  free  Christian  Churches  of  tbe  world, 
are  becoming  alive  to  its  greatness  and  com¬ 
plexity,  was  evidenced  at  the  Council  meet¬ 
ings,  and,  indeed,  was  one  of  their  most  cheer¬ 
ing  features.— United  Presbyterian  Magazine 
for  August 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 

or  TBS  PRZSBTTZBIAK  CHUBCB  Ilf  THB  UlfTTBD  BIATBS 
or  AXXRICA,  FOB  TBZ  IJtST  SIX  TZAB8. 


Synods. 

1891. 

30 

1894. 

SI 

1896. 

81 

Presbyteries, 

216 

228 

224 

CaAdldates, 

1417 

1,484 

M77 

Local  Evangelists 

102 

215 

Licentiates, 

374 

458 

474 

Ministers, 

648B 

0,641 

6,797 

Lioensares, 

274: 

386 

815 

Oidlnatlons. 

245^  -. 

291 

278 

In^tsllations. 

488 

488 

502 

Pas  Dlesolntlons, 

880 

864 

874 

Olio,  rtoeived. 

90 

106 

82 

Min  dismissed. 

86 

41 

82 

Min.  dt  ceased. 

181 

128 

ISO 

Elders, 

24  475 

25,869 

26.600 

Deacoos, 

7.870 

8.081 

9.068 

Churches, 

“  organized. 

7.070 

7.490 

268 

170 

“  dissolved. 

67 

94 

74 

“  received. 

7 

10 

11 

“  dismissed. 

4 

11 

2 

Added :  exam.. 

69,660 

74.820 

67.938 

“  certlf.. 

37.n6 

41.033 

38.784 

Commanlcants, 

806,796 

805.997 

922,904 

Baptisms :  adults, 
“  infants 

21476 

28,212 

25  729 

.36,121 

28.061 

27  781 

8. 8.  members. 

883  680« 

961.109 

094,798 
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Home  Missions,  $906,025 
Foreign  “  784  406 

E^catlon,  154,518 

S.  8.  Work.  181,870 

Ch.  Erection.  800,944 

Relief  Fund,  116,573 

Freemen,  1^814 

Snslentation,  03,117 

8}  nodical  Aid,  . 

Aid  for  Coll'a  108.980 

Anniv.  Ren.  Fund, . 

O.  Aesem..  etc.,  76.440 

Congregational,  0  064,279 

Misoellaneous  1.82S.M 


84.740 

10A00.7ei 

1,025.695 


73152 
148  651 
332.350 
02,402 
10,413.786 
778.728 


Total,  $13,961,211  $14,012,127  $13,047,579  $14,150,497 
WM.  HENRY  ROBERIS,  Stated  Clerk. 
PniLADBiiPBia,  Pa.,  August  12, 1806. 

NEW  YORK. 

Holland  Patent.  —  Tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  Rev.  H.  H.  Allen  pastor)  has  received 
ninety-five  members  iOn  profession  of  faith  and 
twenty  nine  by  letter  since  he  became  pastor. 
Seven  have  united  on  profession  this  year  and  one 
by  letter.  The  church  has  a  roll  of  over  200,  while 
tbe  Sunday-school  has  an  average  attendance  of  100. 
Prof.  O.  Gordon  Thomas  of  Grace  Church  (New 
York)  choir  has  been  holding  a  song  and  praise  ser¬ 
vice  in  one  of  the  cbnrches,  attended  by  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Welsh  residents  of  the  town.  Tbe  services 
were  in  both  languages  and  were  very  Interesting. 

Bbownvillk.— Some  time  ago  the  Presbyterian 
church  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Ward  C.  Pea¬ 
body,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Ckillege  and  Seminary, 
and  the  church  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Francis  W.  H.  Massey,  one  of  the  leading 
elders,  is  a  son  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Wm.  Penn  Massey, 
who  served  the  church  faithfully  for  forty  years  as 
elder.  The  grandfather  of  tbe  present  Dr  .‘Massey 
was  a  pioneer  of  WateiftAwn,  having  settled  there 
in  Marcfr  ISOl.  Among  tbe  other  eiders  are  Messrs. 
Haight,  Fraser,  Stahl  and  Sieber. 

Sackett*#  Harbor.— Col.  W.  B.  Camp,  Messrs. 
John  S  Pettit,  A.  M.  Marsh,  and  James  A.  Wilson 
prominent  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  have  telegraphed  tbe  Rev.  J.  K.  Kilbourn, 
D.D.,  of  Philadel^ia,  now  spending  vacation  at  bis 
sister’s  home,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  wishing  him  to  fill 
the  pulpit  next  Sabbath.  'Iliis  church  is  prosperous 
and  has  a  good  membership.  Col.  Camp  and  Mr. 
Wilson  are  trustees,  tbe  latter  a  Scotchman  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Ian  Maclaren.  Several  years  ago 
he  spent  some  time  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  crossed 
the  Hayes  river,  Hudson’s  Bay,  on  the  ice  in  June, 
and  after  a  series  of  adventures  arrived  at  ^ckett’s 
Harbor  iver  twenty  years  ago,  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since^  consistwt  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
dinrch.  This  is  the  only  church  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  having  a  chime  of  bells,  which  were  placed  in  tbe 
belfry  in  1894,  a  gift  by  Mrs.  Marietta  Pickering 
Day.  A  handsome  new  organ  was  receutlv  pur¬ 
chased  and  occupies  a  position  to  the  left  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  The  organist  is  Miss  Maude  Parker,  and  the 
members  of  the  choir  Miss  Maggie  Jackin,  Miss 
Lena  Stratton,  the  Misses  Mamie  and  Lizzie  Wil¬ 
son  (daughters  of  Mr.  James  A.  Wilson),  and  Miss 
Jessie  Read.  Tbe  choir  is  quite  a  feature,  great  care 
being  taken  in  this  service. 

Painted  Post.— A.  Pleasant  Occasion.— A  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Rev.  James  R.  Robinson  and  Mary 
Lydia  Forb^  his  wife,  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  anniversary  of  tbeir  marringe,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church,  was  a  delightful  affair  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  be  preset.  They  were  married 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  IWl.  Both  were  success¬ 


ful  teacbera  and  have  since  been  very  asefnl  in  pas. 
torates  in  Southport,  North  Church,  Elmira,  and 
Painted  Post.  Eleven  children  have  blessed  this 
onion,  and  tbe  oldest,  tbe  Rev.  Jay  Forbes,  is  pastor 
at  A^lachin,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Hatton  of-  Coming  and 
others  made  congratulatory  remarks,  and  tbe  Rev. 
W.  A.  Allen  read  a  felicitona  poem  written  for  the 
oeoasion.  Their  many  friends  wish  them  twenty* 
1  five  yean  more  of  bU?8, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny.- The  Rev.  J.  C.  Bmce,  late  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  has  removed  to  134  Buena  Vista  street,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  he  having  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Westminster  Church  in  that  city.  His  correspond¬ 
ents  will  please  observe  the  change. 

ILLINOIS. 

Tuscola. — At  the  July  communion  the  occasion 
was  made  joyful  in  the  admission  of  six  members  to 
tbe  membership  of  tbe  church.  Additions  are  made 
at  all  communion  seasons,  and  tbe  sixth  year  of  Dr. 
E  L.  Hurd  has  commenced  auspiciously.  He  is 
now  taking  his  annual  vacation  in  tbe  mountains  of 
North  Carolina. 

WISCONSIN. 

Portage. — The  Rev.  James  M.  Bain  celebrated 
his  47th  birthday  on  August  7th  with  his  brothtrs 
and  friends,  and  in  the  afternoon  drove  out  to  New¬ 
port,  eighteen  miles  from  Portage,  to  attend  a  Sab- 
natb-school  Institute,  in  which  he  was  assist^  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richards  and  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Turner.  Two  other  Sunday  school  Institutes 
have  just  been  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bain,  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  missionary  of  Madison  Presbytery.  The 
first  was  held  at  Leach  Lake,  four  miles  north  of 
Baraboo,  Sauk  County,  and  the  other  up  the  pictur¬ 
esque  FMIs  of  Skillet,  four  miles  south  of  Baraboo. 
At  these  services  twenty- two  Sunday-schools  were 
represented  and  nearly  800  people  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Oxford.- Rev.  Sherman  Mereness,  the  new  min¬ 
ister,  is  getting  things  in  good  working  order.  We 
dr<mped  into  his  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  night 
anafound  a  good  attendance.  A  teachers’  meeting 
was  held  first  and  then  the  prayer  meeting,  with 
carefully  prepared  subject.  Rev.  Mr.  Mereness  soes 
regularly  to  the  Douglass  church  on  Sabbath  after¬ 
noons,  and  has  begun  .services  at  the  chapel  in  the 
Vroman  neighborhood  in  .hickson. 

Bangor.- Rev.  James  S.  Wilson  and  his  family 
have  just  returned  from  Crandon,  Forest  Count 
where  they  spent  a  happy  vacation  in  tbe  woods  and 
among  the  families  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  first  charge. 
The  cnnrch  in  Crandon  has  been  sometime  without 
a  pastor,  and  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  Wilson  preach 
for  them  and  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

MICHIGAN. 

Endeatorerb  in  Michigan.— Outdoor  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  has  been  popular  among  the  young  people 
this  summer.  The  Evart,  Mich.,  societies  united  in 
an  open'  air  meeting  in  a  public  ^uare  one  Sunday 
itftemoon.  A  novel  form  of  missionary  work  is  that 
undertaken  by  some  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Endeav- 
orers.  They  have  formed  a  Christian  Endeavor  Bi 
cycle  Club,  and  make  frequent  runs  on  the  evenings 
of  week-d^s  out  into  the  surrounding  country  to 
form  new  Cfbristian  Endeavor  Societies,  to  visit  and 
help  existing  ones,  and  to  do  other  religious  work. 

Manistiqde.— Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rogers  passed  his 
fourth  anniversary  as  the  pastor  of  tbe  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Manistique,  on  July  26.  He  came 
from  Gale  College,  Wisconsin,  and  was  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  pastoral  work,  but  he  has  been  greatly 
blessed  and  very  successful  as  a  pastor  and  a  pres¬ 
byter.  He  is  the  stated  clerk  of  Lake  Superior  Pres 
bytery,  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  tbe 
church  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Alcona.— Rev.  L.  C.  McBride  lately  admitted  to 
membership  eight  persons,  and  baptized  fourteen 
adults  and  children. 

Menominee.— The  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior 
holds  its  fall  meeting  at  Menominee  Sept.  10  at  7.30 
P.M.  There  will  be  popular  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  the  Missionary  Boards  and  the  Young  People’s 
Societies. 

Detroit.- The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Chapel  was  laid  Augnst  8  at  4  p.m. 
Tbe  contracts  for  the  new  building  reach  $15,000,  of 
which  nearly  $10,000  is  in  hand. 

IOWA. 

Fairfield.— Chosen  President  of  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege.— The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Jenkins  of  New  London, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  President  of  Parsons  College, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
tbe  ^v.  Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.D.  He  has  accepted 
and  will  enter  on  bis  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  not  quite  thirty  years 
of  age,  but  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  He  is 
a  son  of  tbe  former  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church  of 
Cincinnati.  After  completing  the  sophomore  year 
in  Wooster  University,  O.,  he  took  the  full  course  in 
Melbourne  University,  Australia,  and  one  year  in 
theology.  He  completed  bis  theological  studies  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  course 
in  philosophy  in  Pnneeton  College.  In  Melbourne 
University  he  took  the  first  place  in  tbe  honor  list, 
and  won  tbe  Philosophical  prize  of  $500.  He  nlso 
won  classical  prizes  during  his  coarse  in  competitive 
examinations.  He  was  made  “Melbourne  bcholar” 
for  the  year  1889,  the  youngest  man  on  whom  the 
University  has  ever  conferred  that  honor. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

West  Point.— The  post  office  address  of  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Payne,  D.D.,  is  changed  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  West  Point,  Miss.  Dr.  Payne  has  for  eleven 
years  been  the  Field  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  for  Fresdmeu.  He  goes  to  West  Point  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  for 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  of  which  institution  he  has 
accepted  the  Presidency.  The  trustees  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  one  so  able  iu  affairs. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

A  Fine  Church  in  Prospect.— The  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Somerville.  N.  J.,  is  the  oldest 
religious  organization  in  the  Raritan  Valley.  It  is 
the  mother  church  from  which  all  the  other  Re- 
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formed  churches  have  sprung.  It  dates  from  March 
9,  1699,  when  John  Tuynesen  and  Pieter  Van  Nest 
were  Mptized  and  installed  as  elder  and  deacon  re¬ 
spectively.  The  records  for  some  years  subsequent 
to  this  earlier  one  appear  to  have  been  lost,  for  the 
next  in  the  possession  of  the  church  bears  date  1721. 
But  a  record  found  by  James  Rlker  of  New  York, 
in  the  Waverly  Libraiw  and  Museum,  speaks  of  a 
first  sermon  preached  in  the  “new  church”  on  May 
26, 1799.  About  1721  a  church  edifice  was  erected  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Raritan  on  land  donated  by 
Michael  Van  Veghten.  It  stood  until  burned  by  the 
British  dragoons  under  Col.  Simcoe  in  1779.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  until  the  erection  of  the  edifice  now  taken 
down,  which  was  built  about  1786,  though  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  in  1838,  the  congregation  worsbipp^ 
in  a  county  building  and  in  the  court  house,  which 
the  church  united  with  the  Board  of  Freeholders  in 
erecting  for  church  and  county  purposes  in  1782. 
The  succession  of  pastors  has  been :  Theodorus  Jaco¬ 
bus  Frelinghuysen,  who  also  preached  at  Three 
Mile  Run,  Six  Mile  Run  and  North  Branch;  John 
Frelinghuysen,  1750-1754;  vacancy,  1754-1758;  Jacob 
R.  Hardenburgh,  1758-1781;  vacancy,  1781-1784; 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Romeyn,  1784-1786;  John 
Duryea,  1785-17W;  John  S.  VrMenburg,  1800-1821; 
vacancy,  1821-1826;  R.  D.  Van  Kleck,  1826-1881; 
Abraham  Messier,  1882-1879;  J.  Prraton  ^arle, 
1881-1894;  W.  S.  Cranmer,  1894-.  The  new  church 
edifice  is  to  be  cruciform,  with  east  and  west  tran¬ 
sept^  the  organ  loft  back  of  the  east  transept.  The 
seating  and  aisles  will  be  straight  and  the  entire 
Inside  finish  of  hardwood  and  yellow  pine.  The 
lighting  will  be  principally  from  dormer  windows 
in  the  roof.  The  style  of  the  building  is  modern¬ 
ized  Gothic— low  and  picturesque— well  adapted  to 
Its  location  amidst  the  venerable  trees  of  the  cam¬ 
pus.  It  will  be  built  of  stone  from  the  famous 
Stockton  quarries— the  carved  work  and  trimmings 
of  Indiana  lime  stone.  The  seating  capacity  will  be 
from  750  to  800.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  will  be 
pastor’s  room,  and  a  cloister  will  connect  the  church 
with  the  chapel,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged 
to  a  seating  capacity  of  500  at  a  cost  of  ILOOO,  and  is 
not  only  commodions,  but  beautiful,  and  provides 
those  conveniences  indispensable  in  these  days  to 
church  work,  as  library,  parlors,  kitchen,  etc.  The 
chapel  will  bie  used  for  the  regular  Sunday  services 
until  the  church  is  completed  some  time  next  spring. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Te  eologt  and  Church  Attendance.— The  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting,  pastor  of  the  Mount  Morris  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  tells  tnis  story:  “On  a  rainy  Sunday 
morning  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  saw  people 
pouring  into  the  Catholic  church  two  blocks  away. 
The  church  was  crowded,  and  that  was  only  one 
service  in  three,  all  of  which  were  well  attended. 
Most  of  the  people  who  attended  one  service  did  not 
attend  the  others.  ‘Well,’  I  said,  'surely  if  they  can 
get  fifteen  hundred  people  three  times  a  day,  I  ought 
to  have  a  thousand  once.’  There  were  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  members  in  good  standing  on  my  church  rolls. 
How  many  attended  my  chuach  that  morning  f  I 
counted  them;  just  139.”  The  doctor  adds:  “There 
was  the  same  God,  the  same  storm,  the  same  out¬ 
ward  environment;  the  difference  must  have  been  in 
the  early  training.”  Yes,  one  of  early  training  and 
of  different  training  in  theology.  Church  attend¬ 
ance  like  alms-giving  is,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
view,  a  meritorious  service,  and  for  each  and  every 
church  attendance  and  for  every  dollar  given  a  spe¬ 
cific  reward  is  promised  which  will  proportionately 
diminish  the  penance  to  be  renderea  in  purgatory 
If  Protestants  taught  and  received  a  similar  system 
of  theology,  their  churches  would  be  fuller,  and  more 
money  would  flow  into  the  Lord’s  treasury. 


MRS.  JARED  LIN8LT. 


Mrs.  Catharine  Baldwin  Linsly,  widow  of  the  late 
Jared  Linsly,  M.D.,  entered  into  rest  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Noah  Linsly,  at  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  July  16.  Dr.  Linsly 
was  a  physician  of  the  Old  School,  an  enthusiastic 
alumnus  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  that  remark¬ 
able  group  of  men  which  the  State  of  Connecticut 
contributed  to  the  professional  and  business  life  of 
New  York  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

Mrs.  Linsly  was  a  fitting  companion  to  him 
through  his  long  and  laborious  career/  a  wife  in 
whom  the  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted.  They 
were  both  for  many  years  faithful  and  esteemed 
members  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  church, 
and  after  its  union  with  the  University  Place 
church  in  '870,  continued  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
united  church  until  the  close  of  life.  Mrs.  Llnsly’s 
native  strength  of  character,  as  well  as  her  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  fortitude,  were  proved  not  only  by 
the  burden  bearing  which  fell  to  her  lot  as  the 
mother  of  a  Iwge  family,  but  also,  in  later  years,  by 
multiplying  bereavements  and  sorrows.  Her  pa¬ 
tience  and  resignation  under  trial  bore  witness  to 
the  possession  of  an  inward  grace  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  The  end  found  her  ready  and  waiting. 
Amid  the  quiet  scenes  endeared  to  her  by  long  and 
tender  association,  and  surrounded  by  her  surviving 
children,  she  fell  peacefully  asleep  in  the  assured 
hope  of  a  blessed  Immortality.  “Her  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.” 
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KANSAS  COURT  OF  APPEALS, 

Northern  Department. 

A.  D.  QILKBSON,  Hayes  City,  Presiding  Judge. 

T.  P.  QARVBR,  Sulliia,  | 

QBO.  W.  CLARK.  Topeka,  )  ''••®«****  J"***®* 

Sauna,  Eans.,  Aug.  6,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  : 

After  a  two  months’  trial  of  the  Electropoise 
by  my  wife,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  results.  In 
the  beginning,  my  mind  was  in  a  very  increduloua 
state,  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment  apparently 
not  being  equal  to  the  promised  effects.  But  the 
little  instrument  so  quietly  but  effectively  doing 
what  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  failed  to 
accomplish,  has  broken  down  my  incredulity  and 
given  me  great  faith  in  its  merits.  Since  its  use 
the  health  of  my  wife  has  been  better  than  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  still  improving. 


Yours  truly, 


T.  F.  GABVEB. 


PRINCETON’S  180th  ANNITBR8ART. 

Princeton  University  will  celebrate  its  150th  an¬ 
niversary  Oct.  20, 21,  and  22. 

On  the  first  day,  Tuesday,  Oct.  20,  the  celebration 
will  begin  with  a  commemorative  religious  service 
in  the  Marquand  Chapel  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  President  Patton  will  deliver  the  discourse, 
which  is  expected  to  set  forth  the  religious  attitude 
of  Princeton  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  its  existence.  This  service  will  be  followed  by  a 
reception  and  introduction  of  delegates,  immediately 
after  luncheon,  in  Alexander ’’Hall,  at  which  the 
prominent  visitors  will  be  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of 
the  Faculty,  and  to  each  other.  The  evening  of  the 
first  day  will  probably  be  occupied  by  the  rendition 
of  some  historically  famous  masterpiece  in  music. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  the  second  day  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  will  be  alnmni  day.  The  exercises  will  be¬ 
gin  with  the  delivery  of  the  sesqui-centennial  ora¬ 
tion  and  the  sesqui-centennial  poem.  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Jurispru¬ 
dence  in  Princeton  has  been  elected  to  deliver  the 
oration.  Professor  Wilson  is  an  alnmnns  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  having  been  graduated  in  1879.  The  poem  will 
be  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church,  New  York,  an  alnmnns  of  Princeton 
in  the  class  of  1878.  The  two  historical  literary  so¬ 
cieties  of  Princeton  have  been  recognized  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  orator  and  poet,  the  former  being 
a  member  of  Whig  Hall  and  the  latter  of  Clio  Hall. 

The  third  day  of  the  celebration  is  the  actual 
one-himdred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  day  of  the 
founding  of  the  college,  and  the  sesqni-centennial 
celebration  proper  will  take  place  on  this  day,  be¬ 
ginning  at  11  A.M.  with  an  academic  procession  to 
Alexander  Hall.  There  addresses  will  be  delivered 
by  President  Cleveland  and  President  Patton.  The 
formal  assnmption  of  the  university  title  will  be 
announced,  when  the  old  college  of  New  Jersey  will 
become  in  name,  as  it  has  actually  been  for  some 
years,  Princeton  University.  The  list  of  givers  to 
the  Endowment  Fund,  now  being  completed,  will 
be  announced,  and  those  upon  whom  the  University 
will  confer  honorary  degrees  will  be  presented  and 
receive  their  degrees.  All  this  will  probably  occupy 
nearly  two  hours,  and  with  thS'close  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  public  exercises  of  the  sesqni-centennial  cel¬ 
ebration  will  come  to  an  end.  In  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  a  farewell  dinner  will  be  given  for  the  visiting 
delegates  from  sister  institutions,  when  several 
toasts  will  be  responded  to  by  prominent  delegates. 


RET.  WM.  H.  BELDBN,  D.D. 

The  deceased  belonged  to  a  family  of  edncators, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  attainments  and  of 
marked  facility  as  a  writer.  He  was  bom  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8, 1841.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1863  and  from  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1867.  Five  years  later  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  BraDcbvllle,  N.  J.,  and  became  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Bulgaria  in 
1879,  purposing  to  devote  himself  to  the  pnblication 
department  as  editor  of  the  mission  paper,  the  Zor- 


nitsa.  He  was  a  freqnent  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  The  Evangelist  and  other  religious 
papers,  before  going  to  Bulgaria  in  1879,  and  on  his 
return  in  1881,  for  reasons  of  health,  he  wrote  much 
in  promotion  of  missionary  operations. 

He  became  a  pastor  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
shortly  after  bis  return,  and  in  addition  to  discharg¬ 
ing  his  pastoral  duties  with  zeal  and  ability,  he  did 
much  to  promote  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
churches  of  the  entire  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 

From  these  congenial  labors  Mr.  Belden  was  called 
to  Bristol,  Conn.,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church.  He  had  only  fairly  entered  upon  this  most 
promising  field  when  be  was  stricken  with  apoplexy. 
Retiring  on  his  partial  recovery  to  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  that  place  has  since  been  the  home  of  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  and  daughters — a  most  Interesting  and 
loving  family.  His  death  on  Friday  evening,  the 
closing  day  of  July,  was  sudden,  as  perhaps  be  him¬ 
self  anticipated  it  would  be  whenever  his  malady 
should  recur.  Dr.  Belden  had  given  much  time  to 
promoting  the  yearly  meetings  and  interest  of  the 
International  Missionary  Union,  and  this  work  was 
continued  up  to  his  death.  He  bad  also  mads  good 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  concordance  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Bulgarian. 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  which  is  of  especial  inter 
est  just  at  this  time  to  every  farmer  in  the  State,  as 
it  treats  of  that  much  dreaded  pest,  the  “army 
worm,”  which  has  so  recently  made  sad  havoc  in 
many  of  our  grain  and  pasture  fields.  The  Bulletin 
is  No.  104,  New  Series,  and  is  entitled  ‘’Notes  on  the 
Recent  Invasion  of  the  Army  Worm.”  The  sur^ 
prising  and  sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  of  this 
pest  has  been  well  styled  the  entomological  event 
of  the  seasoQ.  It  has  also  been  an  event  which  will 
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in  distributing  needed  information  should  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  every  one  interested  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  numerous  letters  and  telegrams 
which  were  daily  received  from  farmers  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  State,  complaining  that  fields  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  com,  barley,  timothy  and  pasture 
land  were  being  destroyed  by  hordes  of  worms, 
were  promptly  replied  to,  and  in  many  cases  tele- 
grams  were  sent  in  order  that  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  more  promptly  received.  Circular 
letters  were  also  sent  to  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Station  Ento¬ 
mologists  were  sent  to  some  of  the  infested  sections 
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be  long  remembered  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  heavy  financial  loss  in  consequence.  The 
nromnt  work  of  the  Exneriment  Station  authorities 


especially  recommend  itself  to  busjy  farmers,  not 
only  because  of  the  useful  information  it  contains, 
but  because  of  the  concise  manner  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  teat  is  illustrated  by  line  cuts  and 
two  full-page  platra.  Like  all  other  bulletins  pnb- 
lisbed  by  the  Station,  this  one  is  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

MBS.  MABV  ELIZABETH  WEST  MILES. 

We  laid  to  rest  here  ig  Spring  Forest  on  TvMl^y 
morning,  Aug.  11th,  a  Christian  lady  of  whom  I  feel 
sure  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  would  like  to 
see  some  notice.  Mary  West,  daughter  of  Dr.  SRas 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  West,  was  bom  in  this  city  May 
23d,  1829.  Her  father  w^  an  estimable  phyeaeian 
and  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Cburah  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  West  of 
Sivas,  Turkey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medi¬ 
cal  missionaries  ever  sent  out  from  this  country, 
was  her  brother.  She  was  united  in  marriage  with 
the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Niles,  son  of  the  first  pastor  of  our 
First  Church,  June  27th,  1850. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Niles  labored  first  as  home  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Beaver  Dam  and  Watertown,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  they  spent  nine  happy  years.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  East  in  1859,  they  were  invited  to  Corn¬ 
ing,  where  they  labore4  more  than  twelve  years 
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advancing  armies  of  worms,  and  also  to  make  such 
observations  as  to  the  life,  history  and  habits  of  the 
insect  as  opportunity  afforded  and  as  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  case  of  future  outbreaks  of  a  similar  nature. 
Although  it  was  ascertained  that  the  outbreak  is 
well  distributed  throughout  the  State,  those  sections 
which  are  largely  given  to  dairying  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  seem  to  have  suffered  the  most.  The  first  news 
of  the  appearance  of  the  worms  came  from  some  of 
the  southeastern  counties,  but  soon  similar  reports 
were  being  received  from  many  other  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  Suffolk  on  the 
southeast,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties. 

In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  invasion  of  the 
army  worm,  this  bulletin  gives,  concisely,  a  general 
review  of  the  life,  history  and  habits  of  the  insect, 
together  with  such  additional  remarks  in  this  con¬ 
nection  as  are  deemed  of  interest  at  this  time.  One 
item  of  especial  interest  is  the  description  of  the 
work  of  a  parasitic  fiy  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  decreasing  the  numbers  of  the  worms; 
also  a  bacterial  disease  which  makes  quick  work  of 
its  victims.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  previously  infested  fields. 
It  is  stated  that  rolling  the  ground,  clearing  up  all 
rubbish  from  the  infested  field^  and,  where  practi¬ 
cal,  burning  over  infested  s^tions,  will  kill  many 
of  the  worms  which  are  now  in  the  ground  or  under 
stones  and  rubbish.  Suggestions  as  to  crops  as  par^ 
tial  substitutes  for  corn  and  oats  destroyed  by  the 
worms  are  also  given.  Among  the  crops  suggested 
are  barley  and  peas,  which  may  be  grown  as  a  par¬ 
tial  substitute^  where  the  destroyed  corn  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  soiling  crop,  and  in  case  of  excess  may 
be  used  in  the  silo.  At  the  close  of  the  bulletin  a 
review  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  check- 


DORCHESTER.MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  &C(^.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  AT  D0RCHESTER,MASS.IT  BEARS 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  U  BEUE  CHOCOLATIIRE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


and  then  removed  to  the  neighboring  church  of 
Hornellsville,  where  they  ministered  over  seventeen 
years,  until  their  names  became  household  words 
and  their  faces  objects  of  dear  affection  throughout 
Steuben  Presbytery.  -A  fter  laying  down  the  work 
in  Hornellsville,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  were  not  idle, 
but  found  opportunities  of  servhig  the  Master  and 
endearing  themselves  to  many  friends  in  the  German 
Theological  Seminary  of  Newark,  in  the  West 
Church  of  this  city  during  the  pastor's  absence,  and 
in  Trumansburg,  their  last  earthly  home.  In  all 
these  fields  of  labor  Mrs.  Niles  was  not  only  the 
pastor’s  wife,  bnt  his  most  helpful  and  acceptable 
asf  istant  in  the  work  of  the  church.  In  the  pravei> 
meeting,  in  the  missionary  society,  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  she  was  alike  a 
welcome  presence  and  a  wise  counsellor.  The 
charm  of  ber  character  was  ber  childlikeness.  Child¬ 
ish  things  she  put  away,  but  the  eager,  impulsive, 
trustful  child-heart  of  love  and  devotion  she  kept  to 
the  end. 

About  the  grave  as  we  lowered  ber  precious  dust 
into  the  earth  stood  the  stricken  husband  and  three 
loving  sods:  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Niles,  recently  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  the  Rev.  John  S.  Niles  of  Trumansburg, 
Bud  Elditor  Silas  W.  Niles  of  Newark.  The  only 
living  child  absent  was  Miss  Mary  W.  Niles,  Al.D., 
Superintendent  of  Canton  Hospital,  China. 

"  Ths  star  is  not  extinsuisbed  when  it  sets 
Upon  the  dull  boriXon:  it  bat  goes 
To  shine  to  other  skies,  then  reappear 
In  ours,  as  fresh  as  when  it  flr&t  arose. 

"  The  day  of  reappearing  I  how  it  speeds! 

Ue  who  is  true  and  faithful  spesks  the  word. 
Tbeo  shall  we  ever  be  with  those  we  love — 

Then  shall  we  be  forever  with  the  Lor.<.*’ 

Amicus. 

Binghamton,  Aug.  11, 1896. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  M1S810N^ 

From  Ichowfa,  China,  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
KiUie  recently  wrote:  ”We  are  having  much 
encouragement  in  our  work  tbeae  days  A* 
our  communion  service  ten  days  ago  I  baa 
eleven  applioanta  for  baptism,  of  whom  I  bap 
tized  three,  and  at  tbe  sanae  time  Mr.  Cbal 
fant  bad  five  applicants,  of  whom  be  baptized 
three.  Many  people  are  coming  to  inquire  tb> 
way  of  life.  Yesterday  I  bad  one  inquirer 
from  a  place  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast, 
two  from  sitzy  miles  to  the  northwest,  and 
one  from  in  tbe  city  here,  and  my  heart  was 
stirred  as  two  of  them  told  me  how  they  bad 
lopg  been  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin  and 
sought  in  vain  for  a  way  to  escape  therefrom, 
and  that  now  they  thought  that  there  was 
hope  for  'them  in  tbe  Christian  religion.  - 1 
believe  that  tbe  seed  is  sprouting  in  many 
jdaoes  about  os  here.  Qod  grant  to  poor  out 
npoB  w  Bto  B0I7  BfMi  Ibat  tbw*  inaf  be  a 


great  ingathering  to  the  glory  of  His  name. 
I  know  that  you  will  ever  pray  for  us.  ” 

August  19cb  is  the  date  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Speer  start  on  their  trip  around  the  world. 
Persia  is  tbe  first  country  they  will  visit. 
Various  items  of  news  come  from  Persia,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackburn  and  Miss  Holliday 
sail  for  that  land  August  Itftb,  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  Tabriz  writes:  “One  day  Mr. 
Wilson  and  I  went  to  a  part  of  the  city  half 
an  hour’s  walk  away,  and  found  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  attentive  welcome.  We  visited  poor 
Mabmood,  a  cripple  for  eight  years,  who  is 
feasting  on  the  Psalms  I  sent  him.  We  also 
went  to  the  home  of  a  dervish,  who  ’has  left 
tbe  world,’  and  is  regarded  very  holy.  He 
promised  to  read  a  Persian  Testament  I  sent 
him,  and  said, 'We  know  Christ  is  the  only 
sinless  Prophet.  ’  The  women  were  eager  lis- 
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The  Modeti. 

STOVE  POLISH, 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain, 
J.  L.  PRESCOn  *  CO.,  New  York.  ' 


The  Ideal  Americao  Trip ! 


Northern 

Steamship 

Company 


The  superbly  appointed 
and  commodions  steel 
steamships. 

North  West 
and  North  Land, 

American  through 
and  through, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.30  P..^.  for 


CLEVELAND,  DETROIT, 
MACKINAC,  THE  SOO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  of  Interest  by  daylight.  In 
connection  mth 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  5t.  Paul.  Great 
Palls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  trans-continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  87-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 


Hotel  Lafayette, 


LAKB 

MINNETONKA, 


17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  larrast  and  most 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  west. 
^Tickets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spbnobr,  376  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Skward.  ail  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone  830  Boston. 

A.  C.  HarViIt,J2  Sd.  3d  Stt,  Philadelphia. 
Phone  129  Phila. 

A.  A.  Hbard,  G.  P.  a.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ABB  ffll*EIIA  Broadway  &  11th  St. 
xT  llklulx  NEWYORK. 

IjI,  Opposite  Grace  Church. 

I  ■—  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

,,,  Booms  Sl.OO  per  Day  knd  Upward. 

In  a  Aodest  and  u  truslve  wav  there  are  few  better 
conducted  hotels  In  ne  metropolis  than  the  St.  Denis. 

The  great  popularity  It  has  acquired  can  readily  be 
traced  to  Its  un'oue  location,  its  home  like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  cute  ne  and  service,  and  its 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLB,  PA. 

Addressing  us,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

URD  POB  lUiUBTBATMD  OATALOOUB. 


In  mMreeeing  odverHeern  pmtronMng  our  Jour- 

MPl  JMMHff  mmHHon  Xho  MomufoUH  *m  mU  «mm. 


tenen,  and  begged  me  to  come  often.  T  A  fear¬ 
ful  tragedy  has  just  occurred  near^Oroomlah : 
a  bishop  of  the  old  Nestorian  Church,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  attendants,  was  fonnd 
dead,  the  bodies  stiipped,  mangled,  and  muti¬ 
lated.  It  is  supposed  it  was  done  as  punish¬ 
ment,  because  a  Mussulman  had  left  his  bouse 
very  drunk  not  long  since.  There  are  also 
rumors  of  fightings  and  massacres  in  Van, 
but  you  will  know  of  these  ss  toon  as  we.  ” 

There  has  been  a  fight  between  Kurds  and 
Persians  on  the  Bloody  Day  of  the  Moharrem, 
and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  was  in  Sonjbulak. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  then  starting  for  Salmas, 
where  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  mission. 
The  miasionaiies  are  no  longer  to  live  there, 
but  the  work  will  be  carried  on  from  Tabriz 
The  Kurds  are  in  arms  near  there,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  Armenians  went  out  from  the  station  of 
lleftdewan  to  succor  the  refugees,  and  these 
Kurds  may  retaliate.  A  Persian  regiment  or 
two  are  in  Salmas  now.  Mr.  Wilson  wrote: 
“Mr.  Wright  tells  me  to  brings  United  States 
flag  along.  He  evidently  expects  to  hoist  it 
when  the  Kurds  come.” 

Writing  in  May  from  Tokyo,  Japan,  Mrs. 
McCauley  says:  “Roses  are  in  fall  bloom. 
Yesterday  I  out  over  a  hundred  and  carried 
them  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  my  way  to 
sohool.  The  pleasure  they  gave  more  than 
repaid  me  for  the  trouble  I  took  in  rearing 
them. 

“A  pretty  incident  in  connection  with  our 
weekly  woman’s  meeting  may  interest  yon. 
Our  lesson  taught  by  the  oldest  teacher  that 
day  was  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment.  She 
gave  the  lesson  beautifully,  and  at  the  olose  I 
tried  to  make  it  practical  to  them  and  not 
merely  something  that  happened  long  ago.  I 
said.  If  you  bring  one  neighbor,  one  woman, 
one  child  to  this  meeting  so  that  she  may 
learn  of  Jesus,'  that  ia  pouring  out  the  precious 
ointment,  and  will  be  regarded  by  Christ  as 
more  than  the  alabaster  box,  so  costly  and  so 
full  of  perfume.  And  the  leader  said : ‘This 
woman,  who  has  not^et  been  baptized,  but  is 
in  the  class  of  inquirers,  baa  to-day  brought 
her  aged  mother  to  the  meeting,  and  this  ia 
her  mother.’  And  the  halo  that  lit  up  that 
daughter’s  face  was  a  refieotion  of  the  joy 
that  filled  her  heart  that  she  could  pour  her 
pot  of  ointment  at  her  Saviour’s  feet.  It  was 
a  blessed'meeting,  and  we  did  not  doubt  that 
Jesus,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  was  in  our  midst. 

“The  girl  graduates  now  teaching  in  my 
school  are  such  treasures.  They  are  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  aea8on,"heIping  in  'the 
hospital  and  making  visits  from  bouse  to 
house  after  school  hours.  I  am  so  favored  in 
having  these  young  women  as  helpers.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  reaping  where  others  have  sown  ” 

Fr^m  Indian  notes  we  quote:  “About  a  fort 
night  since  a  blind  man  came  to  Kolhapur 
from  Bbikar  Tasgoan,  ten  miles  away,  to  have 
Mr.  Seiler  baptize  him.  Not  finding  him 
there,  be  groped  bis  way  up  to  Panbala,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Seiler.  He  had  long  opposed 
the  half  dozen  Christians  in  his  village,  but 
finally  aucoumbed  to  the  tru^b.  He  baa  land 
of  hislown,  disclaims  any  worldly  motive  or 
wish  for  aid,  and  he  shows  a  knowledge  of 
the  leading  principlea  of  Christianity.  It  was 
thought  best  to  examine  him  for  baptism  in 
June,  at  Wadgaon. 

“Apropos  of  this,  it  may  be^said  that  one  of 
the  leading  persecutors  of  the  Christians  at 
Kini,  like  George  Tankerfield  in  Fox’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,  seeing  the  changed  life  and  pa* 
tience  of  the  converted  robber  and  incendiary, 
Mbasoba,  feels  that  they  have  been  wantonly 
mean  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians, 
and  is  turning  ‘State’s  evidence,'  professing 
interest  in  the  truth-— to  a  Christian  teacher  | 
reports.” 


“SILKS 

scarlets  and 
velvets  pat  out  tlie  kitchen 
fire.** — Benjamin  Franklin 

jt 

White  flour  diminishes 
the  fire  of  health,  its  use 
is  a  mere  embellishment 
of  the  table.  A  little  off 
white — the 

FINE  FLOUR  of  th». 
ENTIRE  WHEATjfc 

As  ground  by  the  Franklin  niUs 

is  a  brain,  bone,  nerve  and 
muscle  restorer.  Its  value 
is  in  its  tint — rich  in  glu¬ 
ten.  Have  it  on  your  table 
to-morrow. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it 
send  us  |\ts  name  with  your  order 
—we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  ordered  bears 
our  label ;  avoid  substitutes. 

Franklin  Mills  Co.#  Lockport#  N.  Y. 


THE  “GEYSER" 
HOT  APPLIANCE 


Saves  life  and  SnlTerlng. 

At  DmsgiaU  or 
THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO., 

26  CORTLANOT  ST.,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


:// 


Throw  away  the  cold,  clammy  poultioes;  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  bags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  as  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  re¬ 
sults  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cures  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methods  have  failed,  viz. :  pneu¬ 
monia,  pleurisy,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  grippe, 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail- 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitarinma 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


’IIKWW  reU«T*d  by 
mUm’.  Cmbm  Smh  br  ■raM-belp* 

■There  medicine  tnils;  etupe  the  pro 
pw«8  ot  denfneeei  ooooentntee  eoaiul 
ireTee  to  one  polntneon  Natural  Dnun  i 
Uao  takes  the  place  of  Natural  Drams 
vheirwholly  or  partially  deetroyedite- 
rUlble,  comfortable,  eafe— no  wire  or 
itrlnxeto  irritate,  ror  foil  Informn- 
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NEW  TOBK. 


SOHEBMBBH«BN*8  TBACHEB8'  AeBNOY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  & 
Established  1866. 

IS  Bast  14tb  Strut.  Nsw  York. 


ONION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  term  will  besln  Wednesday.  September  28, 
18U6.  ^^tndents  (lesirlnK  admission  will  meet  the  Faculty 
in  the  President’s  room  at  9.86  a  m.,  presentins  the  usual 
credentials.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

The  openiuK  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  by  Pkesidut  Hastinos,  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
24th,  at  4  p.m.  E.  M.  KINOSLBT,  ^c’y. 


NV  II  F*  %/ori in rr  lYormerly  Metropolis  Law 
•  I  •  (J.  ILVening  school.)  OpensOct.  l,  1896. 
I  au/  LL.R.  after  three  years’ 

OwllWi.  evening  course. 

TUITION,  »100.  NO  INCIDWTAL  FEK. 
Address  for  catalogue,  BKGISTKAB,  University, 
Washington  Square,  East,  or 

Vice  Dean  CLABENCE  D.  ASfTLET, 

207  Broadway,  N.  V.  City. 


HRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Otrls,  15  West  86Ui  Street, 
New  York  Citt.  Thorough  English  from  Kindergarten 
through  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken’s  Method 
of  Concentrate  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  feature; 
also  uonversatlonal  French  and  Qerman  Home  and  Chaper- 
onage  for  special  students. 


NEW  Tobk,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantagee  in 
Art  and  Hnsic.  Certlflcate  ac  mlts  to  Vasear  and  W  -Uesley . 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Re  opens  October  Ist.  785  Madison  avb..  New  York. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  MoraL  Physical  and  8<k.lal  Cnlture. 


Lyndon  Hall  Schools 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepele,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Cuhton. 

UOUGHTON  8BMINAKT  offers  to  young  women  care 
^  comfort  and  culture.  CoUege  preparatory.  Mth  year. 

Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  AM. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

net  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  CoUege,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location  In  the  Hudson  River  VaUey. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  nnintermpted  snocessfol  edn- 
eatlonal  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
ISd  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 

Bev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claveraek,  N.T. 


New  York,  Slng-Slng-on-tbe-Hndson. 

Osslnln*  School  for  Girls. 

Art  nnd  Mnsic.  Albert  Roes  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One 
honr  from  New  York.  2Mh  year  begins  Sept.  SSd. 

Miss  C.  O.  Fuller,  PrtnclpaL 


TEMPLE  8R0VE  SEMINURY, 

FOK  YOUNl-  WOMEN.  42d  }etr  begins  Sept.  23d. 
CHARLES  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prln.  Send  for  year-book  slvlng 
details  of  conrses  to  Franklin  B.  Dowd,  Asst.  Prln. 


Rye  SEMIN  aby,  bye,  n.  y. 

For  paincnlars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lite. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Successors  to  the  Misses  Green. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  nd  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


rXAHElM  PBEFABATOBY  INSTITUTE, 


I  NEW  YOBK.  { 


CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE ^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  OWEN. 

Preparatory  oonree  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certlllrate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  coltnre  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  bnt  desire  a  tborongh  and  practical 
edncathm. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-Hudson, 

NEW  YORK. 


NEW  JEB8EY. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIOdETOH.  N.  J. 

A  Snhool  for  Boys— Preparae  for  College  or  Busi- 
neae— A  Christian  Homo  and  SehooL 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1862,  by  the  West  Jersey  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  A.  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beantlfnlly  sUnated 
with  arge  and  beantifnl  grounds  and  buildings.  One  gymna 
slnm,  steam  heating,  and  every  mrroundlag  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  snob  snrronndlngs  re- 
cslved.  Ibr  terms,  course  of  rtndy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUCBBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M..  Principal. 


PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

The  next  torm  will  open  on  Thursday,  September 
17ih.  Matriculation  at  11  o'clock,  in  Stnart  Hall. 
Koom  drawing  at  8  p.m.,  same  day.  In  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  The  Opening  Address  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Warfield,  D.D..  on  Friday,  at  II  o’clock. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines. 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

Jambs  W.  Morbt,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewoo  l,  N  J. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  jersey. 

WiU  re-open  September  28.  Certlflcste  admits  to  Smith,  Wet 
lealey,  and  Baltimore  Cellegea  Music  and  Art.  Resident 
oatlve  French  and  Oennan  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 


CONNECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBLS. 

Opens  first  Tnesday  n  October 
MRS.  William  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Conj.^ 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Center,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CUBTIS  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  $500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms.  TenMlatlon ; 
drainage.  Tborongh  work  In  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  moet  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  onr  me.  Frbdebick  S.  Curtis. 


Frbdebick  S.  Curtis. 


Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  irtnYmr. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yonng  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7l8t  year  of  Academy,  17th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Bnslness.  Absolntely  healthful  location  and  gennlne 
home,  with  refined  sniroondings.  Gymnasiom.  Keferences 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  Colle«  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Pennsylyania.  Classical,  Latin 
and  General  Scientific,  CitII,  Electrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  Chemical  Couises. 

For  Cataloirues,  &c.,  address  Tlie  Eeipstrar. 


i^lLSOJN  COLLtlGHi 

llaafilcfil,  Sdentlflo  and  Special  Goorsee.  Mosio  and 
irt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  Jor 
ntranoe  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbiurg.  Pa. 


OGOHTZ  SCHOOL 

In  1850.  Twenty  minntes  from  PhlladelphliL  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals.  Frances  E.  Ben- 
NHTT,  SYLVIA  J.  EASTMAN,  OgoDM  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Nkw  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FBMAI.B  ACADEMY. 

Founded  in4.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  CoUege.  Loca 
tlon  healthful.  Water  boUed  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
hers  limited  In  home.  Unaectaiian.  Stndlo  and  laboratory  of 
the  best  Modern  languages  by  natives. 

LUCY  A  Plympton,  PrlnclpaL 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
Boys’  filtUng  s^ool  for  ComelTUnlverslty.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  tth  ends  SeiA  14th.  Send  for  prospectus. 

C.  A  Stiles,  B.  S.,  Pres.  G.  Y.  Fowler,  A  B..  Sec.-Treas. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  Itigb-Class  College  for  Women, 

with  a  snccessfnl  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  ‘tndy  the 
•sme  se  In  any  other  colleses  of  first  rank.  Superior  adyan- 
tagee  In  Mnsio  and  Art.  Heated  to  ktoam  Electric  Iwbts  and 
rlevstor.  Send  for  Oatalogne.  Bey.  A.  W.  COWL^,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Clmira,  New  York. 


«EW  Jbbsey,  Bordentown. 

Would  yon  Uke  to  learn  about  an  Ideal  place  to  educate  yoni 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

V  write  Bey.  J.  W.  BlalsdoU,  Prest. 

F.  T.  Shnlts,  AM.,  Head  Master 


Blaibstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
hnUdIns  for  ladles.  Religions  controL  Low  rates.  Send  for 
oatalogne.  W.  S.  Eversolb,  Ph.D.,  PrlnclpaL 


THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  ™®^on, 

A  school  fOT  boys  backward  In  studies.  Indlvldnal  care. 
OiiL  fonr  boarding  pnplls.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANYE,  TbbntoN,  N.  J. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

CoUege  Preparation.  Home  Department. 
Englewood,  N.  J.  James  B.  Parsons,  AH. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Ttrm  begins  Septembe>  16th.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P.M. 
For  catalogne  or  further  information,  apply  to 

OEOBOB  HARRIS,  Preeldent  of  the  faculty. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  uatlon  for  any  coUeg^ 

Certificate  prtvUege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

ARTHUR  J  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal.  Pittsfield,  Mass 


The  Misses  Hickok’s Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOB  GIRLS.  NEAR  NEW  YORK  PITY. 
Lectures  by  Professors  In  Colnmbla  University.  Re  opens 
October  1st.  Morrlstosm,  N.  J. 


There  are  but  few  good  musical  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  largest,  best,  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  America  is  the 

New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music^ 

Oratory  and  Languages 

at  Boston,  Mass.  Comprehensive  in  plan, 
moderate  in  price,  thorough  in  practice,  and 
famous  f  >r  results. 

Carl  Fcelten,  Musical  Director.  Fra.nk 
IV.  Hale,  Gen.  Mgr.  Send  for  Prospectus. 


VIRGINIA. 


ROANOKE  '“""'SSle*  va- 

Conrses  for  Degrees,  with  Eluctlyes.  Large  ElTrary.'vForl. 
Ing  Laboratory  Beantifnl,  healthful  mountain  location. 
G<K)d  morals.  Verg  moOeraU  expeneu.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
free.  Address  Juuus  D.  DaxHER,  President. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 


A  OoOege  and  Seminary  Jar  Women. 


THE  WESTERN  “Mint® 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1898.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  tborongh  Christian  cultnre.  Terms,  $250  per  year. 


LANE  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI. 

The  next  term  will  begin  September  10th.  Opening 
address  by  Rev.  Kemper  Fullerton,  A.M.,  Insimctor 
in  Hebrew.  Adequate  instruction  In  all  departments. 
Aid  given  as  in  other  seminaries.  Address 

THE  FACULTY. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


f»U  loeallaa.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati. 

i  uU  conn*  pf  study,  Pi'eaai-sttes-y  and  CaUa. 
Hata.  Bmt  facilities  in  Hasle,  Ait,  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  anpervlslon. 


home  care  and  sopervlslon. 


and  snpervl 

rOTTEB, 


D-D.,  <11— Jale,  Ohia. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  springfield.  iu. 

’  Boarding  School  of 
aigheet  order  for  girls.  Location  exeeUent.  Number  UmltM. 
CoUege  Preparatory,  Seminary,  Mnelc,  and  other  conrses. 
Send  for  catalogne  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  BROOKS,  Principal. 


OALIFOBNIA. 


CALiFORinA,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpals  Military  Aca'^'emy, 

Accredited  to  the  University  ef  CaMlomla. 
Begnlar  Army  Officer  detaUed 
Military  department.  Claasloai, 


